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PREFACE. 


IT  is  an  approved  and  modest  custom  to  introduce 
a  biographical  work  to  the  overtaxed  reader  with 
deprecatory  words  of  apology,  to  condole  with  him 
upon  the  multitude  and  discursiveness  of  such  books, 
and  to  assure  him  that  the  particular  volume  which 
he  is  invited  to  read  would  never  have  seen  the 
light  but  for  the  urgent  entreaties  of  numerous 
friends ;  though  it  may  be  hinted  that  it  possesses  a 
few  attractions  for  the  general  public.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  I  shall  apologise  for  one  thing  only — 
that  General  Chesney's  Life  has  not  been  published 
sooner.  Various  causes,  among  which  not  the  least 
was  the  abundance  of  the  journals  and  other 
materials,  have  combined  to  delay  the  compilers  : 
there  has  never  been  any  question  but  that  the  Life 
must  be  written.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  bio- 
graphical, and,  still  worse,  an  autobiographical  ple- 
thora in  these  days  of  literary  abounding  ;  and  the 
cacoetkes  scribendi  has  induced  the  relation  of  many 
lives  which,  useful  or  ornamental  as  they  were,  can 
hardly  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  ponderous  record 
of  two  portly  volumes  ;  so  that  a  reader  may  be 
forgiven  if  he  experiences  a  sensation  of  uneasiness 
when  a  new  biographical  memoir  is  offered  to  his 
jaded  literary  appetite. 
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There  are  some  lives  in  every  generation,  how- 
ever, that  ought  to  be  placed  on  record.  In  spite 
of  the  too  frequent  telling  of  the  tale,  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  hero  of  Khartum  deserved  the  noblest 
biography  that  man  could  write  ;  and  the  reason 
that  we  wish  to  know  how  Gordon  lived  and  died  is 
not  merely  a  passing  and  too  short-lived  curiosity 
about  the  man  of  the  hour,  but  the  better  and  more 
lasting  feeling  that  the  study  of  such  a  life,  the 
contemplation  of  such  unswerving  devotion  to  duty, 
such  absolute  surrender  of  self  and  personal  interests, 
such  cool  English  courage,  tends  to  reproduce  and 
propagate  the  high  ideals  of  conduct  which  that 
life  displays  :  for  by  reading  of  golden  deeds  we 
ourselves  become  better  fitted  to  perform  them. 

Among  the  qualities  in  General  Gordon  that  appeal 
irresistibly  to  English  hearts,  none,  perhaps,  is  more 
inspiring  than  his  bold  adventurous  spirit.  He  said 
himself  that  England  was  built  up  by  adventurers 
— by  men  of  action  and  daring — and  the  saying  con- 
veys a  national  truth.  Adventurers,  in  this  best 
sense,  have  made  the  British  Empire,  however  much 
the  slower  and  more  contented  souls  of  the  soil  may 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  vindication  of  the  rampant  liberties  of 
the  home  island.  The  adventurous  exploring  spirit 
which  is  so  dear  to  those  among  us  who  have  not 
yet  been  corrupted  by  too  much  philosophy  or  too 
much  money-making,  and  which  is  characteristic 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  our  nation,  brought 
us  India  and  America  and  Australia,  to  make  no 
longer  catalogue,  and  converted  the  Islands  of  Great 
Britain  into  the  British  Empire.  Whatever  econo- 
mists may  tell  us  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  this 
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expansion,  one  fact  is  beyond  dispute :  the  stout 
hearts  that  led  the  first  voyages  of  discovery,  made 
the  first  settlements,  and  confronted  barbarism  with 
the  confidence  born  of  courage  and  determination, 
have  ever  been  the  heroes  of  the  English  people.  Let 
a  man  but  go  on  a  bootless  errand  towards  the  North 
Pole  and  endure  the  hardships  of  Arctic  discovery, 
or  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile  with  no  other 
object  than  merely  to  find  them,  and  he  becomes  at 
once  a  popular  idol :  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Living- 
stone are  household  words  among  us  for  ever,  and 
synonyms  for  pluck  and  endurance  and  other  quali- 
ties that  we  prize  infinitely  above  all  the  peaceful 
virtues  of  home.  For  it  is  not  the  result  attained, 
but  the  hardy  spirit  of  the  adventurer  that  we 
admire.  The  lives  of  such  men  need  no  apology 
when  they  are  presented  to  English  readers. 

Of  this  heroic  stamp  was  Francis  Chesney,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  To  explore  the  Euphrates 
Valley  was  no  doubt  a  less  perilous  adventure  than 
to  risk  the  ice-floes  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  contend 
with  all  the  resources  and  valour  of  Spain  for  the 
possession  of  American  treasure,  or  to  stand  alone  in 
an  African  town  against  the  fanatical  hordes  of  a  new 
prophet :  but  the  work  was  the  same  in  kind,  and  was 
carried  out  with  the  devotion,  pluck,  and  endurance 
which  are  the  springs  of  more  venturesome  exploits. 
Many  a  time  Chesney's  life  hung  upon  the  word  of 
an  Arab  sheykh  ;  again  and  again  obstacles,  physical, 
diplomatic,  personal,  threatened  the  collapse  of  the 
enterprise ;  and  through  all  dangers  and  difficulties 
the  leader  preserved  the  coolness,  courage,  and  deter- 
mination which  alone  can  justify  a  man  in  holding, 
as  he  did,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  a  strong 
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will.  Once,  when  he  had  read  a  paper  on  the  Eu- 
phrates project  at  some  meeting,  a  solemn  old 
gentleman  rose  and  said,  "  But  won't  there  be  diffi- 
culties with  the  Arabs  ?  "  "  Difficulties,  Sir  !  " 
exclaimed  Chesney,  indignantly  ;  "  Difficulties  !  Do 
you  think  /  would  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
if  there  had  been  no  difficulties  ?  " 

Four  several  times  did  Chesney  journey  to  the 
Bast  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  aim.  The  first 
expedition  was  the  most  dangerous,  for  he  was  alone 
in  the  hands  of  suspicious  and  mutually  hostile  Arab 
tribes.  Just  as  Burckhardt  used  to  write  his  famous 
journals  on  camel-back  under  his  cloak,  lest  the 
Bedawis  should  detect  his  European  hand,  so  Ches- 
ney made  his  soundings  of  the  great  river  by 
stealth,  with  a  pole  slipped  through  the  well  of  his 
raft;  and,  unlike  Burckhardt,  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  could  not 
conciliate  the  Arabs,  who  poured  upon  him  a  run- 
ning fire  from  the  banks.  The  second  and  greater 
expedition  was  conducted  with  a  devoted  company 
of  English  officers,  with  ample  materials  and 
engineering  apparatus  ;  but  it  had  its  own  diffi- 
culties. The  work  of  transporting  the  boilers  and 
heavy  sections  of  steamers  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Euphrates  was  a  herculean  labour,  but  it 
only  brought  out  the  sterling  quality  of  Chesney 's 
character.  Tossing  on  his  bed,  in  the  crisis  of  brain 
fever,  the  only  sound  that  could  soothe  him  to 
sleep  was  the  tapping  of  the  hammers  on  the  boiler 
rivets.  At  death's  door,  he  could  not  rest  until  the 
ring  of  metal  proved  to  his  wandering  mind  that  the 
work  was  being  pushed  vigorously  on.  It  is  but  a 
trifling  incident,  but,  like  many  of  the  same  kind 
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recorded  in  the  following  pages,  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  temper  of  the  explorer.  The  third  and 
fourth  journeys  represented  little  danger  or  physical 
difficulty ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  a  man  of  seventy- 
three  will  leave  his  well-earned  repose  to  set  off  pell- 
mell  for  Constantinople  to  obtain  from  the  Porte 
concessions  for  a  railway  route  which  none  but  he 
can  win.  Indomitable  energy  and  a  resolute  belief  in 
the  principle  of  never  giving  up  were  among  General 
Chesney's  characteristics,  and  he  possessed  them  as 
completely  at  eighty  as  he  did  when  he  first  set  out 
to  find  his  way  to  the  Great  River  forty  years  before. 

It  was  in  this  extreme  old  age  that  he  made  the 
discovery  that  to  climb  a  mountain  of  three  thousand 
feet,  or  to  ride  over  a  rough  country  for  twelve  hours, 
produced  a  novel  sensation  of  fatigue.  Something, 
he  thought,  must  be  wrong  ;  so  he  journeyed  to 
London  and  consulted  an  eminent  physician.  The 
doctor  looked  him  over  carefully,  but  found  no 
special  disease ;  and  then  bethought  him  of  asking 
the  General  how  old  he  was.  "  Eighty-two,"  was 
the  answer.  Aesculapius  asked  no  more,  but  advised 
his  patient  to  go  home  and  take  care  of  himself.  He 
could  not  realize  that  he  was  growing  old. 

How  this  strong  nature  came  to  be  built  up  is  an 
interesting  study.  Everything  in  Chesney's  ante- 
cedents tended  to  the  formation  of  an  active,  resolute, 
and  independent  character.  Descended  on  both  father's 
and  mother's  side  from  a  sturdy  race  of  Ulster 
farmers,  men  of  Scottish  origin  and  Scottish  perse- 
verance, not  to  say  "  dourness,"  he  had  endurance 
and  determination  in  his  blood.  His  father,  as  a 
young  man,  had  taken  an  active  part  on  the  loyal  side 
in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  had  distinguished 
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himself  by  his  zeal  and  energy  ;  and  so  enamoured 
was  he  of  perpetual  motion  that  on  his  return  to  Ire- 
land no  appointment  possessed  such  charms  for  him  as 
that  of  coast-officer  on  a  shore  infested  by  smugglers, 
and  thus  offering  a  splendid  promise  of  fighting 
and  danger.  The  stern  old  man  was  a  fit  father 
for  such  a  son.  The  severe  discipline  of  childhood, 
combined  with  an  almost  contradictory  persistence  in 
thrusting  the  boy  forward  into  active  and  responsible 
life  at  an  abnormally  early  age,  were  the  very 
methods  to  stimulate  Francis  Chesney's  virtues  and 
energies;  to  teach  him  his  devotion  to  duty,  his 
loyalty  and  his  self- sacrificing  and  self-depreciating 
spirit,  and  yet  arouse  his  restless  love  of  action  and 
adventure.  It  was,  of  course,  absurd  to  get  him,  at 
the  age  of  nine,  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the 
volunteer  corps  of  Mourne  Infantry,  which  the  loyal 
zeal  of  his  father  had  raised  against  the  United  Irish- 
men, and  worse  to  take  him  on  active  service  against 
the  insurgents  ;  and  it  was  at  least  premature  to 
obtain  a  cadetship  at  Woolwich  for  a  boy  of  eight, 
and  send  him  over  to  England,  alone,  before  he  was 
fourteen,  to  enter  upon  his  military  training.  But  all 
these  proceedings  were  of  a  piece  with  his  father's 
educational  policy;  and  Alexander,  who  had  known 
what  it  was  to  take  upon  his  shoulders  the  cares  of 
life  at  a  very  early  age,  resolved  that  his  son  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same  hard  apprenticeship. 
Francis  owed  much  of  his  later  courage  and  self- 
dependence — and  also,  no  doubt,  his  intolerance  of 
weakness  and  impatience  of  incapacity — to  his  stern 
up-bringing.  His  father's  discipline  extended  to  the 
time  when  Francis  obtained  his  commission  ;  for  he 
now  found  that  he  was  expected  to  live  on  his  pay 
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Debts,  of  which  a  little  natural  extravagance  soon 
raised  a  fine  crop,  were  met  characteristically  by 
expedients  which  would  hardly  find  favour  with 
young  officers  of  the  present  generation.  Chesney 
would  stay  away  from  the  regimental  mess  for 
months  and  dine  in  his  rooms  on  rice  and  milk,  to 
scrape  together  the  money  necessary  to  free  himself 
from  the  obligations  which  for  several  years  preyed 
upon  his  conscience.  Every  officer  will  allow  that  it 
needed  some  moral  courage  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
economy  such  as  this,  and  only  a  strong,  honest  man 
could  have  accomplished  it. 

It  was  always  a  subject  of  regret  with  General 
Chesney  that  he  never  saw  active  service  with  the 
army.  This  was  certainly  not  for  lack  of  asking  : 
he  inherited  from  his  father  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
principle  of  working  the  sources  of  influence,  and 
seldom  left  any  great  man  unbesieged  if  his  word 
were  likely  to  affect  the  matter  in  hand.  He 
volunteered  again  and  again,  and  pulled  all  the 
strings  within  reach,  in  days  when  pulling  of  strings 
was  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  road  to  military 
promotion ;  but  he  never  was  permitted  to  join  in 
active  service  in  the  field,  though  during  the 
Crimean  War  he  was  appointed  to  recruit  and  com- 
mand the  foreign  legion  which  was  to  be  sent  to 
operate  with  our  troops  at  the  front,  and,  but  for  a 
change  of  Ministers,  would  have  at  last  realized  his 
wish.  The  reason  for  his  continual  rejection  was 
chiefly  the  jealousy  resulting  from  the  separation  of 
the  artillery  from  the  rest  of  the  service,  and  the  dis- 
inclination of  both  the  Commander-in- Chief  and  the 
Master -General  of  the  Ordnance  to  borrow  men  from 
each  other.  It  was  extremely  difficult  for  a  "  gun- 
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ner  "  to  get  work  to  do  out  of  the  direct  line  of  his 
routine,  and  this  evil  influence  of  the  isolation  of  the 
branch  of  the  service  to  which  he  was  proud  to 
belong  persistently  baulked  Chesney  in  his  desire 
for  active  service.  His  successors  in  the  regiment 
will  count  it  one  of  his  most  valuable  achievements 
that  he  so  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  authorities, 
by  his  frequent  and  cogent  representations  of  the 
bad  effects  of  the  divided  command,  as  to  materially 
hasten  the  eventual  reform  of  the  system. 

But  if  Chesney  cannot  claim  our  admiration  as  a 
fighting  soldier,  he  holds  a  foremost  rank  as  a  pioneer 
of  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  great  empire  which  our  soldiers  fight  to 
maintain.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  overland 
route  to  India.  As  long  ago  as  1830  he  pointed  out 
in  a  Government  report  the  errors  of  Bonaparte's 
engineers  in  their  survey  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  Canal 
which  he  lived  to  see  completed  forty  years  later. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  himself,  with  equal  generosity 
and  accuracy,  named  him  the  "  Father  of  the  Canal  " 
and  acknowledged  that  Chesney's  report  had  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  great  enterprise  with 
which  his  name  will  always  be  associated.  And  if 
Chesney  failed  to  carry  out  that  other  road,  his 
darling  project  of  a  second  route  to  India  by  the 
Euphrates,  it  was  through  no  fault  either  in  his  own 
perseverance  and  zeal,  or  in  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan.  With  marvellous  flexibility  he  adapted  his 
efforts  to  every  change  of  front ;  first  with  the 
scheme  of  river  steamers,  then  with  railways,  he 
plied  the  English,  Indian,  and  Turkish  authorities, 
won  every  point  at  Constantinople,  settled  every 
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detail  of  the  route  on  the  spot,  brought  his  plans  to 
a  state  of  perfect  and  minute  completeness,  only  to 
find  himself  checked  and  routed  each  time  by  the 
resolve  of  the  British  Government  to  have  no  hand 
in  the  entei  prise,  and  to  refuse  the  merely  nominal 
guarantee  which  was  needed  to  complete  the  negotia- 
tions. Foreign  Powers  objected  to  an  enterprise 
which  must  necessarily  augment  English  influence  in 
the  East,  and  supply  English  troops  with  a  short 
alternative  road  to  India ;  and  the  Foreign  Office,  not 
usually  the  strongest  of  our  Government  depart- 
ments, dared  not  traverse  the  wishes  of  Russia  and 
France.  Time  has  fully  justified  both  Chesney's 
prophecies  and  the  wisdom  of  the  obstructing  Powers. 
A  railway  through  Syria  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  connected  by  a  short  sea  voyage  with  Kurra- 
chee,  meant  English  supremacy  in  Hither  Asia,  a 
gradual  process  of  civilization  and  extended  com- 
merce, the  development  of  internal  resources  and  the 
introduction  of  Western  progress,  in  the  fossilized 
provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia ;  it  meant  a 
firm  Persian  alliance  and  the  holding  of  both  gates 
of  Afghanistan.  Here  was  the  rank  offence.  No 
other  objection  could  be  found;  the  road  was  easy, 
money  was  ready,  engineers  and  financiers  were 
agreed  in  their  approval  of  the  line.  But  the  Eu- 
phrates route  was  another  name  for  the  ascendency 
of  England  in  Western  Asia,  and  that  was  politically 
inadmissible.  And  so  the  project  has  remained  a 
project;  and  Russia  is  now  before  Herat,  where 
England  would  have  been  had  Chesney's  enterprise 
been  carried  to  completion. 

But  the  present  work  is  not  political.     It  is  the 
record   of  the    life  and  labours  of  a   man  made  of 
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the  adventurous,  hardy  stuff  that  furnishes  heroes. 
It  is  not  a  plea  for  the  Euphrates  route  to  India. 
Yet,  in  chronicling  the  long  struggle  of  the  explorer 
for  the  attainment  of  the  one  absorbing  idea  of  his 
life,  we  must  not  forget  the  value  of  that  idea  and 
the  loss  we  suffer  by  its  neglect,  and  must  reckon 
Francis  Ohesney,  in  potentid,  though  unhappily  for 
our  country  not  in  accomplished  fact,  one  of  the 
makers  of  the  great  Empire  which  in  these  degene- 
rate days  we  are  so  careless  to  preserve. 

S.  L.-P. 

NOTE. — A  word  of  explanation  must  be  given  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  biography.  Mrs.  Chesney 
and  Mrs.  O'Donnell  (Miss  Jane  Chesney),  the  sole 
authors,  divided  the  various  chapters  between  them. 
My  task  as  editor  has  been  to  produce  as  uniform 
and  harmonious  a  tone  in  the  distinct  parts  as 
possible,  and  to  reduce  the  at  times  disproportionate 
bulk  of  the  manuscript.  The  task,  which  might  have 
been  ungrateful,  was  rendered  a  proud  and  pleasant 
one  by  my  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  life  and 
my  friendship  with  the  compilers.  I  am  conscious, 
however,  that  the  general  effect  of  the  work  has 
suffered  from  this  unavoidable  division  of  labour,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  every  care,  it  has  proved  impossible 
to  rival  the  spontaneous  and  vivifying  touch  of  a 
single  hand.  For  the  spelling  of  the  Oriental  names 
I  am  not  responsible  :  the  system,  which  appears  to 
me  somewhat  irregular,  is  that  of  General  Chesney 
himself  ;  and  in  a  popular  work  it  would  have  been 
pedantic  to  insist  on  a  strict  transliteration. 
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sragp  jnt  at  Bullock's  Creek. — Is  entrusted  with  perilous 
despatches.  —  Again  prisoner.  —  Eaises  a  fresh  force  of 
Loyalists. — Engaged  at  King's  Mountain. — Prisoner  once 
more. — Sentenced  to  death  by  the  Americans. — Escape. 
— Birth  of  a  son. — In  hiding. — Collects  another  Company, 
and  is  made  prisoner  a  fourth  time. — House  burned. — Car- 
ries important  despatches  for  Lord  Eawdon. — A  hard 
ride. — Appointed  to  Commissariat. — Eeturns  to  Ireland 
in  broken  health  and  fortune,  April  1782. — Tide-waiter  at 
Waterford,  1783. 

FRANCIS  RAWDON  JHESNEY  was  the  eldest  son  by  the 
second  marriage  of  Alexander  Chesney,  then  Coast- 
Officer  in  the  district  of  Mourne,  County  Down, 
and  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Carolina  contingent  of 
the  loyal  army  in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
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Among  the  influences  that  contributed  to  the  building 
up  of  Francis  Chesney's  character,  his  father's  inflex- 
ible will  and  energetic  disposition  must  hold  the  fore- 
most place.     Captain  Chesney  was  of   no  ordinary 
nature.     Even  among  the  sturdy  race  of  Ulstermen 
he  was  unusually  vigorous  and  independent.     As  a 
youth  of  seventeen  he  was  the  leader  of  the  family 
migration  to  Carolina  ;  it  was  he  who  explored  the 
country,   cut  the  clearings,   built  the  log  huts  and 
selected  the  stock  ;  and  when  he  was  scarcely  twenty- 
six  he  was  chosen  to  command  more  than  one  attack 
upon  the  forces  of  Congress,  and  was  often  entrusted 
with  the  most  dangerous  and  responsible  duties  that 
had  to  be  performed  in  the  division  of  the  loyal  army 
to  which  he  was  attached.     Whenever  the  colonists 
of  Carolina   needed   a   strenuous  summons  to   duty 
and  loyalty,  it  was    to  Alexander  Chesney  that  the 
King's  commanders  looked  to  inspire  the  lukewarm 
and  rouse  the  laggard.     "  Like  father  like  son  "  is  an 
adage  that  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  two  Ches- 
neys,  and  the  story  of  Francis's  life  properly  opens 
with  some  account  of  Alexander's  adventurous  career. 
Alexander    Chesney   was    born    on    the    16th    of 
September,  1755,  at    Dunclug,   Ballymena,  County 
Antrim,  where  his  father   and  mother,  Robert   and 
Elizabeth  Chesney,  lived  in  comfort  on  their  farm. 
As  the  family  grew,  and  the  farm  remained  within  its 
old  boundaries,  it  became  necessary  to  think  of  some 
means  of  increasing  the  common  store,  and  it  was 
decided  to  migrate  and  settle  in  America,  whither 
several  of  their  relations  had  already  preceded  them: 
On  the  25th  August  1772,  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Chesney, 
their  eldest/son  Alexander,  three  younger  sons,  and 
four  daughters,  sailed   from    Larne   for  Charleston, 
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South  Carolina.  The  passage  was  accomplished  in 
about  two  months  ;  but  small-pox  had  broken  out 
on  board  during  the  voyage,  and  Robert*  Chesney's 
youngest  child,  about  nine  months  old,  had  died  ;  and 
when  the  Snow  arrived  at  Charleston  the  emigrants 
were  condemned  to  ride  at  anchor  in  the  small  and 
crowded  vessel  for  seven  weeks  more  before  they 
were  pronounced  free  from  infection. 

The  Chesneys  settled  at  Winnborough,  on  Jackson's 
Creek,  near  Colonel  Phillips,  a  kinsman,  who  after- 
wards became  well  known  for  his  services  on  the 
loyal  side.  They  had  surveyed  and  purchased  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  built  themselves  a  log  cabin,  and 
cleared  a  good  portion  of  their  ground,  when  they 
were  invited  by  an  Aunt  "  Sarah,  widow  Cooke  "  to 
move  sixty  miles  further  up  the  country  to  a  spot  on 
Packolet  river,  which  she  considered  a  much  more 
promising  site.  Accordingly  Alexander  Chesney, 
then  little  more  than  a  boy,  started  on  foot  in 
search  of  Aunt  Cooke,  without  road,  map,  or  compass, 
and  with  no  more  definite  instructions  than  to 
inquire  for  "John  Quinn,  blacksmith,  on  Sandy 
river,"  whose  house,  however,  he  struck  after  a 
twenty-miles  walk  through  an  unknown  country. 
Quinn' s  was  almost  the  only  habitation  he  met  with, 
and  thence  he  made  his  solitary  way  with  almost  a 
dog's  instinct  through  dense  woods  and  across  two 
rivers  for  the  remaining  forty  miles,  striking  Packo- 
let river  only  five  miles  below  his  aunt's  homestead. 
Here  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  .little  colony 
of  relations  whom  he  describes  as  "  remarkably  civil 
to  me."  His  opinion  of  Packolet  was  so  decidedly 
favourable  that  he  at  once  secured  a  tract  of  four  hun- 
dred acres  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  which  the  whole 

1  * 
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family  then  removed,  and  immediately  began  to  clear 
and  cultivate  their  new  possession.  "  Our  family," 
writes  Alexander  Chesney  in  a  MS.  journal, 
"lived  at  my  Aunt  Cooke's  in  the  first  instance, 
while  a  cabin  was  building  by  me,  and  some  land 
cleared,  which  I  did  in  part  without  any  assistance 
before  planting  time  in  1773,  when  the  family  was 
established  in  the  new  residence  and  began  the  usual 
farming  occupations,  increasing  stock,  and  clearing 
additional  land." 

Their  peaceful  and  industrious  life  was  soon  inter- 
rupted. Early  in  1775  the  War  of  Independence 
broke  out  between  England  and  America,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  Congress  was  to  send  large  supplies 
of  clothing  and  ammunition  as  presents  to  the  Indians, 
in  the  hope  of  enlisting  them  on  the  American  side. 
This  proceeding  roused  the  spirit  of  all  the  loyalists, 
among  whom  the  Chesney  family  were  prominent ; 
the  opponents  of  Congress  assembled  in  consider- 
able numbers,  marched  to  a  wooden  fort  called 
Ninety- Six,  where  the  presents  had  been  deposited, 
carried  it  after  a  siege  of  some  days,  and  confiscated 
the  arms  and  ammunition.  A  truce  was  then  agreed 
upon  for  some  weeks,  in  order  to  give  time  for  dele- 
gates from  both  the  contending  parties  to  obtain  the 
instructions  of  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  Governor 
of  Charleston,  as  to  further  proceedings.  This  truce, 
however,  was  not  observed  by  the  Congress  party, 
who  not  only  seized  the  loyal  delegates  as  they  were 
returning  to  their  comrades,  threw  them  into  gaol, 
and  robbed  them  of  their  papers,  but  also  sent  a  force 
to  Ninety-Six  and  captured  and  imprisoned  all  the 
leading  loyalists  who  were  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  men  were  disarmed  and  the  Ameri- 
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cans  recovered  their  own  rifles.  Robert  Chesney  was 
among  the  prisoners,  and  his  son  was  also  taken,  and 
his  house  ransacked  shortly  afterwards,  in  revenge 
for  his  having  acted  as  guide  to  Captain  James 
Phillips  and  his  company,  and  other  loyalists,  who 
were  making  their  way  to  St.  Augustin  to  demand 
justice  for  their  friends.  Alexander  was  compelled 
to  serve  for  more  than  a  year  from  this  time  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Congress  army :  it  was  the  only  means  of 
saving  his  father's  family  from  ruin.  He  made  more 
than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  to  the  British 
army,  then  encamped  near  Charleston,  tinder  Sir 
Henry  Clinton ;  but  eventually  was  marched  against 
the  Indians,  whose  fidelity  to  England  had  drawn  upon 
them  the  wrath  of  the  opposite  party.  Thirty-two 
Indian  villages  were  destroyed  during  this  expedition, 
in  which  Alexander,  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  nearly  perished  of  starvation.  The  coun- 
try had  been  ravaged  in  every  direction,  and  supplies 
had  become  so  scarce  that  the  men  and  officers  were 
on  very  short  allowance  of  food  ;  Alexander's  rations 
having  been  put  into  the  ammunition- bag,  he  recklessly 
threw  them  away  to  get  at  the  powder  and  shot  ;  for 
which  improvidence  he  paid  dearly. 

In  June  1777  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians, 
and,  his  period  of  enforced  service  having  come  to  an 
end,  he  was  allowed  to  return  home  ;  where  he  gladly 
resumed  his  agricultural  pursuits,  bought  a  hundred 
acres  of  good  land  on  his  own  account  on  Packolet 
river,  and  began  to  build  up  his  fortunes  by  trading  to 
Charleston  with  a  waggon,  supplying  the  town  with 
agricultural  produce,  in  return  for  goods  required  by 
the  settlers.  "  In  which  undertaking,"  he  says  in 
the  diary  written  in  after  years,  "  I  had  great  sue- 
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cess  and  realised  a  good  deal,  the  profits  being  300 
per  cent,  with  care."  He  was  now  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  condition  ;  his  log  house  was  built,  his 
land  partly  cleared,  and  he  felt  himself  in  a  position 
to  maintain  a  wife.  On  January  3rd,  1780,  he  mar- 
ried his  third-cousin,  Margaret  Hodge,  then  in  her 
twenty-first  year,  with  whose  assistance  he  soon 
made  Packolet  a  comfortable  home. 

But  his  peace  was  very  soon  disturbed.  Charles- 
ton was  reduced  by  the  British  in  May  1780,  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on 
all  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the 
King's  government.  Foremost  in  answering  to  this 
summons  were  Robert  Chesney  and  his  son,  who  in 
June  commanded  a  small  force  in  a  successful  affair 
at  Bullock's  Creek,  when  the  rebels  were  defeated  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  ford.  The  elder  Chesney 
took  part  in  this  action,  but  under  his  son's  com- 
mand; for  his  military  knowledge  was  not  equal  to 
his  zeal,  while  Alexander's  ability  as  a  leader  was 
soon  recognised.  The  Americans,  in  accordance  with 
their  usual  custom,  fought  under  shelter  of  the  woods, 
and  Robert  Chesney  heard  the  bullets  whistle  round 
him  without  being  able  to  distinguish  any  enemy. 
He  kept  his  ground,  eagerly  calling  out  "  Where  are 
they?  where  are  thejr?"  and  anxious  to  come  to 
close  quarters ;  till  Alexander,  in  some  alarm  for  his 
father's  safety,  had  to  place  him  in  cover  under  a 
tree,  and  determined  to  be  cautious  about  bringing 
the  old  man  into  action  in  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Lieutenant  Chesney 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  memorable  war. 
The  military  details  affecting  the  two  Chesneys  have 
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already  been  given  to  the  public  by  Alexander's 
grandson,  Colonel  Charles  Chesney* ;  but  a  few  of 
his  personal  adventures  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
indomitable  character  of  the  man.  We  give  these  as 
far  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

Major  Ferguson,  who  had  won  the  confidence  of 
all  the  loyalists  by  his  gallant  bearing,  had  at  this 
time  succeeded  Major  Balfour  in  the  command  of  the 
Militia,  and  by  him  Chesney  was  entrusted  with  a 
private  message  to  Captain  Patrick  Moore,  Com- 
mandant of  .Anderson's  Fort,  who  was  urged  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  against  the  enemy.  The  message 
was  faithfully  delivered,  but  not  as  faithfully  acted 
upon  ;  for  scarcely  had  Alexander  returned  to  report 
the  success  of  his  mission  when  intelligence  was 
received  of  Moore's  disgraceful  surrender  to  Colonel 
McDole,  by  whom  the  whole  garrison  were  made 
prisoners.  Major  Ferguson,  burning  to  retrieve  this 
disaster,  despatched  Chesney  again,  this  time  in  the 
direction  of  Cherokee  Fort  on  Broad  Eiver,  with 
instructions  to  reconnoitre  McDole's  camp,  and  to 
bring  him  full  information  respecting  the  enemy's 
strength  and  movements.  A  handsome  reward  was 
offered  for  this  perilous  enterprise,  but  "  I  told 
Colonel  Gribbs,"  he  writes,  "  that  what  services  I 
could  do  were  not  with  any  lucrative  view,  and  that 
I  would  undertake  this  difficult  task  for  the  good  of 
his  Majesty's  service."  Engaging  a  guide  from 
Packolet,  who  knew  the  North  Carolina  people  well, 
he  visited  McDole's  camp  at  night,  counted  the 
tents  and  waggons,  made  out  who  were  their  leaders 

*  "  A  Carolina  Loyalist  in  the  Revolutionary  War,"  in 
Essays  in  Modern  Military  Biography,  by  Charles  Cornwallis 
Chesney.  1874. 
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and  what  their  proposed  movements,  and,  having  met 
with  a  trustworthy  loyalist,  sent  him  off  by  one  route 
to  Colonel  Ferguson,  while  he  attempted  to  return 
by  another  line.  His  messenger  reached  the  camp 
in  time  to  give  the  Colonel  information  of  the 
approach  of  500  of  McDole's  horsemen  on  their  way 
to  attack  Nicol's  Fort,  and  Ferguson  was  thus 
enabled  to  intercept  and  defeat  them ;  but  Chesney 
was  recognised  by  the  enemy,  made  prisoner,  and 
deprived  of  his  rifle.  He  managed  to  escape  shortly 
afterwards  and  regained  his  corps,  receiving,  he  tells 
us,  "  the  thanks  and  friendship  "  of  his  colonel.  He 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  given  the 
appointment  of  assistant-adjutant-general  to  the  force 
under  Ferguson's  command. 

In  September  he  obtained  leave  to  pay  a  flying 
visit  to  his  home  for  two  hours,  which  were  employed 
in  sending  orders  to  all  the  "  half-way  men,''  as 
those  who  were  lukewarm  in  the  cause  were  called,  to 
join  Colonel  Ferguson's  force  for  three  months'  duty 
on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina.  A  good  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction prevailed  among  the  militia  at  this  time 
owing  to  General  Clinton's  hand-bills  requiring  every 
man,  single,  or  not  having  more  than  three  children, 
to  be  ready  when  called  upon  to  do  six  months' 
duty  out  of  his  own  province.  This  seemed  to  the 
loyalists  to  imply  compulsory  service,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  the  credit  due  to  that  voluntary  devotion 
to  the  royal  cause  on  which  they  justly  prided 
themselves ;  and  they  were  consequently  on  the  point 
of  throwing  up  the  service  altogether.  With  some 
little  self-complacency  Chesney  writes  that  "  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  their  officers,  a  great  part  of  which 
I  attribute  to  myself,  the  tumult  was  happily 
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appeased,"  and  the  North  Carolina  men,  after  a  few 
successful  encounters  with  the  enemy,  joined  in  great 
numbers.  Colonel  Ferguson  had  advanced  to  King's 
Mountain  with  the  object  of  joining  Lord  Cornwallis's 
army,  expresses  being  sent  to  the  militia  officers  to 
rendezvous  at  that  place.  But  before  any  support 
could  arrive  there  Ferguson's  small  force  was 
attacked  by  1,500  well-armed  picked  men  from 
Gilbert's  Town,  under  Colonel  Cleveland,  and  so 
rapid  was  their  approach  that  Chesney  was  in  the 
act  of  dismounting  to  report  all  quiet  and  all  pickets 
on  the  alert  when  the  enemy  was  heard  firing  not 
half  a  mile  off.  Instantly  parading  the  men  and 
posting  the  officers,  receiving,  as  he  did  so,  a  shot  in 
the  knee,  he  was  hastening  to  remount  when  he 
found  that  his  favourite  horse  had  been  killed  by  the 
first  volley.  The  account  of  this  engagement  we 
quote  from  Chesney 's  journal : — 

King's  Mountain  from  its  height  would  have  enabled  us  to 
oppose  a  superior  force  with  advantage  had  it  not  been  covered 
with  wood  which  sheltered  the  Americans  and  enabled  them  to 
fight  in  their  favourite  manner  ;  in  fact,  after  driving  in  our 
pickets,  they  were  able  to  advance  in  three  divisions  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  in  perfect  safety,  until  they  took  post  and 
opened  an  irregular  destructive  fire  from  behind  trees  and 
other  cover.  Colonel  Cleveland's  division  was  first  perceived 
and  repulsed  by  Colonel  Ferguson.  Colonel  Selly's  next 
met  a  similar  fate,  being  driven  down  the  hill.  Last  came 
the  detachment  under  Colonel  Campbell,  and  by  desire  of 
Colonel  Ferguson  I  presented  a  new  front  which  opposed  it 
with  success.  By  this  time  the  Americans  who  had  been 
repulsed  had  regained  their  former  station,  and,  sheltered 
behind  trees,  poured  in  an  irregular  destructive  fire.  In  this 
manner  the  engagement  was  maintained  for  near  an  hour,  the 
mountaineers  flying  whenever  there  was  danger  of  their  being 
charged  by  the  bayonet,  and  returning  again  so  soon  as  the 
British  detachment  had  faced  about  to  repel  another  of  their 
parties.  Colonel  Ferguson  was  at  last  recognised  by  his 
gallantry,  although  wearing  a  hunting  shirt,  and  fell,  pierced 
by  seven  balls,  at  the  moment  he  had  killed  the  American 
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Colonel  Williams  with  his  left  hand  (the  right  being  useless), 
I  had  just  rallied  the  troops  a  second  time  by  Ferguson's 
order,  when  Captain  De  Poyster  succeeded  to  the  command, 
but  soon  after  gave  up  and  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce ;  but  as  the 
Americans  resumed  their  fire  afterwards,  ours  was  also  renewed 
under  the  supposition  that  they  would  give  no  quarter,  and  a 
dreadful  havoc  took  place  until  the  flag  was  sent  out  a  second 
time ;  then  the  work  of  destruction  ceased.  The  Americans 
surrounded  us  with  double  lines,  and  we  grounded  arms  with 
the  loss  of  one  third  of  our  numbers.  I  had  been  wounded  by 
the  first  fire,  but  was  so  much  occupied  that  I  scarcely  felt  it 
until  the  action  was  over.  We  passed  the  night  on  the  ground 
where  we  had  surrendered,  amidst  the  dead  and  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  who  had  neither  surgical  aid  nor  water  to  quench 
their  thirst.  In  the  morning  we  marched  at  a  rapid  pace 
towards  Gilbert's  Town  between  double  lines  of  mounted 
Americans,  the  officers  in  the  rear,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
two  muskets  each,  which  was  my  fate  (although  wounded  and 
stripped  of  my  shoes  and  silver  buckles),  in  an  inclement 
season,  without  any  covering  or  provisions,  from  Sunday 
morning,  October  the  llth,  until  Monday  night,  when  an  ear  of 
Indian  corn  was  served  out  to  each.  At  Gilbert's  Town  a 
mock  trial  was  held  and  twenty- four  of  us  sentenced  to  death, 
ten  of  whom  suffered  before  the  approach  of  Tarle Con's  force 
obliged  them  to  move  towards  the  Yadkin,  cutting  and  striking 
us  by  the  road  in  a  savage  manner.  Colonel  Cleveland  then 
offered  to  enlarge  me  on  condition  that  I  would  teach  his 
regiment  for  one  month  the  exercise  practised  by  Colonel 
Ferguson,  which  I  refused,  although  he  swore  that  I  should 
suffer  death  for  it  at  the  Moravian  town.  Luckily  his  threat 
was  not  put  to  the  test,  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  my 
escape  one  evening  when  close  to  that  place.  In  the  hurry  to 
get  off,  I  took  the  wrong  road ,  and  did  not  discover  my  error 
until  I  found  I  was  close  to  the  Moravian  town.  I  then 
retraced  my  steps  until  close  to  the  pickets  I  had  left,  and, 
taking  a  fresh  departure,  I  crossed  the  Yadkin  river  before 
morning,  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  towards  home. 
John  Weedyman,  one  of  my  company,  had  supplied  me  with  a 
pair  of  shoes  which  were  of  great  use  on  this  occasion,  but,  as 
he  remained  a  prisoner,  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
him  a  return.  The  first  right  I  slept  in  the  woods  ;  the  next 
day  I  was  supported  on  haws  and  grapes  as  I  could  find  them 
in  the  woods.  The  second  or  third  day,  in  pushing  through  the 
woods  to  get  to  a  ford,  I  heard  a  noise  of  people  (whom  I 
knew  to  be  Americans  by  the  white  paper  in  their  hats),  on 
which  I  lay  down,  and  was  so  close  to  them  that  I  could  have 
touched  one  of  their  horses  in  passing  ;  fortunately  I  was  not 
observed,  and  soon  after  crossed  the  creek  after  them.  I  then 
made  for  the  mountains  in  order  to  be  guided  by  the  Apalachian 
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range,  and  get  over  the  rivers  with  greater  facility.  After 
crossing  Broad  river  I  met  one  Heron,  who  had  been  with  me 
in  King's  Mountain,  and  who  had  with  some  others  taken 
to  flight  early  in  the  action,  putting  white  papers  in  their  hats, 
by  which  disgraceful  stratagem  they  got  through  the  American 
lines.  I  passed  a  night  at  Heron's  house,  and  once  before  at 
another  man's,  on  whom  I  could  depend.  From  both  I  took 
some  provisions.  All  the  other  nights  I  slept  out — nearly 
a  fortnight.  I  reached  home  on  the  31st  of  October.  I  found 
the  Americans  had  left  me  little.  My  wife  had  had  a  son  on 
the  20th,  whom  I  named  William,  which  was  all  the  christening 
he  had. 

Alexander's  next  experience  was  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable to  one  of  his  active  nature.  We  find  him, 
in  company  with  two  of  his  cousins,  concealed  in  a 
cave  dug  in  a  branch  of  a  creek  under  a  hollow 
poplar  tree.  The  roof  was  so  low  that  it  did  not 
allow  them  room  even  to  sit  upright.  There  they 
were  compelled  to  remain,  lying  flat,  day  after  day ; 
for  the  Americans  had  now  gained  possession  of  all 
the  surrounding  country,  and  close  concealment  was 
their  only  chance  of  safety.  Luckily  their  hiding-place 
was  within  reach  of  their  own  homes,  and,  after  dark 
each  night,  their  wives  stole  cautiously  to  the  cave 
with  a  supply  of  food,  and  with  what  the  prisoners 
valued  much  more,  and  watched  for  with  feverish 
anxiety  as  night  approached,  news  of  the  enemy's 
whereabouts.  At  length  the  welcome  intelligence  of 
Colonel  Tarleton's  victory  over  Sumpter's  force  set 
them  at  liberty,  and  Alexander  at  once  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  raising  troops.  This 
was  not,  however,  so  easy  of  accomplishment  as 
before  :  men  were  beginning  to  lose,  faith  in  the 
English  cause.  But  his  energy  and  perseverance 
again  overcame  their  reluctance  and  indifference,  and 
he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  efficient  corps, 
marching  to  join  his  old  regiment  at  its  station  on 
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the  Enaree,  which  had  been  named  by  the  officer  in 
command,  Major  Frost,  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
By  some  oversight  this  officer  had  omitted  to  let  the 
reinforcements  coming  up  know  that  the  enemy's 
movements  had  compelled  him  to  change  this  ar- 
rangement, and  Captain  Chesney  and  his  men, 
arriving  at  the  place  punctually  at  the  appointed 
hour,  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  at  once  disarmed  and  marched  them  off. 
Major  Frost  did  his  best  to  repair  his  omission  by 
pursuing  the  enemy  hotly,  and  came  up  with  them 
just  as  they  had  taken  up  an  advantageous  position  of 
defence  in  rear  of  a  house.  He  attacked  at  once, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  dislodging  them  :  the 
Major  was  killed,  and  his  force  retreated.  Chesney 
was  liberated  on  parole,  sent  to  Fort  Ninety- Six,  and 
eventually  exchanged  for  an  American  officer,  in 
accordance  with  a  common  practice  during  the  war. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  again  on  active  service 
under  Colonel  Tarleton,  undertaking  every  duty  in 
which  cool  courage  and  acquaintance  with  the  country 
were  needed.  On  returning  to  his  home  in  the  month 
of  January  for  one  of  those  hurried  visits  to  his  wife 
which  he  was  so  seldom  able  to  accomplish,  he  had 
the  bitter  mortification  to  find  that  the  Americans 
had  again  been  there  before  him,  and,  after  carrying 
off  everything  that  was  portable,  had  set  fire  both  to 
his  house  and  to  his  erops,  "  thus  leaving,"  he  says, 
"  a  pleasant  situation  in  a  lamentable  state,  and  my- 
self without  a  shilling  in  my  pocket."  This  was  his 
last  visit  to  Packolet.  His  wife,  with  her  infant  boy, 
escaped  into  the  woods  during  the  night  and  even- 
tually reached  the  house  of  a  relation  in  safety  ;  but 
the  terror  she  had  gone  through,  and  the  exposure  to 
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the  cold  of  a  winter's  night,  gave  a  shock  to  her 
constitution  from  which  she  never  recovered,  and 
when  her  husband  succeeded  in  tracing  her  out  he 
found  her  utterly  broken  down.  His  first  care  was 
to  place  her  and  her  child  in  safety,  and  then  to 
hasten  on  to  Charleston  himself,  where  he  arrived 
in  a  destitute  condition.  Fortunately  he  met  with 
several  British  officers  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
at  King's  Mountain,  and  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  his  services,  and  they  introduced  him  to  Colonel 
Balfour,  Commandant  of  Charleston,  from  whom  he 
received  an  order  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Seques- 
trated Estates,  and  was  presently  allotted  a  house 
and  provisions,  with  the  service  of  three  negroes. 
Here  he  brought  his  wife  and  child  and  settled  down 
once  more  in  comparative  peace  and  comfort.  He 
was  surrounded  by  neighbours  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  his  own,  and,  by  uniting  their  negroes  in 
one  gang,  they  managed  to  put  in  crops  of  Indian 
corn  and  rice. 

In  April,  however,  Chesney  learnt  that  a  general 
rising  had  been  organised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pond-pond,  his  temporary  home,  of  which  he  in- 
formed Colonel  Balfour,  and,  at  his  request,  accom- 
plished a  cross-country  journey  of  120  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  to  carry  this  intelligence  to  the 
officer  in  command  on  the  Santee  river.  On  his 
return  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  which  was  stationed 
at  Dorchester,  a  strong  British  outpost,  to  which  he 
removed  his  ailing  wife  and  child.  He  was  actively 
employed  during  the  ensuing  campaign,  carrying  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  movements  to  Lord  Rawdon, 
swimming  his  horse  across  Pond- pond  river,  at  the 
head  of  all  those  men  who  could  swim,  and  trans- 
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porting  on  feather  beds  all  those  who  could  not. 
Always  fertile  in  expedients,  always  on  the  alert  to 
undertake  any  duty  that  could  conduce  to  the  success 
of  the  British  arms,  he  achieved  a  notable  reputation 
among  the  leaders  in  this  unhappy  war.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  physical  endurance  and  pluck,  we  may 
mention  that,  while  leaping  his  horse  across  a  ditch 
during  the  campaign,  Chesney  was  speared  in  the 
thigh  by  a  man  lying  in  ambush  beneath  ;  nothing 
daunted,  he  reined  up  his  horse,  made  his  assailant 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  before  him  into  Dor- 
chester. 

Early  in  July  he  joined  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Rawdon,  for  whom  he  had  volunteered 
to  carry  a  message  to  the  Governor  of  Charleston — 
a  duty  of  no  little  danger,  as  all  previous  expresses 
had  been  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  He  was 
desired  to  select  any  horse  that  he  pleased  among 
those  in  the  camp,  but  he  writes  somewhat  proudly, 
"  I  thought  myself  the  best  mounted  officer  there, 
and  found,  before  many  minutes,  use  for  every  muscle 
of  the  good  animal  that  carried  me."  Hardly  had 
he  passed  the  sentries  when  he  was  pursued  by  four 
or  five  of  the  enemy,  two  of  whom  kept  up  the  chase 
for  twenty  miles  through  the  woods.  Distancing 
them  at  last,  he  threaded  his  way  through  unfre- 
quented woods  and  swamps,  at  one  moment  almost- 
stumbling  on  a  picket  of  the  enemy  who  were 
guarding  the  road,  and  finally  reached  Dorchester  in 
safety.  Here,  while  a  fresh  horse  was  being  saddled, 
he  snatched  a  hasty  visit  to  his  wife,  despatched  Lord 
Rawdon's  messages  to  Colonel  Coates  at  Monk's 
Corner,  desiring  him  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  the  Ame- 
ricans had  crossed  Broad  and  Santee  rivers  in  great 
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force  ;  and  galloping  on  to  Charleston,  lie  startled 
Colonel  Balfour,  who  was  walking  quietly  on  the 
piazza,  into  immediate  activity,  having  accomplished 
his  difficult  ride  of  eighty  miles  in  twelve  hours. 
The  Charleston  detachment  was  at  once  turned  out, 
and  marched  to  relieve  Lord  Rawdon  from  his 
perilous  position.  On  Chesney's  return  through 
Dorchester  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
his  noble  horse  had  been  looted  by  the  Americans, 
with  three  hundred  others.  He  had,  however,  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  reinforce- 
ments which  he  had  been  the  means  of  sending  to 
Lord  Rawdon  had  enabled  him  easily  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  line  and  march  on  Charleston ; 
and  although,  later  on,  the  Americans  gradually 
regained  possession  of  almost  all  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Lord  Rawdon  found  it  expedient  to 
withdraw  his  forces  to  another  district,  the  general 
never  forgot  the  important  services  which  Alexander 
Chesney  had  rendered  him,  but  on  many  subsequent 
occasions  testified  his  high  appreciation  of  his  conduct 
by  important  acts  of  friendship. 

Duties  nearer  home  prevented  him  from  following 
the  fortunes  of  his  regiment ;  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  he  joined  a  corps  of  three  companies, 
raised  by  the  loyalists  for  the  defence  of  the  seques- 
trated estates,  now  their  only  remaining  homes.  The 
commissariat  department  fell  to  Chesney's  share,  and 
he  exerted  himself  to  procure  supplies  of  rice  for  the 
little  community  by  manning  a  small  schooner  with 
some  of  his  soldiers,  and  undertaking  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  Cooper's  river.  On  one 
of  these  voyages  the  schooner  capsized,  and  twelve  of 
his  men  were  drowned.  Chesney  and  all  those  who 
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were  on  deck  escaped  by  swimming,  but  as  the  vessel 
turned  literally  bottom  upwards  the  poor  fellows  who 
were  below  had  no  means  of  escape,  although,  as  she 
did  not  fill  with  water  immediately,  they  survived  for 
a  time,  and  their  comrades  could  hear  their  cries  for 
help,  while  they  were  hard  at  work  cutting  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  at 
least  some  of  them.  Before  their  task  was  accom- 
plished, however,  all  was  still,  and  eventually  only 
one  man  was  got  out  alive.  Winter  now  made  the 
navigation  of  the  river  and  all  active  operations  im- 
possible ;  the  little  body  of  troops  had  been  gra- 
dually pressed  back  from  one  stronghold  to  another, 
until  they  were  entirely  confined  by  the  enemy  to 
Charleston  Neck.  Large  supplies  of  wood  were 
necessary  for  fuel,  and  Chesney,  who  was  chosen  to 
provide  this  requisition,  was  thereby  enabled  to  give 
employment  to  numbers  of  destitute  loyalists  whom 
he  found  within  the  lines,  and  who  without  this 
timely  relief  must  literally  have  perished  from 
want. 

His  own  health  was  now  much  broken  ;  hard  work 
and  exposure  were  telling  upon  his  iron  frame ;  and 
the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  at- 
tached, completely  unmanned  him.  He  gave  way  to 
depression,  and,  weakened  both  in  body  and  in  mind, 
despaired  of  recovery.  His  friends  urged  him  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and,  having 
found  a  home  for  his  little  boy*  with  his  mother, 

*  For  thirty-six  years  no  news  could  be  obtained  of  this  son, 
but  at  last,  in  1818,  he  heard  accidentally  that  his  father  was 
alive,  and  wrote  him  a  dutiful  letter  stating  that  he  was  himself 
the  father  of  a  family,  and  could  not  leave  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  All  but  one  of  his  sons  fell  in  the  war  between  North 
and  South. 
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he  resigned  his  appointment,  and  sailed  from  Charles- 
ton on  board  the  transport  Lady  Susan  on  the 
5th  of  April  1782,  nearly  ten  years  after  his  arrival 
in  what  he  then  considered  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  only  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  but  he  had 
already  held  posts  of  high  responsibility,  and  had 
always  acquitted  himself  with  distinction. 

Although  returning  to  Ireland  with  scarcely  a 
shilling  in  his  possession  and  compelled  to  begin  life 
over  again,  there  was  something  in  the  old  love  of 
his  country,  as  he  set  foot  upon  her  soil,  which  raised 
his  spirits  and  revived  his  hopes,  and  it  was  in  any- 
thing but  a  melancholy  mood  that  he  and  some 
companions  of  his  voyage,  ruined  loyalists  like  him- 
self, put  the  slender  contents  of  their  purses  together, 
hired  horses,  and  set  out  in  right  good  spirits  to  ride 
from  Cork  to  Dublin.  They  readily  persuaded  them- 
selves that,  when  their  services  and  their  losses  were 
made  known  to  the  authorities,  compensation  in  some 
shape  or  other  was  sure  to  follow.  They  took  a 
cheap  lodging  together  in  Dublin,  and  Alexander  was 
deputed  to  draw  up  a  short  but  forcible  memorial  to 
the  Lord- Lieutenant,  praying  for  some  situation, 
however  small,  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  But 
the  Viceroy  was  of  the  anti-war  party,  and  returned 
a  decided  refusal  to  their  petition. 

Then  Alexander  first  realised  his  lonely  and  desti- 
tute position,  and  all  his  wonted  courage  failed  him. 
He  sold  what  little  he  had  with  him  in  the  way  of 
clothes ;  (his  watch  and  sword,  his  chief  valuables,  had 
gone  down  in  the  schooner  in  Cooper's  river  ;)  and 
having  thus  raised  a  few  shillings,  he  started  on  foot 
for  County  Antrim  to  ascertain  whether  his  father's 
sister,  Mrs.  Purdy,  and  his  other  relations  were  still 
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alive.  He  would  describe  to  his  children  the  miseries 
of  that  journey — how,  weak  and  footsore,  he  trudged 
heavily  on  from  day  to  day,  sleeping  in  the  meanest 
wayside  cabin,  and  satisfying  his  hunger  with  the 
cheapest  food,  too  proud  to  accept  what  he  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for,  and  without  a  hope  to  cheer  him 
on.  Fortunately  he  found  his  uncle  and  aunt  yet 
alive  ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  arrival  in  the  old  neighbour- 
hood became  known,  he  was  welcomed  on  all  sides 
with  the  heartiness  and  hospitality  for  which  the  Irish 
are  famous.  But  even  this  failed  to  rouse  him  from 
his  gloom,  and  his  aunt,  noticing  his  depression,  and 
anxious  to  suggest  some  motive  for  action,  bade  him 
"cheer  up  and  take  courage,  for  all  might  yet  be 
well,"  adding  that  the  family  had  once  been  very  rich, 
and  were  entitled  to  an  estate  situated  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  Whatever  the  good 
lady  may  have  known  about  the  Chesney  antecedents, 
none  of  the  family  have  been  able  to  discover  much 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  probably  belong  to  the 
Norman  stock  of  De  Caineto  or  De  Chesnaye,  and, 
descending  through  a  Scottish  branch,  migrated  to 
Ireland  about  1641.  The  English  estate  has  never 
been  discovered,  and  remains  in  nubibus ;  but  the 
encouraging  advice  of  the  old  lady  had  at  least  the 
good  effect  of  rousing  her  nephew  from  his  depres- 
sion, and  making  him  take  some  steps  towards 
independence.  He  went  to  London  to  bring  his 
claim  for  compensation  before  the  Government,  and, 
after  the  usual  delays,  a  special  agent  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  claims  of  the  loyalists.  Lords 
Rawdon  and  Cornwallis  exerted  themselves  actively 
in  his  cause,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Tide  -  waiter  at 
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Waterford,  "  until  something  better  should  offer." 
"  Small  as  this  appointment  was,"  he  writes,  "  I  was 
truly  grateful  for  it,  and  found  it  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances a  most  timely  relief  from  idleness  and 
perhaps  the  fear  of  want." 


2  * 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   KINGDOM   OF   MOURNE. 

1788-85. — Tide-waiter  at  Waterford. — Belfast. — Second  mar- 
riage. —  Wife's  Family,  Covenanters.  —  Martyrdom  of 
Margaret  Wilson. — Adventures  of  William  Wilson  during 
the  "  Killing  Time." — John  Wilson  migrates  to  Ireland. — 
Alexander  Chesney  removes  to  Bangor,  Co.  Down. — Birth 
of  a  daughter. — Appointed  Coast-Officer  at  Annalong,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Mourne. — Character  of  the  country. — 
Slieve  Donard. — Scottish  characteristics  of  the  population. 
— Prosperity.  —  Home  manufactures. — Smuggling. — Eeli- 
gious  tolerance. 

ALEXANDER  CHESNEY'S  stay  at  Waterford  was  of  very 
brief  duration.  He  was  transferred  to  Belfast  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  first  appointment,  and  this 
change  seems  to  have  been  especially  grateful  to  him, 
as  it  brought  him  within  easy  reach  of  his  numerous 
connections  in  and  about  Bally  mena,  to  one  of 
whom,  Jane  Wilson,  he  was  united  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1783.  Chesney  was  now  in  his  twenty- 
ninth,  and  his  bride  in  her  twentieth,  year.  None 
but  a  courageous  woman  would  have  consented  to 
share  the  hardships  of  a  life  such  as  her  husband's 
then  was;  but  Jane  sprang  from  a  hardy  Scottish 
ancestry,  and  more  than  one  of  her  family  had  known 
what  it  was  to  endure  privations  and  persecution 
in  the  cause  of  duty  and  principle.  Her  great- 
aunt,  Margaret  Wilson,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  was  done 
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to  death  by  drowning  in  the  Solway  rather  than  sub- 
scribe to  the  hated  prelacy. 

We  need  not  relate  that  tale  of  cruelty,  which  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  Scottish  history  ;  but  some 
episodes  in  the  life  of  the  martyr's  brother,  William 
Wilson,  which  are  recorded  in  a  manuscript  family 
history,  are  interesting  as  showing  the  sort  of  people 
from  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  sprang.  The 
Covenanter  spirit,  with  all  its  limitations,  possessed  a 
certain  indomitable  force  and  strength  which  is  not 
easily  paralleled  among  other  folk,  and  Chesneys  and 
Wilsons  alike  owed  much  of  their  energy  and  perse- 
verance to  this  common  inheritance.  William  Wilson 
was  tenant  in  Wastland,  Nithsdale,  Cummock,  Ayr- 
shire, at  the  time  of  the  persecution.  He  was  much 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Covenanters,  who 
hid  in  the  wastes  around  his  dwelling,  and  some  of 
whom  lost  their  lives  not  many  yards  from  his  own 
door,  shot  by  troopers  when  engaged  in  devotional 
exercises : — 

It  was  in  the  year  1684,  which  was  denominated  the  "  killing 
time,"  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  murders  which  were 
committed  by  the  soldiers  in  the  open  field,  that  William  Wil- 
son was  more  especially  taken  notice  of.  He  was  so  well  known 
as  an  obnoxious  Covenanter,  that  on  account  of  the  searchings 
after  him  he  was  obliged  frequently  to  leave  home  and  seek  a 
hiding-place  in  the  ravines  and  thickets  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  residence.  In  this  way  he  kept  himself  concealed  for 
several  months,  not  daring  to  visit  his  family.  One  evening  he 
withdrew  from  his  hiding-place  ;  his  wife  was  near  her  confine- 
ment ;  but  just  as  he  drew  near  the  house  a  party  of  troopers 
came  in  sight.  To  enter  his  dwelling  was  certain  capture,  and 
to  run  was  to  be  pursued  ;  so  he  sauntered  along  carelessly,  but 
was  noticed  by  the  soldiers,  who  suspected  that  he  was  the 
person  of  whom  they  were  in  search.  They  quickened  their 
march  and  ':ode  on  in  pursuit ;  he  ran  towards  the  river  and 
gained  the  opposite  bank  before  the  horsemen  came  up,  but  they 
instantly  crossed  the  channel  after  the  fugitive,  stood  at  the 
other  edge,  and  fired  a  few  shots  among  the  underwood.  Wil- 
son escaped  unhurt.  They  then  paid  a  visit  to  his  house,  and 
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behaved  less  rudely  than  was  expected ;  they  had  a  purpose  to 
serve,  however,  and  resolved  to  come  again  in  a  few  hours, 
when  they  hoped  to  surprise  Wilson  in  his  house.     The  return 
of  the  soldiers  that  night  was  not  anticipated  by  Wilson,  who 
stole  back  to  visit  his  family.     One  hour  passed  away  after 
another,  and  the  family,  gratified  that  no  serious  injury  had 
befallen  them,  were  gathered  round  the  fire  of  blazing  turf; 
Wilson  had  just  laid  the  Bible  on  his  knee  to  commence  worship, 
when  the  tramping  of  horses  was  heard  near  the  door,  and  in 
a  moment  it  was  ascertained  that   a   company  of  troopers  had 
arrived  in  the  close,  and  that  the  house  was  actually  besieged. 
Wilson  passed  in  haste  by  an  inner  door  into  the  cow-house,  in 
which  a  roost  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  'domestic 
fowls,  which  were  kept  in  considerable  flocks  about  farm-houses. 
This  roost  was  a  rather   frail   erection,  being  constructed  of 
fragile  sticks  placed  on  temporary  joists  laid  across  the  house 
and  resting  on  the  top  of  the  opposite  wall,  and  the  whole  was 
covered  with  turf,  on  which  was  spread  a  quantity  of  straw, 
where  the  fowls  deposited  their  eggs.     As  Wilson  dared  not 
issue  from  any  of  the  doors,  it  occurred  to  him  to  occupy  the 
roost,  which  he  did  without  delay.     After  searching  the  house 
the  soldiers  entered  the  cow-house  with  a  flaming  candle,  and 
they  assembled  right  under  the  roost.     Part  of  Wilson's  person 
not  being  quite  concealed  within  the  place,  he  attempted  to 
crawl  further  out  of  sight ;  and  in  the  act  of  doing  so  the  doubt- 
ful flooring  gave  way,  and  he  was  all  at  once  precipitated,  with 
turf,  straw,  fowls,  and   eggs,   straight   on   the   heads  of  the 
troopers.   The  light  was  instantly  extinguished,  and  the  soldiers 
were  crushed  to  the  ground  among  cackling  fowls  and  clouds  of 
dust.   The  gallant  intruders,  alarmed  in  the  extreme,  and  think- 
ing the  house  was  coming  down,  crept  from  under  the  ruin,  half 
suffocated,  some  of  them  wounded  by  the  fallen  timber,  and 
straightway  made  their  escape,  amid  the  cackling  of  fowls  and 
the  lowing  of  cattle.     The  dubious  reception  they  had  met  with, 
and  the  suspicion  of  further  mischief  that  might  be  pending 
over  them  in  the  dark,  induced  them  to  leave  the  place  ;  so 
honest  William  escaped. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  met  by  a  different  party  of 
dragoons  as  he  was  riding  along  on  a  fine  grey  mare.  The 
soldiers  accosted  him  and  demanded  his  pass.  He  replied  that 
he  had  in  the  house  one  which  he  had  received  from  his  King 
(meaning  his  Bible),  and  if  they  would  remain  where  they  were 
he  would  go  and  fetch  it.  The  men  agreed  to  hold  the  mare  as 
a  pledge  till  he  should  return,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to 
retain  the  animal  altogether.  Wilson  was  glad  to  get  out  of 
their  reach,  but  at  the  same  time  could  not  think  of  losing  his 
favourite  mare,  and  accordingly  he  kept  his  eye  on  their  move- 
ments and  followed  at  a  distance,  concealing  himself  among  the 
brushwood  which  covered  the  bank  of  the  river  on  both  sides. 
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The  soldiers  crossed  the  river  to  a  house  on  the  opposite  side. 
Wilson,  keeping  at  a  proper  distance  behind,  saw  the  troopers 
enter  the  house  and  leave  their  horses  tied  at  the  door  ;  he  then 
advanced  to  a  short  distance  from  the  house  and,  emerging 
stealthily  from  the  covert,  cut  the  halter  by  which  his  good 
grey  mare  was  tied.  She  instantly  scampered  off  across  the 
fields  and  in  a  short  time  was  hid  among  the  bushes.  Wilson 
escaped  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  soldiers. 

William  Wilson  did  not  leave  Scotland,  but  his 
brother  John  crossed  over  to  Ireland  to  escape  the 
persecution  during  "  the  killing  time  "  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  about  a  twelvemonth  before  the  barbarous 
execution  of  his  sister,  and  settled  at  Birney  Hill,  in 
the  parish  of  Skerry  or  Braid,  near  Ballymena.  He 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  Carrickfergus,  and  was 
present  at  the  landing  there  of  William  III.  in  June 
1690.  A  bottle  which  he  received  from  the  king's  own 
hand  on  this  occasion,  when  William  distributed  whisky 
among  his  followers,  was  preserved  in  the  Wilson 
family  for  130  years.  This  John  Wilson  married 
four  times  and  left  a  large  family,  one  of  whom,  also 
called  John,  son  of  Jennet  Brown,  a  beauty  of  those 
days,  was  the  father,  by  Elizabeth  Kirkpatrick,  of  ten 
sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  Mrs.  Chesney  was 
the  elder.  She  was  delicate  and  fragile  in  appearance, 
but  her  brave  spirit,  her  gentleness,  good  sense,  and 
deep  practical  piety,  eminently  fitted  her  to  be  the 
true  helpmeet  of  such  a  man  as  Alexander  Chesney 
in  difficult  and  dangerous  times,  and  to  bring  up 
her  large  family  as  loyal  and  upright  citizens. 

Scarcely  had  the  young  couple  established  them- 
selves in  Belfast  when  Alexander  Chesney  was  again 
summoned  to  London  about  his  claims,  and  was 
adjudged  an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  He 
writes  on  this  occasion :  "  Took  a  walk  in  the  park, 
and  saw  their  Majesties  going  to  St.  James's  ;  it  gave 
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me  great  pleasure  to  see  our  beloved  monarch,  in 
whose  cause  I  had  sacrificed  my  all."  He  shortly 
after  received,  as  he  tells  us,  "  the  pleasing  news  of 
my  appointment  as  Coast-officer  at  Bangor,  County 
Down,  which  placed  me  at  once  beyond  want  and 
near  County  Antrim,  two  most  agreeable  circum- 
stances." He  spent  the  winter  of  1783-84  in  improv- 
ing himself  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  which  his  early 
introduction  to  active  agricultural  and  military  life 
doubtless  made  needful,  and  in  carrying  on  an  active 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  loyalists,  who  had  with  one  consent 
placed  the  advocacy  of  their  cause  in  his  hands,  and 
who  attributed  to  his  painstaking  perseverance  and 
honest  statement  of  facts  the  reasonably  fair  settle- 
ment which  they  ultimately  obtained.  His  individual 
claim  of  £2,000  for  losses  actually  proven  was  com- 
pounded for,  about  this  time,  by  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  £398,  the  difference  being  accounted  for  by 
the  Commissioners  as  a  set-off  against  the  revenue 
employment  which  he  then  held. 

In  June  1785  his  eldest  daughter  was  born,  and 
named  Eliza,  after  Lady  Moira,  the  wife  of  his  old 
commander  Lord  Rawdon,  now  Earl  of  Moira.  But 
life  at  Bangor  proved  too  quiet  and  uneventful  for  a 
man  of  so  energetic  a  disposition,  and  when,  after 
having  been  there  two  years,  he  heard  that  an  officer 
in  a  wild  mountain  district  desired  an  exchange,  he 
resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  see  whether  the  place 
seemed  to  offer  a  promising  field  for  his  exertions. 
What  might  have  repelled  another  was  attractive  to 
Chesney.  Annalong,  a  small  fishing  village  on  the 
coast  of  County  Down,  was  at  that  time  the  head- 
quarters of  a  notorious  band  of  smugglers,  one  of 
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whom  had  been  killed  by  the  coast-officer  in  a  private 
quarrel,  for  which  reason  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  place.  Relying  upon  his  American  experi- 
ences and  his  power  of  enforcing  discipline,  and 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  adventure,  Chesney  felt 
sure  of  being  able  to  master  the  situation,  and  with 
no  small  relish  looked  forward  to  the  pursuit  of 
smuggling  vessels,  hand-to-hand  tussles,  and  the 
capture  of  prizes.  He  concluded  the  exchange  at 
once,  and  proceeded  to  remove  his  wife,  his  child, 
and  his  chattels. 

How  they  made  the  journey,  which,  though  easy 
enough  now,  must  then  have  seemed  not  a  little  for- 
midable, through  mountain  gorges,  on  execrable  roads, 
we  do  not  know,  but  in  all  probability  the  vehicle 
that  transported  them  was  the  "  low-backed  car."  A 
little  later  we  hear  of  a  visit  paid  by  Mrs.  Wilson  to 
her  daughter,  the  kdy  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  her 
husband,  and  doing  the  whole  distance  between  Birney 
Hill  and  Prospect,  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  hi  one 
day. 

The  ancient  "kingdom"  of  Mourne  needs  some 
introduction,  for,  although  since  the  opening  of  the 
Greenore  route  it  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita,  this 
beautiful  tract  of  country  is  still  far  less  frequented 
than  it  deserves  to  be,  and  we  may  travel  much 
further  in  search  of  the  picturesque  without  seeing 
anything  half  so  striking  as  its  mountain  range.  This 
chain,  nearly  attaining  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet,  and 
singularly  varied  in  outline,  crosses  the  southern  por- 
tion of  County  Down  from  Dundrum  Bay  to  the  town 
of  Newry,  where  it  forms  the  northern  rampart  of 
Carlingford  Lough,  the  southern  or  County  Louth 
side  of  which  is  also  bounded  by  a  fine  range.  As 
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you  approach  from  the  sea,  blue  summits  rise  on  either 
hand,  and  the  ruined  fortresses  of  Greencastle  and 
Carlingford,  with  the  Block  House  in  mid-lough,  show 
how  amply  the  water-way  was  defended  in  feudal 
times;  while,  on  the  contrary  way,  the  train  from 
Newry  stops  at  the  bright  little  town  of  Warrenpoint 
at  the  head  of  the  lough,  and  then  the  steamer  coasts 
beside  the  pretty  village  of  Rostrevor  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  densely  wooded  hills.  The  tract  of  country 
shut  in  between  the  Mournec  mountains  and  the 
channel  is  nearly  semi-circular.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Borcha,  taken,  as  Sir  Samuel  Fergusson  tells  us,  from 
that  of  the  mythical  herdsman  of  one  of  the  early 
Ulster  kings,  who  had  his  seat,  according  to  the  legend, 
upon  the  top  of  Beignan,  one  of  the  highest  of  the 
mountain  peaks,  and  from  thence  surveyed  his  flocks 
from  Rathlin  to  the  borders  of  Meath.  In  the  Book  of 
Rights  we  find  that  the  King  of  Uladh  (Ulster)  paid 
to  the  King  of  Borcha  three  mantles,  three  horses,  and 
three  hounds,  as  a  gift  bestowed  by  the  suzerain  upon 
his  vassal,  in  return  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  levy 
tribute.  The  name  Mourne  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Crick-Mugdorna  or  territory  of  Cremorne,  County 
Monaghan,  from  which  place  a  son  of  Colla  Meann,  an- 
cestor of  a  branch  of  the  MacMahons,  removed  during 
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the  twelfth  century ;  but  some  writers  say  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mor  Kemi,  the  "great  ridge."  We  know 
very  little  of  its  early  history,  although  the  presence 
of  many  earthen  forts  or  "  raths  "  attests  its  former 
occupation  by  primitive  races.  These  raths  are  often 
large  enough  to  be  profitably  tilled,  and  a  flourishing 
crop  of  potatoes  may  be  seen  where  once  were  doubt- 
less sheltered  the  herds  and  belongings  of  the  "  God- 
tribes  "  ;  but  others  are  so  small  that  they  will 
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scarcely  contain  a  hut.  Two  or  three  huge  cromlechs 
or  dolmens  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Mourne,  buried 
beneath  which  ancient  weapons  have  been  found ;  and 
there  are  a  few  menhirs  or  erect  stones.  In  feudal 
times  Mourne  was  entitled  "a  half  barony"  on 
account  of  its  smallness,  and  it  is  described  as  "  very 
coarse  and  rugged,  the  distance  between  sea  and 
mountain  being  in  some  parts  one,  and  in  others  three 
miles."  Its  only  town  Kilkeel  (i.e.  "the  church  of 
the  strait")  was  so  named  on  account  of  its  being 
situated  in  a  narrow  district. 

Slieve  Donard,  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  chain,  which 
stands  out  from  the  other  hills  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
cone,  is  visible  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and 
is  connected  with  some  of  the  very  oldest  of  Irish 
legends.  When  Partholan,  the  Scythian  parricide,  the 
first  invader  of  Erin,  fled  from  the  avenging  pestilence 
which  slew  multitudes  of  his  followers  at  Tallaght  or 
Tamlacht,  "  the  plague  sepulchre,"  he  and  his  re- 
maining people  established  themselves  in  Ulster,  and 
Slanga  his  son,  a  noted  warrior,  was  buried  on  the 
summit  of  this  mountain,  which  was  first  called  after 
his  name.  But  afterwards  in  the  sixth  century 
Domangart,  a  holy  hermit,  afterwards  known  as  St. 
Donard,  made  an  oratoiy  of  the  burial-place  of  the 
chieftain,  and  dwelt  beside  it,  since  which  time  the 
name  of  the  peak  has  been  Slieve  Donard.  The  saint 
must  have  found  his  dwelling-place  almost  as  bleak  as 
St.  Brendan's  on  his  Kerry  mountain.  There  is  now 
no  vestige  of  either  warrior  or  saint,  save  an  old 
cairn  which  the  people  say  marks  the  oratory,  and  a 
little  spring  they  call  St.  Donard's  well;  but  Harris 
describes  a  cavern  chapel  where  mass  was  said  even 
during  the  last  century,  and  the  rude  chamber 
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in  which  the  pilgrims  took  shelter.  The  craggy 
castellated  peaks  that  stretch  away  from  Slieve 
Donard  are  very  picturesque,  with  gentle  heather 
slopes  below,  and  rounded  grassy  or  wooded  knolls 
around,  whence  tumbles  down  the  glen  a  noisy  tor- 
rent, spanned  by  its  ivy-clad  bridge  of  a  single 
arch,  among  hollies  and  birches,  oaks  and  hazels  ; 
while  more  than  one  little  tarn  sparkling  in  the 
bosom  of  the  hills  affords  a  fair  day's  sport,  although 
the  "salmon  leap,"  a  favourite  place  for  picnics,  is 
deserted  by  the  royal  fish.  Cultivation  has  been 
carried  as  far  as  possible  up  most  of  the  accessible 
slopes,  and  cottages  with  tiny  fields  are  perched  on 
steep  inclines  where  the  plough  must  give  way  to 
the  long  narrow  spade  of  the  North. 

The  Mourne  district  preserves  to  a  large  extent  the 
character  impressed  upon  it  by  the  Scottish  settlers 
who  came  over  in  great  numbers  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  names,  speech,  and  phy- 
sical appearance  all  point  to  Scottish  origin,  or  at 
least  an  overpowering  Scottish  influence.  Not  a  word 
of  the  old  Irish  tongue  is  spoken  or  understood  by  the 
peasantry,  but  North  Country  idioms  abound  in  their 
talk.  They  are  a  thrifty  race  when  compared  with 
the  Southerns,  and  their  little  plots  of  land,  aided  by 
the  abundance  of  sea  wrack  thrown  up  on  the  shore 
and  grown  on  stones,  carefully  placed  and  marked  out 
as  private  property,  are  made  to  produce  twice  what 
the  same  acreage  would  yield  in  the  South,  although 
the  soil  is  poor  and  thin.  And,  considering  the 
character  of  the  country,  the  barony  is  well  peopled. 
If  you  take  your  stand  on  any  of  the  hills,  and  count 
the  homesteads  within  sight,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
their  number.  Most  of  them  have  a  slated  prolonga- 
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tion  attached  to  the  original  thatched  cottage,  with 
two  or  three  trees,  and  perhaps  a  few  hollyhocks, 
fuchsias,  and  wall-flowers,  in  front;  and  the  better 
class  of  houses  have  tiny  round  stacks  of  hay,  a  little 
cow-byre,  a  piggery,  and  possibly  a  hen-house  ;  but, 
above  all,  a  good  crop  of  kale  plants  will  be  some- 
where at  hand,  to  feed  the  cow  in  winter  and  the 
pig  in  the  summer  months. 

Most  of  the  Mourne  peasants  are  also  fishermen, 
and  when  their  crops  are  in  the  ground  they  get  their 
boats  and  tackle  in  order  for  their  summer  venture  ; 
and  though  their  furnishings  are  none  of  the  best, 
large  sums  are  made  by  this  occupation,  which  helps 
the  land,  and  what  little  remains  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture, to  maintain  prosperity.  As  a  body,  and  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mourne  are  fairly  well-to-do ;  although  many  a 
wretched  cabin  is  still  to  be  seen,  where  the  wolf 
lurks  at  the  door.  But  on  the  whole  the  people  are 
contented,  kindly,  and  simple  ;  and,  while  they  have 
a  firm  belief  in  fairies,  banshees,  and  a  host  of  other 
superstitions,  they  keep  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  main 
chance  and  are  a  match  for  most  people  in  a  bargain. 
Like  all  mountain  races,  they  cling  to  the  soil  with 
the  utmost  tenacity,  and  will  make  any  sacrifice  to 
get  or  retain  a  bit  of  land.  Their  holdings  are  very 
small,  and  rents  by  no  means  low ;  yet  nothing  short 
of  absolute  necessity  will  induce  them  to  sell,  while 
exorbitant  prices  are  freely  given  for  tenant-right, 
and  even  tnose  who  emigrate  look  forward  to  an 
eventual  return  to  the  old  country.  Yet  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  district  more  barren  of  comfort  than 
Mourne  was  when  the  Chesneys  arrived  in  it.  Every- 
thing not  home-grown  and  home-made  had  to  be 
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brought  from  a  long  distance,  and  woe  to  the  luckless 
house- wife  who  forgot  to  lay  in  proper  stores  at  her 
annual  journey  to  the  market-town.  Indeed,  nothing 
marks  more  strongly  the  advance  of  civilization  in 
Mourne  than  the  facilities  which  now  exist,  even  in 
quite  remote  districts,  for  the  purchase  of  any  neces- 
sary. Even  drapery  goods  can  now  be  had  every- 
where, and  spinning  and  weaving  are  no  longer  carried 
on  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  but  when  Mrs.  Chesney 
arrived  there,  and  long  afterwards,  the  making  of 
woollen  clothing,  as  well  as  linen  towelling  and  coarse 
damask,  was  a  principal  industry,  and  the  blue  home- 
spun dresses  and  red  cloaks  of  the  women,  and  quaint, 
long-tailed  coats  with  brass  buttons  of  the  men,  were 
all  home-made.  The  great  aim  of  the  Mourne  people 
was  to  avoid  spending  money.  Fish-oil  in  earthen 
porringers,  with  rush  wicks,  furnished  light  in  the 
cabin,  and  even  the  better  class  used  nothing  but 
home-made  candles;  and  if  the  cow-byre,  or  other 
outbuilding  had  to  be  visited  after  dark,  a  splinter 
of  bog-wood  formed  an  excellent  torch.  But  most  of 
the  work  was  done  by  fire -light,  and  we  remember 
hearing  of  an  old  tailor  who  used  every  now  and  then 
to  address  his  family  with  "Now,  boys,  yees  may 
turn  a  peat "  (to  give  more  light),  "for  I  am  going  to 
ranther";  and  "  ranthering  "  is,  in  English,  nothing 
less  than  fine-drawing,  which  the  old  fellow  found 
no  difficulty  in  doing  by  this  light. 

The  fare  of  these  hardy  people  was  naturally  of  a 
very  homely  character.  Oaten  porridge  and  rye  bread, 
with  potatoes  and  fish,  formed  its  staple.  Even 
the  better  class,  or  squireens,  by  no  means  lived 
sumptuously,  though  they  enjoyed  a  kind  of  rough 
plenty,  and  were  much  given  to  hospitality.  As  they 
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were  every  man  of  them  connected  with  smugglers, 
they  were  sufficiently  choice  in  the  matter  of  wines 
and  spirits,  for  which  they  contrived  to  find  safe 
hiding-places  ;  and  the  three  caverns  on  the  coast, 
not  far  from  Newcastle,  were  for  a  long  time  useful 
receptacles  for  the  goods  of  illicit  traders.  One  of 
these  caves  was  supposed  to  run  up  right  under  the 
base  of  Slieve  Donard,  and  to  be  inhabited  by  some  of 
the  weird  creatures  implicitly  believed  in  by  the 
superstitious  peasantry ;  another  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  horrible  murder,  for  down  this  black  abyss  the 
parricide  Armer  threw  his  aged  father  ;  the  third — 
a  frightful  chasm — was  only  remarkable  for  the  inno- 
cent legend  that  one  Moggie,  a  stalwart  and  virtuous 
damsel,  leapt  across  it  with  a  basket  of  eggs  upon 
her  head,  and  thus  baffled  a  too-pressing  military 
admirer.  The  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  Mourne  are  pretty  equal ;  of  the  former  the  Presby- 
terians are  the  most  numerous,  but  there  are  many 
Anglicans,  and  members  of  various  other  sects.  In 
former  days  not  a  little  religious  bitterness  prevailed ; 
but  that  has  passed  away,  arid  the  Orangeman  and 
his  Catholic  neighbour  may  be  seen  enjoying  them- 
selves together  over  a  friendly  smoke,  and  burying 
their  differences  in  a  jovial  entertainment,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  English  visitor  who  has  heard 
too  much  of  Irish  bigotry. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"THE  BARRACK"  AND  "PROSPECT." 

1785-1808.— The  Coast-Guard  Station  at  Annalong.— "  The 
Barrack." — Conspiracy  of  smugglers. —  Birth  of  Francis 
Bawdon  Chesney. — Engagement  with  smugglers. — Francis's 
early  acquaintance  with  fire-arms. — Attempted  Assassina- 
tion of  Captain  Chesney. — Prospect. — Francis's  Journal. — 
Education  at  a  Day-school. — Paternal  Discipline. — Lady 
Moira's  interest  in  the  boy. — Captain  Chesney  enrols  the 
Mourne  Infantry  to  defend  the  district  against  the  United 
Irishmen. — Francis  appointed  to  a  Cadetship  at  Woolwich. 
— A  Sub-Lieutenant  in  his  father's  Corps,  on  active  ser- 
vice at  Newry  and  Dundalk,  at  the  age  of  nine. — Execu- 
tion of  rebels. — Presentation  of  Francis  to  Lord-Lieutenant. 
— Education  resumed. — Visit  to  Dublin. — Lady  Moira's 
kindness. — Boyish  amusements. — Moral  courage. — Home 
Life. — The  Mother. — Eemoteness  of  Mourne. — His  Sisters' 
Education. — Entertainments. — Contraband  Luxuries — Mr. 
Coulter's  reminiscences. 

THE  Coast-Guard  station  of  Mourne,  when  Alexander 
Chesney  took  possession,  was  situated  at  a  distance  of 
some  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  a  large  bare- 
looking  but  substantially -built  and  slated  house  in 
the  town-land  of  Ballymacveaghmore  (or  Ballyvea) 
was  made  over  to  him  as  his  residence,  which  he  was 
for  some  time  obliged  to  share  with  two  other  families 
who  had  obtained  prior  possession.  As  Government 
property  the  house  had  got  the  name  of  "  The 
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Barrack  "  ;  and  there  was  this  peculiarity  about  it — 
that  its  doors  and  window-frames  were  all  made  of 
solid  mahogany,  taken  from  some  of  the  vessels  that 
went  to  pieces  on  the  inhospitable  coast.  Alexander 
Chesney  soon  discovered  that  the  situation  of  Coast- 
Officer  in  Mourne  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 
The  duty  of  watching  the  smugglers,  protecting 
wrecks,  and  saving  their  crews  and  passengers,  re- 
quired no  little  vigilance  and  intrepidity,  and  was  cer- 
tain to  bring  him  into  collision  with  his  lawless  and 
unscrupulous  neighbours.  Not  long  after  his  appoint- 
ment a  combination  was  formed  by  the  boatmen  and 
smugglers  to  get  the  man  whom  they  instinctively 
felt  to  be  their  master  removed  to  another  district. 
They  preferred  calumnious  charges  against  their 
coast-officer  before  the  Commissioner,  Colonel  Ross. 
The  attempt,  like  another  many  years  later,  was  a 
complete  failure,  and  ended  in  the  entire  exculpation 
of  the  accused  and  in  his  acquisition  of  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  his  examiner ;  but  it  showed  very 
clearly  the  disposition  of  the  Mourne  people  towards 
him,  and  the  necessity  of  caution  in  dealing  with 
them.  Chesney,  however,  was  not  the  man  to 
be  easily  frightened,  and,  in  no  wise  relaxing  his 
exertions,  continued  on  the  look-out  for  smuggling 
transactions  by  land  and  sea. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1789,  while  still  living  at 
Ballyvea,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  his  second  son 
and  fourth  child,  was  born,  and  named  Francis 
Rawdon  after  his  patron,  Lord  Moira. 

What  was  going  on  around  him  must  have  early 
accustomed  the  infant's  eyes  and  ears  to  fire-arms. 
His  first  toy  was  his  father's  pistol,  which  he  loved 
to  carry  to  bed  with  him.  He  was  not  two  years 
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old  when  a  serious  engagement  took  place  between 
his  father's  Revenue  men  and  the  crew  of  the  famous 
armed  smuggling  lugger,  the  Morgan  Rattler,  a  vessel 
which  none  of  the  Revenue  cruisers  were  disposed 
to  attack.      "On  the  4th  of  December   1790,"  says 
Alexander  Chesney  in  his  journal,  "  she  anchored  in 
Glass- Drummond  Bay,  with  a  number  of  yawls  along- 
side and   astern,  with  goods  in  each,  preparatory  to 
landing.     The  Revenue  pinnace  was  sent  out,  and  a 
party  of  officers  was  stationed  on  land  to  prevent  a 
landing.    In  order  to  effect  their  purpose  sixteen  men 
were  despatched  in  the  lugger's  boats  to  drive  off  the 
Revenue  land  party  and  take  the  pinnace  also.     The 
Revenue  party  now  opened  a  fire  on  the  assailants, 
which  not  only  deterred   them  from  their  purpose 
when  landed,  but  cut  them  off  from  their  own  boat. 
The  lugger  now  fired  a  gun  to  cover  her  party,  and 
she  sent  at  the  same  time  a  reinforcement  of  twelve 
men,    who    landed   about   half-a-mile   north   of  the 
Revenue  party  and  attacked  them  by  firing  in  their 
rear.      I  moved  towards   the    latter  party,  leaving 
some  of  my  people  to  protect  our  boat.     During  this 
movement  the  smugglers  got  their  first  party  and 
boat  to  sea,  and,  the  Revenue  party  being  obliged  to 
retreat  before  the  second  party  of  the  lugger's  men, 
the  landing  was  effected,  the  assailants  being  three 
to  one.     None  of  the  Revenue  party  suffered,    but 
it  was  believed  that  some  of  the  lugger's  men  had 
been  wounded  by  our  shots,  as  ten  or  twelve  rounds 
were  fired."     The  smugglers  were  heard  to  call  out 
u  Fire  at  the  man  on  the  horse,"  meaning  Chesney 
himself ;  but  the  shots  did  not  touch  him. 

Alexander  Chesney's  remonstrances  with  the  autho- 
rities and  requests  for  military  support   were  at  the 
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time  unheeded,  and  the  smuggling  consequently 
increased  ;  all  the  principal  families  in  Mourne 
were  actively  engaged  in  it,  while  the  feats  of  their 
sea-allies  became  more  and  more  daring.  At  last 
several  cruisers  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  that  part 
of  the  coast,  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  for  some  time 
stationed  in  Mourne,  and  the  Revenue  party  at  Ros- 
trevor  was  considerably  strengthened. 

Francis  Chesney  was  always  an  active,  sturdy 
child,  and  at  three  years  old  his  energy  nearly 
caused  a  terrible  domestic  tragedy.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  possess  himself  of  a  gun  which  was  kept 
over  the  kitchen  fire-place,  and  a  foolish  man- 
servant, anxious  to  see  that  it  was  not  loaded  before 
handing  it  to  his  young  master,  pulled  the  trigger 
and  sent  the  ball  through  Mrs.  Chesney's  skirt, 
happily  without  doing  her  any  injury.  The  alarm 
occasioned  by  this  incident  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  childish  mind,  especially  as  his  father, 
who  was  not  at  home  when  the  accident  happened, 
took  him  out  of  doors  on  his  return  and  showed  him 
the  use  and  the  danger  of  fire-arms.  "  Thus,"  he 
afterwards  wrote,  "I  had  my  first  lesson  at  a  very 
early  period  in  life." 

This  lesson  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  same  subject.  "We 
have  already  mentioned  that  a  conspiracy  against 
Alexander  Chesney  had  existed  between  the  boat- 
men and  smugglers  of  his  district,  and  that  they 
failed  in  their  endeavour  to  get  him  out  of  the 
country.  This  failure  naturally  did  not  tend  to 
diminish  their  ill-will  towards  him,  and  they  resolved 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  by  waylaying 
him  as  he  was  returning  from  the  shore  to  his  own 
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house.  His  usual  route  was  well  known ;  but  in  the 
darkness  of  a  winter  night  the  cowardly  assassins 
were  unable  to  distinguish  one  officer  from  another, 
and,  making  sure  that  the  man  they  saw  passing 
could  be  no  other  than  the  obnoxious  coast-officer 
himself,  they  fired,  and  killed  on  the  spot  his  chief 
boatman,  Alexander  McDowell.  Chesney  himself, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  had  taken  a  different 
road.  When  the  corpse  was  brought  home,  the 
Captain,  under  the  influence  of  strong  compassion 
for  the  man  who  had  been  sacrificed  in  his  place,  and 
also,  perhaps,  to  impress  his  little  son  very  strongly 
with  the  conviction  that  a  gun  was  a  deadly  weapon, 
took  him  up  to  the  body  and  made  him  kiss  the  cold 
lips,  the  sensation  of  which  the  child  said  that  he 
never  forgot,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  the  appear- 
ance of  the  corpse  was  as  distinct  in  his  memory  as 
if  it  had  been  recently  seen. 

In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Coastguard 
Station  was  removed  to  a  spot  much  nearer  to  the 
shore.  A  thatched  house  called  "  Prospect "  was 
assigned  as  the  new  residence  of  the  Chesney  family, 
and  there  they  remained  nearly  thirty  years.  The 
removal  took  place  on  the  24th  of  June  1793,  the 
child  Francis  doing  the  whole  distance  (three  Irish 
miles)  on  foot,  incited  to  the  performance  of  this  feat 
by  the  promise  of  some  pigeons,  of  which  he  took 
instant  possession  on  his  arrival.  The  change  of 
residence  seems  to  have  been  as  great  a  pleasure  to 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Chesney  as  to  their  little  son ;  and 
this  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  remem- 
ber the  comfortable,  solid-looking  homestead,  sheltered 
...-.  by-'tUe  mountain  behind,  with  the  large  walled  garden 
,?"  ;s3^£e'feack,  through  which  ran  a  beautiful  clear  stream ; 
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the  farm-yard  at  the  side  with  its  poultry  and  cattle, 
and  pigeon  tower,  and  the  flower  garden  in  front, 
protected  from  wild  blasts  by  a  grove  of  trees,  cut 
away  here  and  there,  so  as  to  afford  a  view  out  to  sea. 
It  is  a  barren  enough  place  now,  still  used  as  the 
Annalong  Coastguard  Station  ;  but,  when  the  Ches- 
neys  dwelt  there,  "  Prospect  "  was  as  good  a  specimen 
as  might  be  met  with  of  a  Northern  Irish  home. 

The  boy's  education,  such  as  it  was,  seems  to  have 
begun  seriously  when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  as 
we  learn  from  a  short  account  of  his  young  days, 
written  by  way  of  preface  to  a  journal  which  he  kept 
very  regularly  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
This  is  what  he  says  on  beginning  it : — 

Having  been  for  some  time  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
making  some  memoranda  which  possibly  may  prove  useful  at  a 
future  day,  and  having  delayed  that  object  too  long,  I  take 
advantage  of  a  wet  St.  Swithin  in  1820  to  record  my  errors  and 
bad  conduct,  rather  than  what  I  should  be  inclined  from  self- 
love  to  consider  the  contrary  ;  but  I  trust  in  God  that  it  will  not 
continue  to  kick  the  beam  so  unfavourably,  and  that  in  noting 
the  particular  events  which  have  occurred,  or  which  may 
follow,  I  may  be  able  to  make  the  future  a  desirable  contrast 
with  the  past :  in  short,  feeble  and  unstable  though  I  be,  I  look 
for  improvement  through  that  assistance  which  alone  can  bring 
it  about. 

From  this  we  get  an  idea  of  the  religious  tone 
of  the  writer's  mind,  and  of  his  principal  reason 
for  keeping  such  a  daily  record,  much  of  which  is  for 
that  very  reason  of  too  private  a  nature  for  publi- 
cation :  but  there  remains  a  considerable  amount  of 
valuable  material  in  the  journal  of  which  it  is  per- 
missible to  make  free  use,  and  many  extracts  will  be 
found  in  the  following  chapters  of  this  work. 

The  removal  from  Ballyvea  enabled  my  father  to  send  me  to 
a  tolerable  day-school  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  addition  to 
which  the  master  attended  at  our  house  three  evenin 
week,  and  my  father  invariably  heard  me  repeat  a 
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of  the  dictionary  every  morning  before  school  hour  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  neglecting  this  task  was  a  good  flogging.  My  father 
was  very  severe  at  this  period ;  he  governed  by  the  rod,  and 
terror  made  me  hide  from  him  anything  I  thought  he  would  not 
like  to  know. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  gentle 
mother  when  her  children  were  subjected  to  such 
castigation,  she  was  not,  it  seems,  allowed  to  interfere 
with  paternal  discipline.  Possibly,  indeed,  she  may 
never  have  made  the  attempt,  for  "  spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child "  had  not  then  ceased  to  be  the 
guiding  motto  with  those  who  had  to  do  with  the 
instruction  of  youth,  and  Mrs.  Chesney's  sentiments 
appear  to  have  been  on  most  subjects  at  one  with 
her  husband's.  Though  a  tender  mother,  and  adored 
by  her  children,  she  never  seems  to  have  leaned  to 
the  side  of  too  great  indulgence,  and  we  shall  see 
later  on  how  firmly  and  carefully  she  trained  up  her 
girls. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1793,  Francis  seems  to 
have  been  for  the  first  time  presented  to  Lady  Moira. 
His  mother  took  him  up  to  Dublin  for  this  purpose, 
but  declined  a  hospitable  invitation  to  stay  at  Moira 
House.  The  child  seems  to  have  been  much  noticed, 
and  Lady  Moira' s  kindness  never  failed  him  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  though,  as  appears  from  the 
following  letter,  she  had  little  idea  that  it  was  for  the 
same  very  juvenile  aspirant  that  her  interest  was 
solicited  when,  quite  early  in  the  succeeding  year,  his 
father  was  already  desirous  of  securing  an  appoint- 
ment for  him. 

Lady  Moira  to  Captain  Chesney. 

Moira  House,  Dublin, 
ME.  CHESNEY,  Feb.  3rd,  1794. 

It  would  give,  I  am  certain,  satisfaction  to  Lord  Moira 
to  be  serviceable  to  you  or  to  your  family,  and  not  less  to  me  to 
be  instrumental  to  be  serviceable  to  you.  You  do  not  mention 
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the  age  of  your  eldest  son,  Francis  Eawdon  Chesney,  who,  I 
conclude,  is  by  your  first  wife,  as  you  cannot  have  a  son  old 
enough  by  your  second.  If  his  age  or  stature  would  admit, 
I  could  get  him,  I  think,  appointed  as  a  commissioned  officer  in 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Doyle's  Corps,  and,  as  you  served  under 
Lord  Moira  in  America,  the  attention  he  would  meet  with  from 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel  would  render  his  entrance  into  his 
Corps  an  eligible  situation  for  that  youth.  He,  however,  must 
at  least  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  tall  enough  to  appear  of 
that  age,  and  if  low  in  stature,  his  age  ascertained  at  sixteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  have  not  a  possibility  of  serving  him 
in  any  other  line,  nor  can  Lord  Moira,  I  know,  at  present  be 
able  to  do  more.  Let  me  know,  therefore,  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, what  you  think  on  this  point,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Doyle,  as  soon  as  his  corps  is  completed,  will  immediately  join 
Lord  Moira. 

I  remain  Mr.  Chesney's  faithful  friend, 

E.  MOIRA  HASTINGS. 

In  1796  Francis  paid  a  second  visit  to  Dublin,  this 
time  in  company  with  his  father. 

"  I  recollect,"  he  says,  "  in  the  coach,  thinking  it  praise- 
worthy to  endeavour  to  make  my  father's  services  in  America 
known  to  the  passengers  by  repeatedly  asking  him  questions 
on  that  subject,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  keep  me  quiet : 
a  pretty  occupation  for  a  chick  of  seven  years  of  age." 

On  this  occasion  he  was  taken  to  see  Lord  Moira, 
who  gave  him  a  mahogany  gun  with  an  iron  lock,  a 
drum,  and  some  other  presents,  and  recommended 
his  being  brought  up  for  the  Church,  as  in  that  case 
he  thought  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  provide 
for  him. 

So  peaceful  a  profession,  however,  was  little 
in  accordance  with  the  boy's  inclinations,  and  the 
idea  probably  found  scant  favour  with  his  father, 
who,  in  view  of  expected  disturbances  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  was  at  the  moment  absorbed  in  the  endeavour 
to  raise  a  corps  of  yeomanry  for  the  defence  of  the 
district  in  which  he  was  placed.  A  Commission,  em- 
powering him  officially  to  enrol  and  command  the 
Mourne  Infantry,  bears  the  date  31st  October  1796; 
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but  the  force  was  not  actually  embodied  until  the 
end  of  January  in  the  following  year.  It  was  the 
first  company  under  arms  in  the  county  of  Down, 
and  was  mustered  at  a  peculiarly  opportune  moment. 
The  Association  of  United  Irishmen  had  been  formed 
in  1791,  and  from  that  time  secret  drilling  had 
been  actively  carried  on  in  the  counties  of  Down, 
Antrim,  Derry,  and  Donegal,  and  arms  in  very 
large  numbers  had  been  sent  to  Belfast  and  Newry. 
Ulster  prided  itself  on  being  the  first  province  to 
raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  its  people  issued 
an  address  to  their  fellow-countrymen  in  1797  (the 
very  year  in  which  Captain  Chesney's  loyal  following 
was  enrolled)  in  which  they  say :  "  Yes,  Irishmen, 
the  sacred  flame  has  become  general.  That  which 
originated  in  Antrim  has  been  reverberated  from 
Cork,  and  all  the  intermediate  space  from  Wicklow  to 
Mayo  glows  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  It  has  been 
our  glory  to  raise  the  abutments  ;  to  you  belongs  the 
still  more  glorious  task  of  crowning  the  arch;  "  and 
in  this  one  province  alone  more  than  100,000  men 
were  ready  to  take  the  field,  well  provided  with  pikes 
or  muskets,  and  to  a  certain  extent  disciplined  and 
formed  into  regiments.  The  higher  ecclesiastics 
and  most  of  the  respectable  Catholics  were  on  the 
side  of  order,  and  the  rebellion,  as  we  know,  was 
ultimately  extinguished ;  not,  however,  until  deeds  too 
horrible  to  reflect  upon  had  been  committed  on  both 
sides.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  such  a  state 
of  things  might  with  judicious  management  have 
been  entirely  avoided  ;  but  all  attempts  to  bring  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  under  Parliamen- 
tary investigation  had  resulted  in  failure,  and  none 
but  coercive  measures  met  with  any  support.  The 
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result  was  martial  law  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
while  others  were  held  by  an  armed  population  ;  the 
loyal  inhabitants  fled  to  the  towns,  and  universal 
misery  prevailed,  with  but  little  abatement,  for  many 
years. 

In  April  1797  Alexander  Chesney,  who  always 
took  time  by  the  forelock,  applied  to  the  Master- 
Greneral  of  the  Ordnance  for  a  cadetship  for  his  son 
Francis,  receiving  in  the  month  of  June  a  notification 
of  that  appointment,  with  the  intimation,  however, 
that  the  boy  could  not  be  received  until  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age.  He  therefore  continued  to  attend 
a  day-school,  and  was  beginning,  it  would  seem,  to 
make  some  progress,  having  commenced  learning  arith- 
metic and  drawing  ;  but  to  his  great  disgust  he  was, 
also  obliged  to  take  lessons  in  dancing  from  a  certain^ 
M.  Dupre,  a  French  emigrant  who  was  at  that  time  - 
holding  classes  in  Kilkeel.  To  this  little  town,  still 
scarcely  more  than  a  village,  six  miles  from  "  Pro- 
spect," Francis  and  his  sisters  had  to  drive  twice  a 
week  for  lessons  in  deportment  and  dancing.  Thither 
also  the  whole  family  went  every  Sunday,  no  matter 
what  the  weather,  to  attend  service  at  the  Presby- 
terian Meeting-House.  Kilkeel  was  also  the  market- 
town,  the  only  place  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
butcher's  meat,  bread,  and  the  commonest  groceries. 

The  boy  soon,  however,  obtained  a  respite  not  only 
from  dancing,  but  from  lessons  of  all  kinds ;  and  that 
in  so  singular  a  manner  that,  did  not  official  letters 

c 

and  commissions  bear  out  the  statement,  we  should 
not  ask  to  be  believed.  Possessed  with  a  conviction 
that  early  soldiering  would  prove  an  admirable  pre- 
paration for  Woolwich,  Captain  Chesney  obtained 
for  his  nine-year-old  son  the  appointment  of  sub- 
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lieutenant  in  his  own  corps  of  yeomanry,  and,  incon- 
ceivable as  it  seems,  the  child  actually  took  part  for 
some  time  in  military  service.  We  take  the  account 
of  this  from  the  journal,  merely  remarking,  by  the 
way,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  could  hardly  have  been 
aware  of  the  age  of  the  young  officer  to  whom  he 
gave  the  commission. 

In  the  month  of  May  (1798)  I  was  destined  to  appear  on  the 
stage  in  a  more  particular  manner  by  being  appointed  sub- 
lieutenant in  my  father's  corps.  He  had  found  it  difficult,  on 
raising  the  company  in  the  preceding  year,  to  get  it  officered  ; 
on  which  account,  as  well  as  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  it 
would  be  a  good  preparatory  step  towards  the  Woolwich  cadet- 
ship  which  he  had  just  applied  for,  I  was  placed  in  the  situation 
of  a  man  instead  of  continuing  as  a  child,  as  I  was ;  the  perma- 
nent sergeant  drilled  me,  uniform,  sword,  gorget,  &c.  were  pro- 
vided, and  I  was  stationed  at  Ballykeel  with  a  detachment, 
living  whilst  there  at  Mrs.  Adams'.  This  accident  brought  me 
forward  before  I  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  produced  or  con- 
firmed the  confident  disposition  which  would  not  have  existed 
had  I  continued  at  my  books,  as  became  one  of  my  age. 

Of  this  "  confident  disposition "  he  soon  gave 
ample  proof  ;  for,  the  rebellion  having  broken  out, 
and  the  Mourne  Infantry  being  ordered  to  Newry, 
Mrs.  Chesney,  aware  of  her  son's  warlike  propensities, 
and  very  properly  desirous  of  keeping  such  a  mere 
child  out  of  danger,  took  away  his  boots  and  stock- 
ings after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  detachment 
marched  without  him.  Francis,  however,  who  neither 
then  nor  at  any  subsequent  period  could  be  deterred 
by  any  surmountable  difficulty  from  what  he  con- 
sidered the  path  of  duty,  feeling  greatly  aggrieved  at 
not  being  allowed  to  accompany  his  corps  into  active 
service,  walked  barefoot  the  whole  twenty  miles  ;  and, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  father,  put  in  an  appear- 
ance while  the  officers  were  at  mess,  where  he  was,  of 
course,  received  with  acclamation. 

Although  Captain  Chesney  had   marched  his  corps 
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to  Newry,  in  compliance  with  orders,  he  was  by  no 
means  content  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  Mourne 
by  its  absence  ;  and,  obtaining  permission  a  few 
days  later  to  return  thither  with  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  he  surrounded  the  houses  of  all  suspected 
people  during  the  night,  and  seized  and  carried  off 
the  supposed  leaders  of  the  disaffected  party,  taking 
them  to  Newry  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the 
Mourne  people  in  the  event  of  a  rising.  Captain 
Chesney  at  this  time  held  a  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
which  he  had  accepted  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  although  he  had  previously 
objected  to  undertaking  the  duties  of  magistrate  when 
pressed  to  do  so  by  the  Marquess  of  Downshire. 

A  detachment  of  troops  being  ordered  to  Dundalk, 
in  consequence  of  the  report  that  the  rebels  were 
in  arms  in  that  neighbourhood,  Captain  Chesney 
volunteered  for  that  service,  and,  as  he  soon  gave 
his  commanding  officer  proof  of  his  efficiency  in 
military  matters,  he  was  from  that  time  forth  con- 
sulted by  him  on  all  occasions  and  appointed  to  Staff 
duty.  Several  hundred  pikes  were  discovered  and 
taken  near  the  town  of  Dundalk,  and,  as  the  rebels 
were  shortly  afterwards  dispersed,  the  troops  were 
enabled  to  return  to  Newry,  where  the  commandant 
of  the  Fencibles  gave  them  a  hospitable  welcome. 

We  were  billeted,  says  the  boy-lieutenant,  in  Mr.  Corry's 
house,  the  old  gentleman  having  taken  the  alarm  and  fled  to 
England,  leaving  his  sons  Trevor  and  Smithson  in  charge  ;  both 
were  in  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  and  the  time  passed  agreeably 
enough  for  me,  who  was  thus  introduced  to  society,  instead  of 
continuing  at  school  and  under  the  rod  to  correct  instead  of 
confirming  my  bad  habits.  The  Corrys,  for  amusement  or  by 
way  of  ridicule,  gave  me  the  name  of  Suwarrow,  which  pleased 
my  boyish  fancies,  little  thinking  how  absurd  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  everyone  to  see  a  boy  of  my  age  in  such  a  situation. 
Newry  was  at  this  time  in  some  measure  in  a  state  of  siege,  a 
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thing  I  enjoyed  much,  wishing  ardently  there  could  he  a  battle. 
Major  Porter,  of  the  Argyll  Fencibles,  commanded,  and  gave 
out  the  parole  every  morning  at  the  general  parade.  Things 
continued  in  this  state  until  the  rebels  were  defeated,  at  Bally  - 
nahinch,  and  some  of  their  chiefs  taken  by  the  patrols  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newry,  and  executed  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
troops.  They  were  offered  pardon  on  condition  of  giving  some 
intelligence  required  by  Government,  which  they  declined,  and 
died  too  bravely  for  such  a  cause.  This  was  the  first  execution 
I  ever  witnessed,  and,  following  as  it  did  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels  at  Ballynahinch,  was  the  means  of  removing  the  appre- 
hension for  Newry,  which  town  was  left  to  the  care  of  the 
Argyll  Fencibles  and  its  own  yeomanry,  the  other  corps  being 
ordered  to  return  to  their  own  stations.  Atty  McCartin, 
Henry  Smith,  and  some  other  Mourne  people,  who  had  been 
confined  by  my  father  on  suspicion  and  as  hostages  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  were  now  allowed  to  return  home,  and 
the  corps  marched  to  Kilkeel,  continuing  on  permanent  duty  in 
Mourne  until  the  beginning  of  August,  when  one  half  was  taken 
off,  but  put  on  soon  after  in  consequence  of  the  French  having 
landed  at  Bantry  Bay  :  the  corps  volunteered  to  march  against 
them,  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  from  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  which  had  been  preserved  by  my  father's  early 
exertion  in  disarming,  &c.  ;  but  our  services  were  not  required, 
the  number  of  the  enemy  being  much  smaller  than  was  at  first 
supposed. 

The  juvenile  military  services  of  Francis  Chesney 
here  came  to  an  end  with  some  eclat.  He  took  part 
in  a  review  of  the  Mourne,  Castlewellan,  Seaford, 
Cumber,  and  Kilmore  corps  of  yeomanry,  which  was 
held  at  Castlewellan  by  the  Earl  of  Annesley.  Francis 
was  also  taken  to  Dublin  and  presented  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  then  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  Dub- 
lin Castle.  The  guards  in  the  Castle-yard,  the  ante- 
room, and  the  number  of  military  men,  impressed 
him  strongly  ;  but  he  could  hardly  have  been 
equally  delighted  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  single 
and  natural  remark  that  "  he  was  very  small."  He 
had  now  to  come  down  from  the  position  of  a  man  to 
be  a  boy  again,  although  his  father,  with  his  peculiar 
ideas  and  with  his  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  interest 
to  effect  anything  and  everything,  seems  to  have  again 
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applied  to  Lady  Moira,  this  time  to  obtain  an  imme- 
diate entrance  for  him  into  Woolwich,  notwith- 
standing his  being  under  the  stipulated  age.  Francis 
resumed  his  place  as  a  schoolboy  fairly  well,  and  set 
himself  to  prepare  for  entering  Woolwich  Academy 
as  efficiently  as  the  means  within  his  reach  permitted ; 
he  studied  geometry,  took  lessons  in  gauging,  trigo- 
nometry, and  mensuration,  without,  however,  really 
comprehending  any  one*  principle  of  these  sciences. 
This  defective  method  of  tuition  continued  for 
nearly  three  years,  during  which  Lady  Moira,  who 
never  lost  her  interest  in  him,  gave  him  a  kind 
invitation  to  stay  for  some  time  at  Moira  House,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
French. 

My  father,  lie  says,  declined  this  favour,  but  sent  me  up 
in  Quinn's  boat,  October  1801,  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  lady- 
ship. I  remained  about  a  fortnight  in  Dublin,  sleeping  at  Mr. 
Norman's  [a  friend  of  his  father's]  and  going  to  Moira  House 
every  morning,  attended  [he  was  now  just  over  twelve  years 
old]  by  one  of  her  ladyship's  footmen,  who  saw  me  home  again 
at  night.  Lady  Granard  was  there  on  a  visit  with  her  family. 
Sometimes  I  dined  with  my  companions  Francis  and  Hastings 
Forbes,  at  others  with  Lady  Moira,  as  1  happened  to  fancy. 
Lady  Moira  recommended  me  to  think  of  the  Navy  as  a  prefer- 
able profession  to  the  Army,  now  that  the  war  was  over,  and 
that  I  should,  with  that  view,  learn  navigation.  She  gave  me 
a  guinea,  with  which  I  purchased  a  powder-horn  and  a  pair 
of  spurs,  instead  of  toys,  and  wore  the  former  by  way  of 
ornament,  one  evening,  in  the  drawing-room,  amongst  a  large 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  must  have  noticed  this 
strange  costume.  One  of  the  ladies  Forbes  touched  the  cord  by 
which  the  horn  was  suspended,  probably  to  ask  the  French  of 
it ;  I  then  felt  ashamed,  and  was  aware  for  the  first  time  that 
I  had  done  whai  was  wrong.  There  was  a  billiard-table  in  the 
house,  at  which  the  young  ladies  amused  themselves,  playing 
with  a  mace.  I  also  did  frequently,  with  the  two  young  Forbes. 
I  had  then  little  idea  how  ruinous  this  fascinating  game  would 
one  day  prove  to  me.  Here  it  appeared  with  more  than*  usual 
attraction  when  played,  without  the  interest  of  gambling,  by 
elegant  young  ladies.  Lady  Moira  sent  books  and  dolls  with 
me  as  presents  for  my  sisters  and  brothers,  and  was  even  so 
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thoughtful  as  to  send  a  basket  of  eatables  for  sea  store,  which 
we  opened  before  we  reached  the  lighthouse. 

In  April  1802  Captain  Chesney  received  from 
Colonel  Haddon  the  regulations  of  Woolwich 
Academy,  and  then  for  the  first  time  discovered 
that  some  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  admission  ;  whereupon  Lady 
Moira  again  offered  to  receive  Francis,  and  to  pro- 
cure lessons  for  him  in  that  language  as  well  as  in 
French.  This  kindness,  however,  was  not  accepted, 
and  Mr.  Gibbons,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood and  kept  a  school  at  Glass- Drummond,  was  con- 
sidered for  the  present  a  sufficiently  good  instructor. 
Indeed,  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  his  method  of 
teaching  was  the  same  as  was  then  used  at  the 
military  school  at  Marlow.  This  arrangement  was 
submitted  to  Lady  Moira,  and  approved  by  her,  but 
she  did  not  abandon  her  hope  of  personal  supervision 
of  Francis's  education. 

Lady  Moira  to  Captain  Chesney. 

Moira  House, 

May  16th,  1802. 

Lady  Moira  returns  Mr.  Chesney  the  letter  and  paper 
she  received  ;  and  his  very  judicious  answer  she  highly  approves. 
She  wishes  that  this  summer  season  he  will  let  his  son  go  to 
learn  Latin  from  the  person  he  mentions  in  his  letter.  She 
intends  going  down  to  Lady  Granard  for  a  few  months  in 
autumn,  and  when  she  comes  to  Dublin  will  have  his  son  come 
i\p  to  her,  or  send  him  for  a  few  months  to  Belfast,  to  attend 
the  Academy  there.  She  had  rather  have  him  in  Dublin,  as 
he  would  with  his  other  learning  get  into  the  Drawing  School, 
and  get  some  instruction  ia  that  science  before  he  gets  into 
the  Academy  at  Woolwich,  where  she  has  not  a  doubt  he  will 
be  admitted  when  not  prevented,  as  at  the  present  vacancy,  by 
being  under  the  stated  age  and  stature.  To  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  grammar,  the  person  Mr.  Chesney  mentions  will 
answer  perfectly  well,  the  which  once  attained  to,  he  will  soon 
make  a  rapid  progress  in  what  he  may  afterwards  learn  both 
in  that  language  and  in  French  ;  beneath  Mr.  Chesney 's  own 
eye,  he  will  at  present  be  kept  more  attentive,  and,  by  the  time 
of  another  vacancy,  enter  fully  qualified,  a  credit  to  himself  and 
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to  his  god-father,  Lord  Moira.  If  any  books  are  requisite  for 
his  son,  if  Mr.  Chesney  will  inform  Lady  Moira,  and  the  name 
of  his  friend  who  was  so  attentive  to  the  youth  when  he  was 
last  in  Dublin,  she  will  send  them  to  that  gentleman,  who  will 
find  the  means  of  conveying  them  to  Kilkeel.  Lady  Moira's 
sincere  good  wishes  attend  Mr.  Chesney  and  all  his  family. 

The  Latin  books  were  duly  sent,  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  young  Chesney  "  to  apply  himself 
studiously  to  the  study  of  that  language,"  and  the 
intimation  of  Lady  Moira's  intention,  "  on  her  return 
to  Dublin,  to  have  young  Chesney  up  to  her  house, 
when  he  will  be  able  not  only  to  pursue  that  study, 
but  also  to  attend  the  Drawing  Academy,  and  learn 
the  French  language,  but  acquire  that  little  polish 
which  will  be  agreeable  for  his  god-father,  Lord 
Moira,  to  see  him  possessed  of  when  he  is  introduced 
into  the  Woolwich  Academy."  The  school  to  which 
Francis  was  now  sent  was  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
"  Prospect,"  and  this  distance  he  and  his  younger 
brother  Charles  had  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards 
twice  a  day,  for  they  were  always  expected  to  be  at 
home  for  the  midday  dinner.  The  boys,  however, 
used  very  frequently  to  loiter  on  the  road,  sailing 
their  little  boats  in  ponds  by  the  way,  regardless  alike 
of  hunger  and  of  the  flogging  which  was  certainly 
in  store  for  them.  They  would  remain  for  hours  up 
to  their  knees  in  water,  guiding  and  watching  the 
performances  of  their  respective  toy-vessels,  which 
were  built  by  some  of  their  coastguard  friends  on  the 
most  approved  principles  of  the  day,  and  rigged  with 
the  greatest  care.  Whenever  they  got  the  chance 
they  would  escape  to  spend  the  evening  in  the  house 
of  any  fisherman  who  was  willing  to  assist  in 
building  or  rigging  their  miniature  fleet.  Seated 
round  the  turf  fire  on  these  occasions,  in  the  midst 
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of  a  group  of  men,  the  boys  listened  with  intense 
interest  to  long  yarns  of  smuggling  adventures  or 
legends  of  the  fairies  or  lockerymen,  and,  despite 
the  glories  of  his  military  career,  Francis  used  to 
feel  exceedingly  "  creepy,"  and  entertained  an  un- 
pleasant suspicion  of  the  many  dark  corners  on  his 
way  home,  while  he  tried  to  keep  up  the  courage 
of  little  Charles  who  walked  shuddering  behind  him. 
He  was  at  this  time  as  much  a  boy  as  his -younger 
brother ;  he  had  returned  quite  naturally  to  the 
enjoyments  and  interests  of  his  age,  and  had  laid 
aside  with  his  uniform  all  the  assumed  manners  and 
pursuits  of  a  man. 

But  if  Francis  could  quake  inwardly  at  an  eerie 
tale,  he  wanted  neither  bravery  nor  true  moral 
courage.  He  was  always  the  first  to  screen  his 
companions,  and  to  face  his  father's  anger  as  the 
sole  culprit.  He  would  hide  his  delinquent  sisters 
behind  washing-tubs,  and  favour  the  speedy  retreat 
of  his  younger  brother  when  Nemesis  was  about  to 
overtake  them  for  disturbing  the  household  with 
their  uproarious  games.  We  have  it  on  the  record 
of  an  old  and  valued  contemporary,*  that  when  the 


*  The  Mend  from  whom  we  have  this  anecdote,  Mr.  William 
Coulter,  a  man  of  most  original  and  versatile  genius,  whose 
ready  wit  and  skill  in  all  kinds  of  small  mechanical  inven- 
tions made  him  an  immense  favourite  with  the  younger 
generation,  first  made  acquaintance  with  Francis  Chesney 
on  a  remote  part  of  the  Mourne  mountains,  when  both 
were  mere  boys.  They  had  gone  thither  by  quite  different 
routes  to  gather  blaeberries,  and,  after  a  good  quarrel  over 
their  spoil,  established  a  friendship  which  subsists  between  their 
families  to  the  present  day.  One  of  Mr.  Coulter's  anecdotes 
gives  some  idea  of  the  way  an  Irish  boy  of  remote  regions  picked 
up  the  rudiments  of  education.  He  used  at  one  time  to  attend 
one  of  the  "hedge-schools,"  where  payment  was  taken  partly 
in  potatoes  and  turf,  and  it  was  the  stock  remark  of  the  master 
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irascible  captain,  whose  health  at  this  time  was  not 
of  the  strongest,  was  heard  approaching,  whip  in 
hand,  while  the  culprits,  who  had  committed  some 
breach  of  the  established  rules  of  the  house,  fled  pell- 
mell,  Francis  would  stand  and  take  his  punishment, 
and  when  asked  the  reason,  would  reply  very  simply, 
"  Oh,  my  father  would  have  run  after  me,  and  would 
have  got  heated,  and  it  might  have  made  him  ill." 
Consideration  for  others,  and  willingness  to  endure 
suffering,  remained  a  strong  characteristic  throughout 
Francis  Chesney's  after  life ;  and  the  latter  quality 
was  the  more  remarkable,  since  his  disposition  was 
not  naturally  courageous,  and  had  been  rendered 
almost  timid  by  frequent  punishment. 

Another  story  of  this  period  will  show  a  diffe- 
rent side  of  Francis's  boyish  character.  Soon  after 
his  return  from  Dublin  he  was  sent  on  a  message  to 
a  house  some  miles  off,  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse 
called  "  the  Major,"  a  very  tine  animal,  highly  valued 
by  his  father.  Boy-like,  he  was  eager  to  make  a  trial 
of  his  new  spurs,  but  could  not  manage  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  animal's  sides.  "  The  Major"  set  off  at  a 
frantic  gallop  until  he  reached  the  wall  of  the  house, 
and  then  tried  to  bring  himself  up ;  but,  failing  to 
do  so,  fell  heavily  and  was  dreadfully  cut  and 
injured.  "  I  escaped  everything,"  says  Francis; 
"  but  my  own  feelings,  which  were  severe  enough 
when  I  thought  what  my  father  would  say  when  I 

on  dismissing  his  scholars  at  the  end  of  the  day,  "  Now,  boys, 
bring  plenty  of  praties,  an'  we  '11  be  readin'  and  roastin',  and 
roastin'  and  readin'."  Notwithstanding  this  curious  mixture 
of  literature  and  cookery,  a  good  deal  of  solid  instruction 
was  sometimes  imparted,  and,  what  was  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, the  children  often  carried  away  a  strong  desire  to  learn 
more. 
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reached  home,  were  doubly  increased  when  he  told 
me  I  must  shoot  the  horse.  I  replied  that  I  would 
rather  be  shot  myself.  I  felt  very  unhappy  until 
the  horse  had  recovered  from  his  wounds." 

So  far  it  is  to  be  feared  that  rather  a  stern  and 
forbidding  impression  has  been  given  of  the  home- 
life  of  the  family.  But  it  had  a  pleasanter  side. 
Mrs.  Chesney  was  an  accomplished  housewife,  and, 
notwithstanding  her  delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
the  refinement  of  her  character,  did  not  disdain  to 
take  part  in  any  of  the  household  operations.  Such 
women-servants  as  were  at  her  command,  rough  un- 
trained girls  fresh  from  their  peasant  homes,  needed 
to  be  shown  how  to  do  the  simplest  thing,  and 
required  constant  supervision.  Much  of  the  cooking, 
therefore,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  the  washing  and 
ironing,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Chesney  ;  and,  as  she 
was  also  an  excellent  needlewoman,  and  a  deft  hand 
at  spinning,  the  house-linen  and  wearing  apparel  were 
mostly  made  by  her  hands,  until  her  young  daughters 
were  old  enough  to  help  her.  The  Northern  saying 
that  "active  mothers  make  leaden-heeled  daughters," 
did  not  hold  good  at  "  Prospect."  The  household 
linen  was  not  only  home-spun,  but  home-bleached 
by  repeated  waterings  while  stretched  out  on  the 
grass  in  the  sun.  Mrs.  Chesney  was  engaged  one 
day  in  this  operation,  when  news  was  brought  to 
her  that  an  appointment  had  been  procured  for  one 
of  her  sons.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  family  self- 
discipline  that,  though  the  matter  was  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  her,  she  quietly  finished  her  work  before 
returning  to  the  house  to  hear  the  particulars. 

In  those  days  letters  came  only  once  a  week  to 
Kilkeel,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the 
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postal  facilities  Mrs.  Chesney  objected,  "  Do  you  not 
think  we  have  enough  trouble  once  a  week,  without 
bringing  it  three  times?  " — a  remark  which  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  reply  of  a  Director  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  Francis  Chesney  when,  in  after 
years,  he  was  pointing  out  how  rapidly  the  mails 
might  be  brought  by  the  Euphrates  route :  "  We 
don't  want  an  accelerated  post  ;  we  get  our  letters 
once  in  three  months,  and  we  know  that  when  we 
have  sent  off  our  answer  we  can  hear  nothing  more 
of  the  transaction  for  another  six.'' 

A  true  "  house  -mother,"  Mrs.  Chesney  always 
kept  her  servants  until  they  married,  and  even  then 
did  not  lose  sight  of  them.  It  was  natural  that  they 
should  be  warmly  attached  to  her,  and  we  have  seen 
more  than  one  old  retainer  who  could  hardly  mention 
her  name  without  tears.  Her  little  girls  had  a  needle 
placed  in  their  hands  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
hold  it,  and  though  they  may  have  grown  heartily 
tired  of  the  long  stretches  of  neat  white  seam  and  the 
interminable  buzz  of  the  spinning-wheel,  they  yet 
led  a  happy,  busy,  and  even  merry  life.  They  were 
taught  to  be  very  considerate  to  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours. It  was  a  law  of  the  household  that  the 
wearing  apparel  should  be  always  kept  in  perfect 
order,  and  a  certain  portion  of  it  renewed  every  year. 
When  the  new  garments  were  ready  the  old  might 
be  given  away,  but  not  until  they  were  neatly  and 
carefully  mended  ;  no  rags  were  to  be  offered  in 
charity.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
education  of  the  young  ladies  was  purely  practical. 
They  learnt  to  dance  ;  their  father  gave  them  in- 
struction in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  other  subjects ; 
and  they  profited  now  and  then  by  the  teaching  of 
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one  of  those  itinerant  masters  who  used  to  wander 
from  place  to  place,  and  receive  hospitality  from  each 
family  for  a  certain  fixed  time  in  return  for  his  instruc- 
tion. These  wandering  dominies  were  sometimes 
men  of  considerable  culture,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
young  Chesney  girls  this  desultory  tuition  was  at  any 
rate  thorough  enough  to  prepare  them  to  take  a 
creditable  place  in  a  ladies'  school  at  Newry. 

Life  at  "  Prospect  "  was  very  simple  and  homely, 
with  few  amusements.  Visits  were  paid  by  the  ladies, 
who  rode  on  a  pillion  behind  their  husbands  or  bro- 
thers, and  dismounted  on  the  great  stone  block  which 
stood  beside  every  hall-door.  Entertainments  were 
of  a  modest  character,  but  the  lack  of  display  was 
more  than  balanced  by  the  warmth  and  friendliness 
of  true  Irish  hospitality.  The  inhabitants  of  "  Pro- 
spect "  had  not  in  those  days  a  large  acquaintance. 
Captain  Chesney  held  himself  aloof  from  most  of  his 
neighbours,  and  not  without  reason.  It  would  have 
been  a  little  embarrassing  for  the  Revenue  officer  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  people  who  were  smugglers 
almost  to  a  man,  and  to  drink  the  fine  claret  and 
cognac,  the  glorious  old  port  and  sherry,  which  he 
knew  had  slipped  through  his  fingers.  Whisky  was 
plentifully  distilled  in  the  mountains,  but  the  stills 
were  carefully  concealed  from  the  gangers,  who  were 
perhaps  not  very  eager  to  find  them,  as  they  would 
have  met  with  rough  handling  if  they  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  illicit  manufacture.  A  convenient 
hiding-place  for  contraband  goods  was  a  primary 
necessity,  and,  failing  a  better  one  in  a  Mourne 
homestead,  casks  of  wine  or  spirits  were  simply  buried 
in  the  garden,  where  the  fortunate  purchaser  of  an 
old  holding  would  sometimes  to  his  great  delight 
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turn  up  a  hogshead  of  fine  mellow  port.  The  squi- 
reens of  those  days  were  a  jovial,  rollicking  set,  such 
as  Charles  Lever  loved ;  but  in  return  for  good  enter- 
tainment the  guest  was  in  honour  bound  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  ears,  and  this  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
a  Government  official  whose  duty  lay  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction,  and  who,  moreover,  specially 
prided  himself  on  his  zeal  in  fulfilling  it.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  friend  already  mentioned,  who 
knew  the  family  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy, 
shows  how  Captain  Chesney's  efforts  were  appreciated 
by  loyal  people,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  remark- 
able influence  he  exerted  on  those  about  him. 

From  Mr.  William  Coulter  to  Miss  Chesney. 

In  the  year  1799  your  grandfather  resided  near  Annalong, 
was  Commander  of  the  Coastguard,  or  Bevenue  Boatmen,  as 
they  were  called,  and  had  charge  of  the  coast  from  Cranfield  to 
Newcastle  ;  he  was  also  a  magistrate  and  Captain  of  a  company 
of  Yeomen,  which,  I  believe,  he  raised  himself  shortly  before 
the  Kebellion  broke  out  in  1798.    His  duty  was  to  watch  the 
smugglers,  protect  the  property  in  case  of   shipwreck,  which 
frequently  happened,  and  settle  the  disputes  and  dispense  justice 
among  the  half-savage  and  lawless  inhabitants  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  ;  all  of  which  he  accomplished  with  fidelity  and  im- 
partiality, as  I  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  his  decision  being 
disputed.     In  fact,  from  the   Ballagh  to  Kilkeel  he  kept  the 
county  in  peace  and  order ;  and  when  the  character  of  the  people 
he  had  to  deal  with  is  taken  into  account,  from  what  I  knew 
and  experienced  of  them,  I  question  whether  another  could  be 
found  in  the  kingdom  capable  of  doing  so,  save  himself.     Cap- 
tain Chesney,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known,  was  a  person 
much  superior  to  any  of  the  higher  class  in  the  district  in  which 
he  was  located  ;  but  his  sound  judgment  and  clear  conception, 
joined  to  a  considerable  practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  enabled 
him  to  quietly  steer  his  course  amongst  the  Mourne  folks,  and 
bring  up  a  large  family  creditably  to  himself  and  the  district  to 
which  he  was  confined.   This,  however,  he  would  not  have  been 
enabled  to  do  had  he  not  been  well  supported  by  a  gentle  and 
pious  partner,  who  had  no  other  thought  in  life  but  to  carry 
out  his  views  for  the  present  and  future  well-being  and  happi- 
ness of  their  family.     Neither  the  Captain  nor  his  worthy  part- 
ner were  what  may  be  called  demonstrative  ;  whatever  he  did 
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was  done  quietly,  without  noise  or  bustle  ;  in  fact  they  minded 
their  business,  which  seemed  to  be  the  discharge  of  their  public 
and  domestic  duty.  How  the  latter  has  been  performed  you  are.by 
this  time  aware.  The  true  character  of  the  Captain,  or  Master, 
as  you  used  to  call  him,  was  never  understood  by  the  people  of 
Mourne  ;  his  strict  methodical  rules  and  discipline  did  not  agree 
with  the  ideas  of  the  community,  the  higher  order  of  which 
were  more  or  less  engaged  in  smuggling,  and  the  lower  hi 
assisting  them  in  landing  the  contraband  goods,  in  fishing,  and 
in  tilling  their  small  patches  of  laud  very  badly.  Even  in  this, 
as  well  as  their  moral  improvement,  the  Master  took  an  interest, 
for  he  was  the  first  person  who  ever  raised  a  field  of  wheat  in 
Mourne  ;  previously  only 'oats  and  barley  were  sown,  but  from 
his  example  I  believe  wheat  is  now  extensively  cultivated.  A 
more  tractable  community  might  have  profited  much  by  his 
example  ;  but  ignorance  and  prejudice  reigned. at  those  times. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SCHOOL   LIFE. 

1803. — Francis  goes  to  London. —  First  experiences.  —Mr. 
.  Crafer. — Too  short,  for  Woolwich. — Eevoult's  Academy 
at  Walworth. — Self-reproach  and  introspection. — Inter- 
views with  Lord  Cornwallis. — War  declared  with  France. 
—Visits  to  Lord  Moira. — The  use  of  cork  heels. — Passes 
for  Woolwich.—  Life  in  Walworth  and  Deptford  Academies. 
— A  Flogging  resented. — Letters  home. — Joins  at  Marlow. 
—Visit  to  "  Prospect."— The  Wreck  of  the  "Bristol."— 
Society  in  Mourne. 

IN  March,  1803,  Captain  Chesney  received  official 
notification  of  a  vacancy  at  Woolwich,  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  household  at  "  Prospect"  were  called 
into  requisition  to  fit  out  Francis  for  an  immediate 
start.  In  a  few  days  all  necessary  preparations  were 
completed,  and  with  a  goodly  supply  of  homespun 
linen  shirts,  the  work  of  his  mother's  nimble  fingers, 
and  with  home-cut  cloth  garments  somewhat  un- 
couthly  fashioned,  the  little  fellow  started  alone  for 
Warrenpoint,  to  meet  the  Liverpool  packet.  He 
was  only  fourteen,  and  small  for  his  age ;  but  he  set 
out  undismayed,  and  full  of  boyish  confidence.  He 
writes  thus  to  his  father,  on  his  arrival  in  London  : — 

To  Captain  Chesney. 
DEAK  FATHER, 

London,  Friday,  1st  of  April  1803. 

When  I  left  you  I  proceeded  to  the   Point,  and  found 
the  packet  would  not  sail  until  Saturday  or  Sunday.    I  thought 
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it  was  better  to  wait  there  as  they  were  not  sure  about 
sailing,  and  on  Saturday  we  sailed  ;  but,  the  wind  not  being 
favourable,  and  the  passengers  not  having  provisions  enough, 
we  came  back  again,  and  on  Sunday  we  again  sailed.  We  had 
a  very  fine  passage,  and  on  Tuesday  we  reached  Liverpool,  and 
we  came  down  close  by  a  frigate  of  forty-two  guns  pressing 
men.  She  did  not  board  us,  as  she  was  busy  putting  men  on 
board  a  brig  to  send  them  away.  I  was  not  sick,  and  when  I 
got  on  shore  I  went  to  John  Pholoon's  [a  man  who  had  done 
tailoring  for  Captain  Chesney] ,  and,  finding  myself  so  well,  I  got 
him  to  go  with  me  to  the  Crown  Inn.  It  is  a  coach  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  others.  They  charge  but  fifty  shillings,  and 
the  others  charge  three  guineas  and  a  half.  We  set  out  for 
London,  and  on  Thursday  at  six  o'clock  we  reached  London. 
As  it  was  late,  and  I  did  not  know  where  to  go  to,  there  was  a 
gentleman  recommended  me  to  go  to  a  coffee-house  near  Mr. 
Crafer's,  as  it  was  as  cheap  as  any  other  place.  Next  morning 
I  went  to  look  for  Mr.  Crafer's,  but  could  not  find  it,  but  found 
Mr.  Wolfe's  near  the  Stationery  Office.  I  breakfasted  with 
him.  He  says  that  I  am  to  stay  at  Mr.  Crafer's  at  Lambeth. 
He  can  tell  me  nothing  as  yet,  till  Mr.  Crafer  comes  to  the 
office.  To-morrow  I  will  go  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Mr.  Wolfe 
is  very  friendly  to  me.  In  my  next  I  will  have  more  to  tell 
you.  Nothing  more  at  present,  but, 

Eemains  your  affectionate  son, 

FBANCIS  EAWDON  CHESNEY. 

Mr.  Lewis  Wolfe,  of  whose  kindness  he  speaks,  had 
been  Government  Agent  for  the  American  loyalists, 
and  a  lasting  friendship  had  been  cemented  between 
him  and  Captain  Chesney  during  their  intercourse 
on  the  subject  of  those  claims ;  while  with  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Crafer,  a  still  closer  intimacy  existed, 
and  Francis  found  at  all  times  a  very  happy  home 
within  Mr.  and  Mrs,  •  Crafer's  family  circle.* 


*  He  thus  writes  in  his  journal  some  years  later :  My 
father  had  requested  Mr.  Crafer  to  provide  a  lodging  for  me, 
which  he  did  by  generously  taking  me  into  his  own  house,  a 
kindness  to  which  I  had  no  other  claim  than  that  of  being 
alone  and  in  great  need  of  protection  :  thus  commenced  a 
friendship  which  has  been  one  continued  series  of  kindness 
on  his  part,  without  the  possibility  of  any  return  on  mine, 
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Sallying  forth  from  the  Salopian  Coffee  Tavern, 
the  morning  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Francis 
found  his  way,  as  his  letter  records,  to  Mr.  Wolfe, 
who  lived  at  that  time  in  Manchester  Buildings, 
and  who  was  much  amused,  on  asking  where  the 
boy  had  left  his  trunk,  to  find  that  he  knew  neither 
the  name  of  the  tavern  nor  the  street  in  which  it 
stood.  He  undertook,  however,  to  guide  Mr.  Wolfe 
to  it,  and  succeeded  in  retracing  his  way,  using  as 
a  landmark  the  statue  of  King  Charles  at  Charing 
Cross,  "  to  my  great  joy,"  he  writes,  "  and  to  his  sur- 
prise." The  first  care  of  his  kind  friends  was  to 
fit  him  out  in  suitable  clothes  for  the  ordeal  at  Wool- 
wich ;  for  his  country-cut  garments,  and  "  large, 
frilled  shirt- collars  falling  on  his  shoulders,"  were 
not  calculated  to  serve  him  in  the  military  academy. 
He  was  now  duly  equipped  with  a  cravat,  and  felt 
correspondingly  manly  and  confident  of  passing  with- 
out difficulty.  "But,"  he  writes,  "no  sooner  did  I 
meet  the  cold  manner  of  Major  Phipps,  and  encounter 
the  sternness  of  the  examining  master,  Mr.  Evans, 
than  my  courage  deserted  me  so  completely  that  I 
was  scarcely  equal  to  what  would  at  any  other 
moment  have  caused  me  no  trouble  at  all :  but,  one 
way  or  other,  I  got  through  the  ordeal  tolerably  well, 
except  in  point  of  height  and  of  English  grammar." 
Deficiency  in  the  former  was  not  to  be  overcome, 
and  Major  Phipps  advised  Mr.  Crafer  to  place  him  at 
some  good  school  "to  grow,"  until  he  should  reach  the 
cadets'  standard  height  of  4  feet  9  inches.  Consider- 
ably crestfallen  by  what  he  terms  "  his  first  repulse 
in  the  world,"  Francis  returned  to  Lambeth  with  his 
kind  friend,  who  presently  placed  him  at  Mr.  Revoult's 
Academy  at  Wai  worth.  His  journal  describes  this 
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school  as  excellently  managed,  at  fees  which  amounted 
to  fifty  guineas  a  year. 

I  found  I  had  twenty-five  companions,  under  three  ushers, 
the  principal  being  a  very  respectable  Frenchman.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  been  at  school  from  home,  and  I  felt  the 
parting  with  the  Crafers  a  good  deal,  although  it  was  kindly 
arranged  by  them  that  I  was  to  visit  them  frequently.  We 
had  a  short  prayer  repeated  morning  and  evening  by  one  of 
the  boys,  and  the  school  was  in  every  respect  so  well  conducted 
that  I  soon  found  myself  quite  happy,  and  liked  it  much  ;  while, 
to  add  to  my  comfort,  I  was  invited  to  Mawbey  Place  [Mr. 
Crafer's  house  at  Lambeth]  almost  every  Saturday,  where 
home-made  cake,  marmalade,  etc.,  regaled  my  palate,  with  an 
additional  portion  for  my  return  on  Monday  morning. 

Looking  back  upon  this  period  of  his  life,  in  after 
years,  he  wrote : — 

Thus  was  my  time  passing  pleasantly,  because  well  employed, 
and  I  was,  all  things  considered,  improving  more  than  at  any 
other  period  ;  and  had  I  remained  a  couple  of  years  at  thi 
school,  instead  of  as  many  months,  they  would  have  produced 
lasting  good  effects  :  for  I  was  beginning  to  perceive  what  I 
should  be,  and  recollected  what  I  had  been  at  home,  and  wrote 
a  penitent  letter  to  my  father,  expressing  regret  at  my  former 
neglect  and  inattention  to  his  wishes. 

So  early  did  he  exhibit  that  sensitive  conscien- 
tiousness and  habit  of  careful  self-examination  which 
became  more  and  more  marked  in  later  life.  A  few 
of  his  letters  written  home  at  this  period  will  show 
his  progress  and  opinions. 

To  Charles  Chesney. 

Walworth  Academy,  near  London, 
DEAK  BROTHER,  April  9th,  1808. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you  to  let  you  know 
how  I  am  coming  on.  I  am  at  this  Academy,  going  on  learn- 
ing my  book  very  well.  I  shall  be  able  very  soon  to  talk  French 
very  well.  I  hope  you  are  going  on  well  learning  ;  if  you  are 
not,  quit  your  play  and  mind  your  book,  if  you  do  not  you  will 
repent  it.  Dear  Charles,  go  on,  love  and  obey  your  parents, 
obey  all  their  commands,  quit  all  the  vicious  habits  you  had ; 
love,  honour,  and  obey  your  parents  while  you  have  them,  for 
it  may  not  be  long.  I  heartily  repent  of  the  life  I  have  led 
formerly,  and  am  determined  to  do  so  no  more.  I  never  can 
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forgive  myself  for  costing  my  parents  so  many  days'  and  nights' 
anguish  and  trouble  on  my  account.  .  .  . 

God  bless  you  my  brother. 

FRANCIS  K.  CHESNEY. 

As  Francis  had  always  been  looked  upon  at  home 
as  the  most  dutiful  and  considerate  of  sons,  his  re- 
morse and  repentance  seem  as  absurdly  exaggerated 
as  the  sententious  warning  to  his  twelve-year-old 
brother  to  "  quit  his  vicious  habits,"  and  indicate  the 
somewhat  morbid  tone  of  mind  which  induced  a  habit 
of  close  introspection,  at  a  period  of  life  when  animal 
spirits  generally  triumph  over  mental  analysis. 
To  Captain  Chesney. 

Walworth  Academy, 

MY  DEAR  FATHER,  May  28th,  1803. 

I  received  my  sister's  letter,  by  which  I  find  that  I  have 
put  you  to  a  very  unnecessary  expense  of  postage  by  sending 
letters  under  blank  covers  to  you  ;  but  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
expense.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  will  never  do  so  again. 
You  mentioned  that  you  thought  I  might  be  qualified  for  Wool- 
wich after  three  months,  if  I  was  busy.  I  believe  that  I  am 
already  qualified.  On  receiving  my  sister's  letter,  I  thought  it 
was  best  to  go  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and  see  whether  he  thought 
that  I  might  get  into  Woolwich  in  three  months  or  not. 
Accordingly  I  went  on  Monday,  the  16th,  and  saw  him.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  here  at  a  great  expense  to  you,  and  asked  him 
if  he  thought  that  I  might  get  in  after  three  months,  if  I  was 
qualified.  He  told  me  that  he  was  no  longer  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  that  if  he  was,  that  he  would  not  like  to 
ask  any  favours  from  them.  I  fear  that  he  is  disgusted.  He 
seems  so,  by  his  discourse,  to  be  a  little  disgusted.  If  he  is,  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  not  anything  of  my  conduct  done  it ;  for  I  have 
been  but  twice  to  see  him.  The  first  was  with  your  letter. 
He  returned  it  to  me  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  and  I  behaved 
myself  very  well  each  time.  Mr.  Crafer  has  wrote  to  Captain 
Mulcaster  to  know  something  about  the  affidavit  that  is  to  be 
made,  and  whether  I  can  gain  admittance  after  three  months 
or  not.  I  hear  by  my  sister's  letter  that  you  had  the  influ- 
enza ;  I  have  been  in  a  great  deal  of  consternation  for  fear  that 
either  you,  or  my  dear  mother,  or  any  of  the  family  have  been 
ill.  I  have  had  it  myself  lately,  but  not  very  ill.  I  am  now 
quite  well.  I  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it  to  you,  as  it 
woiud  only  make  you  uneasy.  1  hear  that  my  brother  has 
assisted  you  to  seize  three  load  of  tobacco.  I  think  he  deserves 
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a  great  deal  of  praise  for  it.  I  hope  that  he  will  always  assist 
you  in  looking  out  for  vessels,  as  your  sight  will  soon  be  failing 
you.  I  doubt  that  some  of  the  smugglers  will  revenge  it  on 
him  if  they  know  of  it,  therefore  I  would  allow  him  to  be  on 
his  guard.  .  .  .  War  is  declared,  which  I  suppose  you  heard. 
Bonaparte  wanted  to  have  peace  for  a  while,  it  was  supposed 
till  he  should  get  back  his  fleet,  which  is  at  St.  Domingo.  He 
says  that  he  will  invade  England,  and  sacrifice  army  after  army 
till  he  has  conquered  it ;  he  is  now  preparing  an  army  con- 
sisting of  400,000  men  to  invade  it.  I  hope  that  your  yeomanry 
and  all  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland  will  be  ready  to  oppose  the 
French  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  for  I  believe  he  is  bent  on 
attacking  Ireland.  He  lately  sent  men  to  all  the  chief  sea- 
ports in  Ireland,  to  take  the  soundings  of  the  harbours,  and  to 
see  what  sized  ships  could  go  in,  and  with  what  winds,  likewise 
to  England  the  same  ;  but  they  were  found  out  and  sent  back 
without  arriving  at  their  place  of  destination.  I  doubt  that  the 
approaching  bloody  war  will  be  of  great  damage  to  the  three 
kingdoms.  We  have  already  taken  some  French  ships.  Earl 
Cornwallis  has  set  sail,  and  Lord  Nelson. 

My  dear  Father,  I  am  getting  on  very  rapidly  with  every- 
thing. I  am  always  busy  in  the  time  of  play,  and  every  time, 
either  writing  or  getting  lessons.  All  my  masters  think  a  great 
deal  of  me,  and  I  am  so  busy  that  the  time  slides  away  very 
quick,  though  it  seems  long  to  me,  as  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  be  an 
officer,  that  I  may  beat  the  French  and  be  a  pleasure  to  you 
and  my  mother.  Dear  Father,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  send 
a  couple  of  fine  webs  of  linen  to  me,  as  these  shirts  which  I 
have  got  are  coarse  and  will  soon  be  done.  They  find  the 
clothes  for  the  cadets  of  Woolwich,  all  but  their  linen,  which 
the  cadets  must  get  themselves  ;  but  they  must  get  good  linen, 
they  will  not  allow  them  to  have  coarse  shirts.  It  comes  to  a 
very  heavy  price  here  to  buy  linen,  being  three  shillings  the  ell; 
therefore  I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to  send  the  webs.  .  .  . 

I  never  look  much  at  the  beauty  of  London,  but  I  will  indulge 
myself  one  night  by  going  to  the  play.  I  never  was  at  a  play 
but  once  in  Newry.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  rebels 
are  rising  or  not,  and  whether  the  yeomanry  are  doing  duty  or 
not.  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  everything  prospers 
very  well  with  me.  I  take  good  care  of  my  clothes.  I  dare  not 
say  too  much  for  myself,  as  self-praise  is  no  commendation.  I 
like  England  very  well.  I  think  it  is  greatly  superior  to 
Ireland.  The  poor  people  live  a  great  deal  better  here  than  in 
Ireland,  and,  though  it  is  too  hot  for  me,  I  like  it ;  the  change 
in  my  climate  from  cold  to  hot  makes  me  grow  very  fast.  I 
hope  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  as  you  wrote  to  me  only 
once  since  I  left  home.  Tell  my  brother  Charles  that  I  will  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  to  give  my  little  brother  Alexander 
a  ride  upon  the  horse  every  day.  I  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  go  to 
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see  Lord  Moira.     He  will,  I  think,  give  me  some  intelligence 
concerning  Woolwich. 

I  think  my  brother  would  do  well  to  learn  Latin,  as  it  is  from 
Latin  that  all  the  English  words  come ;  it  will  certainly  clear 
up  his  mind  and  give  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own 
[language.]  .  .  . 

I  remain, 

Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

FKANCIS  EAWDON  CHESNEY. 

P.S. — Please  to  let  me  know  whether  I  am  improving  any- 
thing in  writing  and  spelling.  Do  not  show  my  letters  to  Lady 
Moira  or  any  other  person,  as  you  know  that  I  am  young  and 
never  wrote  many  letters.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
hear  how  my  young  brother  is,  and  all  the  family. 

Young  Chesney  paid  Lord  Moira  occasional  visits 
to  ascertain  his  prospects  of  admission  to  Wool- 
wich, and  sometimes  also  by  special  invitation.  On 
these  latter  occasions,  on  parting  with  his  godson, 
the  nobleman  would  always  slip  a  guinea  into  his 
hand.  "I  could  not  refuse  his  kindness,"  writes 
Francis,  "  but  I  did  not  like  it,  and  I  always  handed 
it  to  the  footman  as  I  went  out."  The  present  race 
of  school-boys  are  much  more  approachable  on  the 
subject  of  "  tips." 

The  next  letter  gives  an  account  of  his  passing  his 
examination  for  Woolwich. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER,  June  19th,  1803. 

I  thought  it  best  not  to  write  to  you  until  I  had  seen 
Lord  Moira  ;  accordingly  I  went  to  his  Lordship  last  Monday, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  could  get  into  Woolwich,  pro- 
vided I  was  found  qualified.  He  said  that  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Haddon,  and  seni  me  with  it.  That  Gentleman  told  me  to  get 
cork  heels  and  place  them  in  my  stockings,  to  raise  me  to  the 
proper  standard,  which  I  did  ;  he  then  gave  me  a  letter  to 
Major  Phipps,  inspector  of  the  cadets  at  Woolwich,  to  whom  I 
went  on  Wednesday  last  in  a  post-chaise,  which  Lord  Moira 
was  kind  enough  to  provide  for  me  at  his  own  expense.  I 
delivered  Colonel  Haddon's  letter  to  the  Major.  He  then  mea- 
sured me  and  found  that  I  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
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standard,  without  discovering  the  trick  that  I  had  played 
him.  He  then  made  me  write  a  piece  of  English  and  parse 
it,  which  I  did,  and  for  which  he  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  praise, 
and  sent  Lord  Moira  word  how  well  I  had  acquitted  myself 
in  this  ;  he  then  examined  me  in  Latin  grammar  and  vulgar 
fractions,  but  at  Walworth  I  was  not  taught  the  Latin  grammar 
according  to  the  mode  required  at  Woolwich,  which  is  similar 
to  that  taught  by  Mr.  Gibbons  [the  Glass-Drummond  tutor]. 
I  answered  the  questions  after  the  Walworth  method,  which 
Major  Phipps  did  not  exactly  approve  of ;  I,  however,  passed 
my  examination  very  well.  Both  Woolwich  and  Great  Maiiow 
are  so  full  that  no  cadets  can  be  received  there  for  a  month  to 
come.  In  the  meantime  Major  Phipps  has  recommended  me 
to  go  to  Dr.  Towne's  Academy  at  Deptford,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Woolwich  Academy.  Major  Phipps  told  me  that  I 
would  be  admitted  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  until  then 
you  will  be  at  the  expense  of  my  education.  The  terms  of  this 
school  are  not  so  expensive  as  Walworth. ...  I  left  Mr.  Eevoult's 
Academy  on  Friday,  and  I  go  to  Deptford  on  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Crafer  does  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  on  with 
drawing  and  dancing,  as  I  will  be  taught  them  both  at  Wool- 
wich. .  .  .  Mr.  Crafer  desires  me  to  say  that  whatever  changes 
there  may  be  in  the  Ministry  it  will  make  no  difference  as  to 
my  getting  into  Woolwich.  .  .  .  I  will  write  to  Lady  Moira  as  soon 
as  I  hear  she  has  come  to  Dublin.  Give  my  love  to  my  dear 
mother  and  all  the  family,  and  bid  my  mother  not  to  be  uneasy 
about  me,  as  I  hope  I  shall  do  well. 

I  am,  dear  Father, 

Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

Deptford  Academy, 
MY  DEAR  FATHER,  July  2nd,  1803. 

I  will  now  inform  you  everything  as  well  as  I  can 
relative  to  the  Walworth  Academy.  First,  it  is  situated  about 
a  mile  from  Westminster  Bridge.  The  house  in  which  we  slept 
and  eat  our  victuals  is  on  the  one  side  of  the  street,  and  the 
school  on  the  other  side.  The  school  has  a  large  play-ground 
annexed  to  it,  and  beau-trail  gardens  which  belong  to  Mr. 
Eevoult.  In  the  morning  the  bell  rang  a  little  after  six,  for 
us  to  get  up,  and  must  be  down  before  seven.  Then  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  read  a  chapter  in  the  Testament,  and  said 
the  prayers,  which  each  boy  did  every  morning  in  turn.  We 
then  went  to  school  and  said  our  French  and  English  lessons 
until  nine  o'clock.  We  then  breakfasted.  We  had  tea,  and 
bread  and  butter,  as  much  as  we  could  eat,  for  breakfast.  We 
had  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  play  after  breakfast.  We  then  wrote 
a  copy,  said  Latin  lessons,  and  read  the  history  of  England, 
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and  other  useful  books.  We  dined  at  half-past  one  o'clock.  We 
had  three  dishes  of  meat  every  day,  a  pudding,  and  a  variety  of 
vegetables.  After  dinner  we  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  play. 
We  then  ciphered,  wrote  some  French  exercises,  spelt  in 
Entick's  English  Dictionary,  and  at  six  o'clock  we  had  some 
hot  sweet  milk  and  bread  and  butter.  We  then  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  play,  and  studied  lessons  in  English  and  French 
until  nine  o'clock.  We  then  had  supper,  which  was  either 
bread  and  cheese,  bread  and  radishes,  or  bread  and  lettuces. 
After  supper  the  boy  which  said  the  prayers  in  the  morning 
said  the  prayers  then.  The  drawing-master  attends  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  the  dancing-master  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and 
there  is  a  master  attends  every  Tuesday,  and  we  repeat  English 
poetry  to  him.  As  for  the  boys,  they  are  all  gentlemen's  sons, 
and  do  all  adhere  strictly  to  truth,  and  are  all  honest  and  fair. 
The  ushers  are  fine  gentlemen,  and  take  great  care  of  the 
boys ;  one  of  them  is  a  Welshman,  one  an  Irishman,  and  one  a 
Frenchman  ;  and  the  master  who  keeps  the  academy  is  a  French- 
man. I  left  the  Walworth  Academy  the  day  that  their  vacation 
took  place,  and  came  to  Deptford  Academy  June  the  21st.  It 
is  a  Dr.  Towne  keeps  it,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Deptford  is  five  miles  from  London ;  it  is  near  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  five  miles  from  Woolwich.  There  are  forty-five 
boys  here,  and  it  is  where  the  cadets  are  sent  when  there  is 
no  vacancy  at  Woolwich  and  Marlow,  and  when  they  are  not 
found  qualified.  There  are  eight  or  nine  cadets  here,  which 
have  passed  their  examinations,  and  are  waiting  for  vacancies 
to  get  into  Woolwich.  The  beh1  rings  at  six  o'clock,  and  we 
come  into  school  before  seven.  The  school  is  a  little  way  from 
the  house,  with  a  large  play-ground  annexed.  We  say  lessons 
in  Latin  before  breakfast,  which  is  at  nine  o'clock.  The  break- 
fast is  hot  rolls  and  butter,  and  hot  sweet  milk.  We  come 
into  school  at  half-past  ten  o'clock ;  then  we  work  at  mathe- 
matics and  arithmetic,  and  say  French  lessons.  At  one  o'clock 
we  come  out  of  school,  and  stay  out  until  two  ;  we  then  have 
dinner,  which  is  one  dish  of  meat,  some  vegetables,  and  a 
pudding.  We  then  stay  out  in  the  play-ground  until  a  little 
after  three  o'clock,  and  work  at  Algebra  and  Latin  till  six 
o'clock ;  then  we  play  till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  have  supper, 
which  is  either  bread  and  cheese  or  bread  and  butter,  but  we 
have  nothing  between  dinner  and  supper.  The  drawing-master 
attends  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  the  dancing-master  Mon- 
days and  Fridays,  but  I  neither  learn  to  draw  nor  dance. 
Mr.  Crafer  thought  it  better  for  me  neither  to  learn  to  draw 
or  dance,  as  I  will  not  be  long  here.  I  pray  to  God  every 
night  and  morning,  and  that,  above  all  things,  I  never  forget 
to  do,  and  as  I  cannot  pray  to  God  on  my  knees  either  night 
or  morning,  I  slip  up-stairs  to  my  room  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  boys  are  playing,  and  there  I  pray  to  God 
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to  deliver  me  from  all  evil.     I  have  a  bed  to  myself.     I  hope  to 
get  into  Woolwich,  and  soon  get  a  commission.  .  .  . 

Your  affectionate  son, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

The  next  letter  announces  his  successful  examina- 
tion at  Woolwich. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER,  July  14th,  1803. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  inform  you  of  what  has 
happened  to  me.  I  came  to  Mr.  Crafer's  on  Saturday,  and  he 
went  with  me  to  Woolwich  on  Tuesday,  and  I  was  again 
examined.  I  did  not  miss  one  word  in  Latin.  I  was  then 
stripped  naked,  and  examined  by  a  surgeon,  and  found  fit  for 
His  Majesty's  service.  I  commence  now  at  two-and-six  a  day, 
but  I  understand  that  there  will  be  stoppages  out  of  my  pay 
for  my  board  and  education.  Woolwich  and  Maiiow  are  both 
full,  so  they  have  sent  me  again  to  Dr.  Towne's,  until  Septem- 
ber or  October,  at  which  time  I  am  to  go  to  Marlow.  I  went 
to  see  the  play  of  King  Richard  III.  on  Wednesday,  and  was 
highly  delighted. 

My  dear  Father,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  not  getting  into 
Woolwich,  as  my  name  is  down,  and  I  must  get  in  in  my  turn. 
There  is  ten  weeks'  holiday  at  Christmas,  and  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  my  dear  mother  again.  There  is 
a  seventy-four  a-building  at  Deptford.  Some  boys  which  were 
sent  there  as  well  as  myself,  and  were  appointed  to  go  to  Wool- 
wich the  same  day  as  I  went,  I  did,  by  applying  myself  close 
to  my  business,  pass  before  them,  and  am  to  get  in  before 
them.  Lord  Moira  is  gone  into  the  country.  My  love  to  my 
dear  mother,  and  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  my  friends, 
and  let  them  know  the  good  news.  God  bless  you  and  my  dear 
mother. 

I  am, 

My  dear  Father, 

Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

He  regretted  the  change  from  Wai  worth  to  Dept- 
ford school,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  unfavour- 
able description  in  his  journal : — 

Deptford  Academy  was  far  from  what  I  liked.  The  boys 
generally  speaking  were  not  amiable,  and  many  of  them  vicious. 
One  named  B —  -  broke  open  a  desk,  and  there  were  other 
such  tricks  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  nightly  amusement 
of  "  cramping,"  which  consisted  in  fastening  a  cord  round  one 
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of  the  great  toes,  passing  it  through  a  partition,  and  pulling 
the  boy  out  of  bed  by  it,  an  operation  frequently  performed  on 
me,  as  I  was  a  heavy  sleeper.  I  shunned  most  of  the  boys, 
and  attached  myself  to  Oldfield,*  who  was  my  only  companion. 
To  add  to  my  dislike  of  this  establishment,  I  was  flogged  most 
unjustly  by  Dr.  Towne,  nominally  on  suspicion  of  forging  the 
proofs  of  different  sums  that  morning,  but  really  to  vent  some 
ill-humoured  feeling  under  which  he  laboured.  Feeling  that 
my  great  diligence  ought  to  have  prevented  such  a  suspicion, 
I  took  the  punishment  greatly  to  heart,  and  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject to  my  father,  Lord  Moira,  and  Mr.  Crafer,  thus  making 
it  worse,  particularly  as  the  last  made  a  serious  complaint  to 
Major  Phipps.  I  went  from  Deptford  to  Mawbey  Place  (Mr. 
Crafer'sj  occasionally,  where  I  met  every  encouragement  to 
support  my  uncomfortable  situation,  which  luckily  did  not  last 
long,  as  I  left  Towne's  on  the  17th,  and  joined  at  Marlow  on 
the  20th  September. 

It  was  not  in  any  cowardly  spirit  that  Francis 
thus  wrote  of  the  punishment  he  had  received.  From 
his  earliest  age  he  had  always  been  remarkable  for 
patient  endurance  of  pain  and  privation,  and  he  had 
borne  many  undeserved  and  severe  floggings  from 
his  father,  in  order  to  screen  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
without  a  complaint  ;  but  the  boy's  spirit  rebelled 
against  injustice.  Indeed,  throughout  his  life  this 
was  an  exceedingly  strong  though  not  uncommon 
characteristic  ;  the  slightest  act  of  injustice  never 
failed  to  rouse  to  a  painful  degree  a  naturally  fiery 
temper,  which  under  almost  any  other  provocation 
was  kept  under  strict  and  conscientious  control. 
The  following  letters  were  written  from  Deptford 
Academy.  His  mother's  fear  that  he  was  forget- 
ting the  family  called  forth  the  expression  of  that 
devoted  tenderness  which  he  always  felt  for  her,  but 
to  which  he  seldom  gave  utterance.  As  a  boy  and  as 
a  man  he  was  always  very  quiet  and  undemonstrative. 

*  The  late  General  Oldfield  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  with 
whom  this  early  friendship  was  maintained  throughout  a  long 
life. 
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To  Captain  Chesney. 
MY  DEAK  FATHEB,  Deptford,  August  18th,  1803. 

I  received  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  being 
entered  as  a  cadet  gives  you  so  much  pleasure.  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue always  so  good  a  boy  as  to  merit  yours  and  my  dear 
mother's  love.  I  had  a  letter  from  Eliza  and  Charles,  men- 
tioning that  my  mother  thought  I  was  forgetting  the  family. 
Be  assured,  my  dear  Father,  it  is  not  the  case.  I  am 
always  thinking  about  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 
The  reason  I  had  for  writing  short  letters  was  because  we  are 
not  allowed  to  write  letters  in  school-hours,  and  there  is  but 
little  time  else,  having  rules  and  tables  to  commit  to  memory 
in  play  hours ;  and  it  also  comes  high  for  postage  from  here  to 
London,  which  is  the  only  way  I  have  of  sending  them  free  to 
you,  by  enclosing  them  to  Mr.  Crafer.  I  will  not  fail  to  write 
you  long  letters  from  this  time  forth.  I  hope  that  you  and 
my  dear  mother  will  have  the  goodness  to  forgive  me  for  not 
having  done  it  before.  Please  to  assure  my  mother  that  I  am 
not  forgetting  her  or  any  of  the  family.  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  going  on  rapidly  learning,  and  hope 
soon  to  get  a  commission  and  show  myself  worthy  of  it.  I  am 
not  idle  any  part  of  the  day,  and  my  masters  like  me  very 
much.  I  hate  this  school  very  much,  and  hope  to  be  soon 
gone  from  it.  The  King  pays  a  guinea  a  week  for  the  cadets 
which  are  here,  and  Dr.  Towne  tries  to  keep  them  as  long  as 
possible  by  getting  things  against  them  ;  but,  thank  God,  he 
can  get  nothing  against  me  which  would  be  the  means  of  hinder- 
ing me  from  getting  forward.  Dr.  Towne  tells  me  that  I  am  a 
very  good  boy,  and  that  he  thinks  I  will  answer  your  expecta- 
tions. I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oldfield,  who  came  here  to  be 
qualified  and  passed  his  examination  on  Tuesday,  mentioning 
that  Major  Phipps  had  told  him  there  were  ten  cadets  to  go  to 
Marlow  the  1st  of  September.  There  is  a  young  man  here  of 
the  name  of  Durnford  ;  his  brother  belongs  to  the  Barracks  at 
Woolwich,  and  has  something  to  do  with  the  cadets.  He  says 
that  there  is  thirteen  to  go.  I  am  the  second  on  the  Marlow 
list.  Mr.  Oldfield  requested  me  to  write  to  you  to  know  if  you 
knew  his  uncle,  Major  Oldfield,  at  Charleston,  then  Deputy- 
Assistant  Quartermaster- General  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  and 
Lord  Moira's  army,  and  T  believe  was  at  the  battle  of  Camden. 
Lord  Moira  has  gone  into  the  country  ;  and,  being  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  County  of  Leinster,  fell  down  and  broke  his 
ribs,  but  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery.  Mr.  Crafer  sent  for  me 
to  his  house  on  Saturday,  and  has  got  my  things  ready  for 
Marlow.  ...  He  has  fixed  who  is  to  go  with  me  to  Marlow. 
He  still  continues  to  show  me  the  greatest  kindnesses,  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  never  forget.  The  boys  at  this  school  are 
formed  into  companies,  and  have  little  guns.  They  exercise 
very  well.  We  expect  the  French,  and  are  but  ill  prepared  to 
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give  them  that  reception  which  they  merit.  I  heard  of  the 
late  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and  hope  it  will  soon  be  quelled. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  that  Charles  should  learn  Latin  Grammar, 
as  he  can  never  learn  English  properly  without  it ;  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  the  cadets  learn  it.  ...  My  dear  Father,  I 
am  always  as  much  as  possible  at  my  book,  to  get  my  com- 
mission soon,  and  to  have  the  goodwill  of  my  masters,  and  to 
get  above  my  school-fellows.  I  am  the  farthest  forward  of  any 
cadet  that  is  at  the  school,  and  of  course  will  be  above  them 
at  Woolwich,  for  at  Woolwich  they  don't  get  their  commissions 
by  rotation,  but  as  they  are  qualified.  They  are  building 
barracks  to  take  in  the  number  of  two  hundred,  the  establish- 
ment being  now  only  ninety.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
volunteer  corps  now  formed,  and  the  Deptford  Volunteers  exer- 
cise in  our  play-ground  night  and  morning.  ...  1  hope  to  see 
you  and  my  dear  mother  at  Christmas.  Please  to  let  me  know 
how  the  yeomanry  are  coming  on,  and  what  sort  of  crops  there 
is,  if  you  expect  a  rebellion,  how  Charles  is  coming  on  at 
drawing,  if  any  of  my  uncles  have  or  will  be  in  Mourne.  Give 
my  kindest  love  and  duty  to  my  mother,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  all  who  may  enquire  after  me,  and  rest  assured 
I  have  quite  quit  drinking  and  lying  [!].  God  bless  you  and 
make  you  happy. 

I  remain,  with  due  respect, 

Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

The  tone  of  this  letter  may  be  thought  too 
self-confident  ;  but  Francis  wished  to  convince  his 
over-anxious  parents  that  he  was  working  hard  to 
fulfil  their  expectations,  and  he  really  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  contemporaries.  Several  of  his  brother 
officers,  especially  the  late  General  Sir  Edward 
Sabine,  who  passed  into  Marlow  and  Woolwich  about 
the  same  time  as  himself,  have  frequently  told  the 
writers  how  highly  qualified  he  was,  and  what  child's 
play  to  him  was  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  lower 
Academy.  He  had  both  as  a  boy  and  also  later  in 
life  great  powers  of  sustained  work,  and  that  steady 
perseverance  which  must  eventually  accomplish  its 
object.  The  friendship  and  generous  emulation 
between  him  and  Sahine  at  the  Academy  lasted  to 
the  end  of  their  lives,  and  was  drawn  more  closely  as 

5  * 
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years  went  on  and  as  each  took  ever- increasing  pride 
and  pleasure  in  the  successes  and  in  the  great  though 
dissimilar  qualities  of  the  other. 

The  next  letter  tells,  in  the  boy's  own  words,  the 
one  painful  incident  of  his  school-life. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAE  FATHER,  Deptford,  August  29th,  1803. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of  what  has  happened  to  me. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  vex  you  very  much.  I  did  not  intend  to 
acquaint  you  of  it  at  first,  for  fear  of  vexing  you,  but  I  think  it 
is  the  best  way  to  let  you  know  it. 

On  Friday,  August  19th,  Dr.  Towne,  as  is  his  usual  custom, 
came  in  just  before  the  time  the  boys  go  out  at  1  o'clock,  to 
examine  what  the  boys  have  done,  and  after  examining  most 
of  the  boys'  books  he  came  to  me  to  see  what  I  had  done.  I 
had  since  the  morning,  to  the  time  the  Doctor  came  in,  been 
very  busy,  and  had  worked  all  the  sums  in  Alligation  Medial 
and  Alternate  but  the  two  last,  which  I  was  then  doing.  When 
he  saw  what  I  had  done  he  asked  me  if  Mr.  Briant,  the  arith- 
metic master,  had  seen  all  those  sums  worked  on  the  slate.  I 
said  he  had  seen  them  all  but  one  or  two.  He  then  said  he 
would  flog  me  if  I  put  down  any  more  sums  without  working 
them.  We  do  not  put  down  the  work  of  the  sums,  only  question 
and  answer  ;  therefore  the  boys  have  an  opportunity  of  cheating 
the  master  if  they  will.  But  be  assured  this  is  not  the  case  with 
me  ;  for  I  would  scorn  such  a  mean  action.  He  then  went  to 
one  of  the  boy's  desks  and  found  he  had  been  doing  the  trick  he 
accused  me  of,  and  ordered  us  both  upstairs  and  flogged  me  until 
he  fetched  blood  ;  he  also  flogged  the  other  boy.  Thus  was  I 
flogged  for  the  thing  I  did  not  do.  I  was  quite. innocent,  I 
do  assure  you  ;  and  I  think  I  have  given  you  a  full  and  true 
account  of  it.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Crafer,  informing 
him  of  the  disaster,  and  to  beg  him  to  obtain  leave  from  Major 
Phipps  for  me  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Eevoult's  until  the  time  I 
should  be  called  to  go  to  Marlow.  I  received  his  answer,  which 
was  that  Dr.  Towne  had  used  me  in  such  a  manner  that  if  he 
did  not  alter  his  conduct  to  me  he  would  have  me  removed 
immediately;  but  as  to  going  to  Mr.  Eevoult's,  he  thought  it 
was  ten  to  one  if  he  would  take  me  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  and  that  I  must  be  sensible  of  the  expense  it  would  be 
putting  you  to.  I  am  sorry  that,  if  I  have  to  change,  it  will 
not  be  to  go  back  to  'that  good  school  where  I  had  always  the 
patterns  of  virtue  before  me.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  know  if  you  would  like  me  to 
go  to  Mr.  Eevoult's,  in  case  he  would  take  me  at  less  time 
than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  as 
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there  is  but  very  little  difference  in  the  prices.  I  think  that 
this  fulfils  my  opinion  of  Dr.  Towne.  It  has  vexed  me  very 
much  to  be  used  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  was  never  the  case  with 
me  before.  Bo  not  let  it  vex  you,  my  dear  Father,  as  it  is  only 
making  it  worse.  I  would  not  like  to  have  it  known  that  I  was 
flogged,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  not  mention  it  to  any- 
body. I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  learning 
rapidly,  and  am  got  into  logarithms,  and  hope  soon  to  get  a 
commission  and  be  a  pleasure  to  you  and  to  my  dear  mother.  I 
cannot  inform  you  of  any  news,  as  we  are  kept  closely  in.  ... 

I  had  a  letter  from  William  Coulter,  mentioning  that  James 
McNeilly  is  raising  a  company  of  volunteers,  which  I  think  is 
very  praiseworthy  at  this  present  crisis,  when  we  ought  to  join 
heart  and  hand  to  beat  our  common  enemy.  I  am  striving 
very  hard  to  get  forward  to  be  able  to  serve  my  King  and 
country  with  honour  and  repute. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  fully  convinces  you  that  I  was 
not  guilty.  ...  I  would  be  sorry  to  run  you  into  any  expenses 
that  can  be  avoided,  and  it  has  been  iny  study  since  I  left 
Ireland  to  run  you  into  as  little  expenses  as  possible.  Please 
to  remember  me  kindly  to  my  dear  good  mother,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  who  may  enquire  after  me,  and  tell  them  that 
I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  them  at  Christmas.  I 
am  very  well  at  present,  and  hope  that  you  have  enjoyed  your 
health  well  this  pleasant  summer. 

GOD  BLESS*  you,  my  dear  Father,  and  make  you  happy. 
I  shall  ever  continue  your  affectionate  son, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

This  letter  caused  his  father  great  vexation,  for  he, 
too,  resented  fiercely  anything  like  injustice.  He 
replied  at  once  to  his  son,  assuring  him  that  his  dis- 
grace should  be  kept  secret,  and  pointing  out  to  him 
that  it  would  be  cowardly  to  leave  Dr.  Towne 's 
school  for  such  a  cause.  On  September  the  15th 

Francis  writes: — 

To  Captain  Chesney. 
MY  DEAR  FATHER, 

I  received  your  letter  of  the  80th  August,  and  5th  of  this 
month.  ...  I  know  what  you  must  have  felt  on  the  receival 
of  my  letter  of  the  29th.  I  am  sorry  it  came  to  your  hands 

*  The  two  words  which  are  here  given  in  capitals  were 
never  written  by  Francis  in  his  ordinary  handwriting :  they 
were  always  most  carefully  and  beautifully  printed,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  reverent  feeling  with  which  even  in  boyhood  sacred 
things  were  regarded  by  him.  His  mother's  deep  piety  had 
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that  very  time  when  you  were  talking  about  my  future  happi- 
ness. I  repented  that  I  had  sent  it  when  too  late,  and  wished 
to  have  it  back,  knowing  how  much  it  would  vex  you.  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  comfort  to  find  you  have  not  mentioned  it 
to  any  of  the  family,  as  I  knew  how  much  it  would  vex  and 
hurt  my  mother's  feelings.  I  hope  you  will  bury  it  quite  in 
oblivion,  as  you  know  the  disgrace  and  cast-up  it  would  be 
when  I  go  home  at  Christmas.  ...  I  hope  if  you  mention  it 
to  my  mother,  that  you  will  mention  it  so  as  not  to  vex  her, 
and  [tell  her]  that  it  is  all  over  ;  for  mentioning  it  to  my 
mother  so  as  to  vex  her  would  be  flogging  me  over  again.  As  I 
am  innocent,  that  gives  me  great  comfort  and  consolation.  I 
now  see  that  it  would  show  a  want  of  courage  in  me  to  leave 
Deptford ;  but  praise  be  to  the  Almighty,  who  has  been  so 
good  as  to  deliver  me  from  this  place,  when  I  would  by  going 
away  show  a  want  of  courage  and  incur  further  charges ; 
for  there  are  eight  to  go  from  here  to  Marlow  some  time  next 
week,  and  I  am  the  first.  Mr.  Crafer  has  written  to  Major 
Phipps  to  obtain  two  or  or  three  holidays  for  me  before  I  go, 
which  time  I  am  to  stay  at  Mr.  Price's,  and  have  my  shirts 
mended  and  clothes  overhauled.  .  .  . 

I  hope  you  will  be  quite  easy  as  to  the  flogging  having 
retarded  my  studies,  as  I  went  on  with  my  usual  velocity  the 
same  day  I  received  it.  I  am  going  on  rapidly,  and  have  got 
into  algebra ;  and  hope  soon  to  draw  my  sword  at  the  head 
of  a  division  of  Artillery  and  serve  my  good  King  with  honour 
and  repute.  ...  It  gives  me  unspeakable  joy  that  I  have 
another  brother  born,*  whom  I  hope  to  see  at  Christmas.  .  .  . 

Your  ever  affectionate  son, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

The  time  for  leaving  Deptford  had  now  arrived, 
and  the  intelligence  of  a  vacancy  at  Marlow  was 
hailed  with  real  joy.  The  journal  records : — 

I  left  Towne's  on  the  17th  of  September  and  joined  at 
Marlow  on  the  20th.  Mr.  Crafer  being  out  of  town,  two 
friends  of  Mr.  Wolfe  accompanied  me  thither.  I  met  Chalmers 
and  his  uncle  at  the  inn,  and  introduced  myself  to  them ;  he 
and  I  passed  next  day  and  were  admitted  to  the  College,  to 
remain  until  vacancies  should  happen  at  Woolwich.  Those 
farthest  advanced  in  their  studies  were  to  have  the  preference 

already  communicated  itself  to  him,  and  grew  more  and  more 
habitual  as  years  went  on. 

*  This  was  his  brother  John,  who  was  considered  the  hand- 
some one  of  the  family  as  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  28th  Regiment  N.  I.,  and  died  in  India  on  the 
3rd  October,  1824. 
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in  going.  The  military  life,  the  dress,  studies,  prayers,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  with  every  other  circumstance  at  the  College, 
pleased  me  much ;  and  I  was  so  happy  there  that  I  wished  I 
had  been  destined  to  continue  there  instead  of  going  to  Wool- 
wich, which  I  thought  could  not  he  equally  agreeable.  I  used 
all  diligence,  however,  in  my  studies,  and  when  vacation  com- 
menced in  December  I  found  that  it  was  my  turn  to  go  to  the 
Academy,  and  that  I  was  to  join  there  the  12th  January,  in- 
stead of  returning  to  Marlow.  A  preference  had  been  given, 
as  I  supposed,  to  the  Hon.  W.  Arbuthnot,  who  was  taken  to 
Woolwich  with  those  who  went  the  time  before  me,  and  this  was 
severely  felt  at  the  time  as  a  mark  of  unjust  favour  ;  perhaps  it 
was  not  so,  nor  Chalmers'  move  either ;  but  I  thought  so  at 
the  time.  No  other  cadet  of  my  standing,  however,  pre- 
ceded me.  I  spent  a  day  with  my  friends  the  Crafers  before 
I  set  out  for  "  Prospect,"  where  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  This  was  my  first  visit  since  leaving  home,  and,  of 
course,  all  were  exceedingly  anxious  for  more  ample  details  of 
my  proceedings  than  I  was  enabled  to  give  by  letter.  I  arrived 
to  find  all  in  bustle:  the  brig  Bristol,  loaded  with  cotton,  had 
been  recently  stranded  at  Annalong  and  the  master  taken  to 
our  house. 

The  valuable  cargo  of  this  vessel,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  bags  of  cotton,  and  twenty-one  chests  of  fruit, 
was  saved  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Captain 
Chesney,  who  says :  "I  got  the  business  most  amica- 
bly settled,  and  every  charge  made  thereon  paid, 
every  person  concerned  paid  off,  and  highly  pleased. 
I  got  in  all  at  least  £300  for  my  exertions.  Thank 
God  not  an  accident  nor  any  person  injured."  This 
was  but  one  of  many  occasions  when  Captain  Chesney's 
prompt  energy  saved  the  crew  and  cargo  of  vessels 
stranded  on  a  shore  which  only  a  few  years  before 
had  been  notorious  for  wreckers.  Considerable  sums 
occasionally  fell  to  his  share  as  salvage,  after  paying 
all  that  was  due  to  Government,  and  these  timely 
additions  to  his  very  slender  income  enabled  him  to 
meet  the  expenses  incident  to  the  education  of  his 
family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters.* 

*    (1)   The   subject  of  this  memoir,   Francis  Eawdon  ;  (2  ) 
Charles  Cornwallis,  one  year  younger  than  himself,  the  father 
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Even  with  these  occasional  windfalls,  it  required 
all  Mrs.  Chesney's  talents  in  housewifery  to  meet 
the  daily  demands  of  a  family  of  eleven  persons 
and  two  servants,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  house  for  simple  but  plentiful  hospitality  to 
all  comers.  Her  daughters,  as  has  been  said,  were 
early  taught  to  take  their  share  of  the  various 
household  duties  and  industries,  and  Mrs.  Chesney's 
hams,  and  hung  beef,  and  pigeon  pies,  were  famous 
throughout  the  barony;  and  a  cordial  welcome  and 
a  well-spread  board  awaited  alike  the  eccentric 
Rector  of  Mourne,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  All  put  trust  in  the 
justice  and  ability  of  the  "  Captain,"  and  came 
to  him  to  have  their  differences  adjusted,  their 
grievances  redressed,  and  their  petitions  forwarded 
to  the  authorities  in  Dublin. 

Among  the  visitors  who  used  to  assemble  at 
Captain  Chesney's  table  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  one  of  the  most  notable  was  Rector  Waring, 
a  man  of  learning  and  probity,  with  a  rough  rind, 
and  a  kind  heart,  who  told  a  good  story,  enjoyed  his 
port,  and  took  his  parish  work  remarkably  easily. 


of  the  present  Major-General  F.  K.  Cliesney,  K.A.,  of  the  late 
Colonel  Charles  Cornwallis  Chesney,  B.E.,  and  of  Colonel 
George  T.  Chesney  K.E.,  late  Principal  of  the  Koyal  Engineer- 
ing College,  Coopers  Hill,  and  now  Secretary  to  the  Indian 
Government  in  the  Military  Department ;  (3)  Alexander,  and 
(4)  John,  who  both  died  unmarried.  Two  other  sons  were  born 
subsequently,  Eobert  in  1806,  Thomas  Crafer  in  1809.  The 
daughters  were  (1)  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  who 
married,  in  1808,  Captain  Hopkins,  of  Hartsfort,  County  Down  ; 
(2)  Jane,  married  in  1816  to  the  Eev.  Henry  Hayden ;  (3) 
Marianne,  subsequently  the  wife  of  John  Shannon  Moore,  of 
Shannon  Grove,  .County  Down  ;  (4)  Charlotte,  married  to  Dr. 
George  Bell,  of  Newry,  in  1819  ;  and  (5)  Matilda,  who  died  at 
"  Prospect  "  in  1814. 
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He  was  to  be  seen  every  Sunday  morning,  jogging 
along  on  his  trusty  cob,  from  the  Rectory  to  the  little 
parish  church  in  Kilkeel,  calling  at  the  post-office 
on  his  way  for  his  weekly  newspaper,  the  modest 
dimensions  of  which  admitted  of  its  being  easily 
smuggled  into  the  reading-desk,  where,  as  soon  as 
Quail,  the  clerk,  had  given  out  the  long  psalm  which 
preceded  the  morning  prayer,  the  Rector  would 
eagerly  unfold  his  treasure,  and  would  be  deep  in 
Napoleon's  latest  victory,  or  the  last  stirring  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  until  recalled  to  attention  by 
the  sudden  stopping  of  the  singing.  His  sermon  would 
generally  be  a  commentary  on  what  he  had  just  been 
reading.  The  Presbyterian  minister  of  those  days, 
Mr.  MacTwaine,  was  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, while  the  old  precentor  of  the  meeting-house, 
an  official  of  considerably  greater  importance  than  the 
now  defunct  clerk,  had  some  pretensions  to  poetical 
inspiration,  and  used  to  delight  in  giving  out  "a 
psalm  of  mine  own  composure  " — 

Like  unto  owl  in  ivy  bush, 
That  hideous  thing  am  I, — 

which  was  sung  to  a  mournful  tune,  and  depicted  the 
contrite  sinner's  estimate  of  himself.  Unfortunately 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  verse  have  never  been 
discovered.  Dr.  Adderley,  the  kind,  irascible,  stout, 
square-set  doctor,  was  the  special  friend  of  the  Ches- 
neys,  and  of  all  the  country  side,  and  to  his  house 
they  went  every  Sunday  on  their  way  to  meeting. 
No  weather  kept  Mrs.  Chesney  and  her  children  at 
home  on  the  Sabbath,  and  hospitable  Mrs.  Adderley's 
good  turf  fire  was  welcome  enough  to  the  aching 
hands  and  feet  of  the  dripping  children,  while  the 
gingerbread  which  she  always  provided,  and  for  which 
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Kilkeel  still  retains  its  reputation,  was  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  made  some  amends  for  the  cruel  custom 
existing  in  Mourne,  and  still  prevalent,  we  believe, 
in  many  parishes  in  Scotland,  of  giving  both  morning 
and  afternoon  sermons  almost  in  one  breath,  with 
only  ten  minutes  interval  between  the  discourses  for 
rest  and  fresh  air. 

Dr.  Adderley  was  to  be  met  everywhere,  riding 
about  the  country  in  his  flapping  hat  and  short  cloak 
wherever  his  services  were  required,  never  sparing 
himself,  nor  his  patients  either,  as  far  as  a  good  scold- 
ing went,  if  they  neglected  his  orders.  Riding  up  to 
"  Prospect "  one  day  to  attend  Mrs.  Chesney,  he  was 
saluted  by  two  miniature  cannon,  which  Francis  and 
his  brother  Charles  had  planted  on  either  side  of  the 
avenue.  The  report  startled  the  doctor's  horse,  and 
he  was  borne  up  to  the  house  at  a  most  undignified 
pace,  minus  his  hat,  and  his  cloak  flying  behind  him, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  beholders.  His  dignity  was 
sorely  compromised,  and  he  marched  straight  to  Cap- 
tain Chesney,  with  his  complaint  of  the  boys'  frolic, 
which,  of  course,  resulted  in  a  good  flogging  for  the 
delinquents.  Dr.  Adderley 's  end  was  a  very  sad 
one.  He  became  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium,  and, 
having  taken  one  day  a  larger  quantity  than  usual, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  rouse  him  from  its  effects. 

It  was  with  real  delight  that  Francis  found  him- 
self again  in  the  midst  of  the  home  circle.  His 
father  and  mother  were  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
him  in  every  respect;  his  brothers  and  sisters 
looked  up  to  him  as  one  who  had  already  seen 
much  of  a  world  still  quite  unknown  to  them,  and 
he  could  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  person  who 
had  actually  visited  that  wonderful  city  London,  who 
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had  been  in  a  real  theatre,  and  had  seen  Kean  in 
Richard  III.  He  could  scarcely  satisfy  their  eager 
curiosity  and  numerous  questions,  and  not  a  little 
proud  was  he  of  his  importance,  and  of  the  interest 
which  his  return  created  in  the  remote  district.  His 
holiday,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  He  had  to 
join  at  Woolwich  on  the  12th  of  January  1804  ;  but. 
before  we  follow  him  to  the  Academy,  we  give,  in 
the  next  chapter,  a  few  of  his  letters  written  from 
Marlow,  of  which  College  he  alwa}>s  preserved  the 
highest  opinion.  In  later  years  he  and  Sir  Edward 
Sabine  used  to  talk  over  their  happy  life  at  Marlow, 
and  descant  on  the  excellent  order  and  discipline 
which  regulated  that  establishment,  which  they  con- 
sidered very  superior  to  the  .system  prevailing  at 
Woolwich  in  those  days ;  but  things  are  greatly 
changed  there  now,  while  some  of  the  excellencies 
of  Marlow  have  been  transmitted  to  Sandhurst. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

MARLOW    AND    WOOLWICH. 

1808-1805.— Life  at  the  Eoyal  Military  College,  Marlow.— 
Entrance  at  Woolwich.  —  The  Neuks  system. — Chesney 
progresses  to  the  Upper  Academy. — Passes  for  his  Com- 
mission in  Nov.  1804. — Expense  of  the  Mess. — Economical 
experiments. —  Sick  leave  to  Mourne. —  Gazetted  to  the 
Eoyal  Artillery,  Sept.  1805. — Interviews  with  Lord  Moira 
in  his  brother's  interest.  —  Captain  Chesney's  letter  of 
advice — Lack  of  cash. 

WHEN  at  length  the  young  cadet's  turn  arrived  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  he  shook  the  dust  from  his 
feet  as  he  joyfully  left  Dr.  Towne's  Academy.  His 
life  at  Marlow  seems  to  have  entirely  contented  him. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

At  the  Eoyal  Military  College,  Great  Marlow, 
MY  DEAB  FATHER,  Sept.  21,  1803. 

I  have  scarcely  time  to  tell  you  the  pleasing  news :  I 
received  orders  to  appear  before  the  Board  here  on  Tuesday, 
at  11  o'clock,  which  I  did,  and  passed  with  the  greatest  ease. 
...  I  am  very  agreeably  £xed  here.  I  like  it  very  much. 
The  strictest  rules  and  discipline  is  observed  here.  There 
are  116  boys  here,  including  the  Woolwich  cadets,  which  are 
about  83.  We  are  divided  into  companies,  ten  in  each,  with 
an  officer  and  sergeant  to  each  company.  The  young  cadets 
which  came  with  me  are  almost  always  drilling  and  using 
the  dumb  bells  and  other  ways  to  make  us  stand  straight  and 
march  properly,  so  that  I  have  not  a  minute  to  spare.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  them  are  very  often  under  arms.  The  old  Marlow 
cadets  mount  guard,  but  are  out  no  longer  than  9  o'clock. 
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Before  each  meal  drums  beat,  we  all  fall  in,  and  march  to  the 
dining-room  in  order,  and  after  grace  is  said  each  company  sits 
down  at  their  own  table.  The  breakfast  is  a  large  bowl  of 
sweet  milk,  either  hot  or  cold ;  the  bread  goes  round,  and  we 
take  as  much  as  we  please.  The  dinner  is  either  mutton  or 
beef,  sometimes  roast  and  sometimes  boiled,  and  vegetables  ;  our 
supper  is  bread  and  cheese,  as  much  as  we  please.  The  dress 
is  red  with  blue  facings,  and  pantaloons,  red  waistcoats,  black 
gaiters,  silver  lace  ;  there  is  no  blue  on  the  breast  of  the  coat ; 
our  head-dress  is  a  cap  with  a  silver  plate  on  the  front,  with 
the  "  Royal  Military  College."  The  officers  intended  for  the  Line 
and  for  Woolwich  wear  all  the  same  dress ;  our  officers  are 
distinguished  by  something  on  the  shoulder  and  some  lace  on 
the  arm.  The  Woolwich  cadets  never  stay  long  enough  here  to 
get  to  be  corporals.  I  am  very  happy  here  ;  we  have  everything 
so  regular,  our  water  to  wash  in  the  morning,  and  we  must  be 
clean  on  the  parade.  We  are  not  crowded  in  our  rooms  ;  there 
is  but  one,  myself,  and  the  officer  in  the  same  room.  .  .  . 
Please  to  give  me  some  instructions  how  to  behave  so  as  to 
merit  the  esteem  of  all  my  officers  and  fellow  soldiers. 

Francis  was  still  very  anxious  about  his  brother 
Charles's  education,  who  was  now  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
and  the  former's  letters  (of  which  both  grammar  and 
spelling  are  sometimes  eccentric)  contain  directions 
as  to  books  in  arithmetic,  in  surveying,  and  in  other 
subjects,  with  earnest  requests  to  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  purchase  and  bring  them  home  for  Charles's 
use,  adding:  "  You  will  see  that  two  or  three  guineas 
is  not  ill-laid-out  money  in  this  way."  Captain 
Chesney  was  then  considering  the  propriety  of  send- 
ing Charles  to  Marlow.  Francis  gives  him  the  in- 
formation that  "the  cadets  pay  ninety  guineas  a  year, 
officers'  sons  forty,  and  orphans  nothing  5  and  every- 
thing is  found  here.  They  must  stay  four  years  here 
at  least."  Whether  the  present  system  of  going  to 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  and,  generally  speaking,  after  the  very 
doubtful  preparation  of  a  couple  of  years  spent  at  a 
crammer's,  is  any  improvement  on  the  system  pursued 
at  Marlow,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  among  military  men. 
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General  Chesney  never  thought  it  was  so.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  present  system  of  cramming, 
and  considered  that  the  admission  to  the  College  at 
the  earlier  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  with  the  longer 
period  of  military  discipline  and  regularity  thereby 
ensured,  was  better  calculated  to  turn  out  good 
officers. 

Francis's  letters  home  at  this  time  take  a  more 
manly  tone,  and  are  full  of  the  movements  of  the 
French,  of  their  plans  for  invasion,  and  of  their  en- 
gagements with  our  cruisers.  On  the  4th  November 
he  writes :  "  The  French  are  ready  for  sea,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  they  will  venture  a  battle  with  our 
ships,  and  Jet  their  transports  get  to  Ireland.  One  of 
our  frigates  has  chased  the  whole  flotilla  of  gun-boats 
into  the  harbour  of  Boulogne.  The  Beys  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  Egypt." 

After  the  brief  Christinas  visit  to  "  Prospect " 
already  recorded,  he  returned  to  join  at  Woolwich 
on  the  appointed  day,  the  12th  January  1804.  Mr. 
Crafer  accompanied  him  to  the  Academy,  and  left  him 
with  "  many  kind  cautions  to  be  diligent  and  to  exert 
himself  as  much  as  possible."  Nine  other  cadets 
passed  in  with  him.  The  system  of  "neuks,"  or 
fagging,  was  then  in  full  force  at  Woolwich,  and 
Francis  thus  describes  his  position  :— 

My  fate  was  to  be  junior,  or  what  is  emphatically  called  "neuks," 
to  Charles  Wilson,  then  a  .corporal,  and  of  an  overbearing  and 
somewhat  tyrannical  disposition  ;  at  least,  he  expected  from  me 
the  performance  of  everything  that  could  be  required  of  a 
servant.  One  evening  he  set  me  to  wash  out  the  room,  during 
which  operation  I  deluged  it  so  completely  with  water  that 
Hunt,  the  second  in  it,  who  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
made  a  complaint  to  one  of  the  officers,  who  came  to  ask  me 
whether  I  considered  myself  a  gentleman  while  employed  at 
such,,w#r_k  ;  to  which  I  made  no  reply,  but  continued  sitting  on 
n  my  dressing-gown  in  a  sullen  mood.  Wilson  was 
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cautioned  to  be  more  circumspect  in  future,  but  he  did  not 
profit  by  the  hint ;  for  he  and  his  brother  chiefs  behaved  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  a  combination  to  be  formed  amongst  the 
grown  neuks,  in  which  I  joined,  although  one  of  the  least  in 
the  Academy.  I,  however,  did  not  act,  and,  the  others  being 
attacked  one  by  one,  were  conquered  after  some  resistance. 
Soon  after  Wilson  was  reduced  from  being  corporal,  and  Lem- 
priere  appointed  head  of  the  room,  a  circumstance  which  proved 
very  agreeable  to  me,  as  my  situation  was  now  made  as  pleasant 
as  it  had  been  irksome  before.  I  was  a  neuks  all  the  time  that 
I  continued  in  the  Lower  Academy,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  several  reduced  heads  of  rooms,  who  were  "  by 
courtesy  "  allowed  a  neuks,  so  that  one  half  of  the  Academy 
was  serving  the  other,  or  nearly  so.  1  did  not  require  this 
motive  to  spur  me  on  to  freedom  by  getting  higher  in  my 
studies,  but  there  were  many  who  would  not  have  exerted  them- 
selves had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  on  which  account, 
I  presume,  the  system  is  winked  at. 

I  passed  into  the  Medium  Academy  in  April,  and  soon  after 
got  clear  of  my  precious  ueukship,  an  event  at  that  time  of  no 
small  importance  ;  but  my  continued  hard  fagging  and  success 
in  taking  places  caused  me  many  enemies,  Coles  among  the 
number,  who  threatened  me,  on  entering  the  Academy,  with  a 
severe  beating  if  ever  I  should  take  his  place,  which  he  per- 
formed a  la  lettre,  and  all  resistance  was  vain,  as  he  was  strong 
and  full-grown,  whilst  I  was  the  contrary.  Notwithstanding 
such  impediments,  my  exertions  were  unremitted  and  my  suc- 
cess good  ;  but  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  up  to  Arbuthnot 
or  Chalmers,  for  in  addition  to  the  start  they  had  by  being  at 
the  Academy  during  my  vacation,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
get  another  by  passing  from  the  Under  to  the  Upper  Academy 
at  once,  in  consequence  of  several  in  the  Medium  having  refused 
the  trial,  so  that  they  were  in  the  Upper  before  I  entered  the 
Medium.  I  was  a  favourite  with  the  professors  and  officers, 
Gregory  especially,  who  made  a  report  of  my  exertions  and 
retentive  memory  to  Major  Phipps.  Oldfield's  mother,  who 
lodged  at  Woolwich,  was  kind  and  attentive  to  me. 

I  passed  into  the  Upper  on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  became 
head  of  a  room  ;  and,  being  then  in  the  same  Academy  with 
Wilson,  I  began  to  think  seriously  of  taking  his  place,  which  I 
should  have  don?,  and  Newland's  also,  had  they  not  been  taken 
away  a  little  too  soon  by  the  promotion  of  the  regiment. 
Whilst  in  the  Upper  I  wrote  an  anonymous  note  to  inform 
Captain  West  that  certain  persons  were  to  be  introduced  into 
one  of  the  barrack-rooms  that  night.  This  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, right ;  but  I  was  too  young  to  censure  others  on  a  point 
wherein  it  is  likely  I  would  have  erred  myself  under 
temptation.  Such  particularities,  added  to  my  persejto^tnce* 
in  study,  prevented  my  being  a  favourite  with  the  otheiJBac 
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nor  was  I  one  with  Phipps,  who  gave  a  point  against  me, 
though  a  corporal,  on  an  appeal  by  Heron  from  West's  previous 
decision.  I  was  right,  but  too  strict. 

On  November  9th  he  writes : — 

Eomer,  Molesworth,  and  I  passed  for  our  commissions,  and 
were  placed  as  we  stood  on  the  returns  of  the  first.  I  was 
most  advanced  in  studies  ;  consequently  must  have  been  senior, 
had  a  return  then  been  made  out,  as  is  usual.  I  need  not 
now  regret  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  that  circum- 
stance to  ask  it,  because  it  is  impossible  to  guess  whether  it 
would  have  been  better  or  worse  for  me  to  stand  two  places 
higher  in  the  regiment,  since  that  circumstance,  by  altering  my 
destination  on  promotion  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  would  have 
changed  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  God  alone  can  tell  what 
I  should  have  been  at  this  moment.  General  Twiss,  who 
presided  at  the  examination,  paid  me  some  compliments  on  my 
diligence  and  good  conduct  whilst  at  the  Academy,  and  he  even 
proposed  to  me  to  go  into  the  Engineers. 

This  question  had,  however,  been  quite  settled  in 
his  own  mind  some  little  time  previously,  when  he 
had  written  to  his  father  that  he  did  not  wish  to  enter 
the  Engineers,  but  was  prepared  to  do  so  if  such  were 
his  wish,  giving  as  his  principal  reason  against  it 
"  that  they  do  not  fight."  He  left  the  Academy,  he 
says,  "  well  satisfied  with  his  success,"  and  returned 
to  his  second  home  with  Mr.  Crafer,  whence,  after  a 
fortnight  spent  in  fitting  himself  out  as  an  officer, 
he  joined  at  Woolwich,  and  dined  at  the  mess  for  the 
first  time  on  the  9th  November  1804. 

I  was  put  in  the  same  room  with  Molesworth,  and  had,  on 
joining  the  regiment,  a  mixture  of  indescribable  feelings. 
Mauvaise  honte  predominated  at  one  moment,  and  too  much 
confidence  at  another.  Thus  ever  in  extremes  was  I  exposed 
to  the  ocean  of  the  world  at  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
age,*  without  either  rudder  or  pilot  to  direct  my  course,  beyond 
the  admonitions  of  letters  from  home,  and  kind  hints  from  the 
Crafers.  There  were  several  necessary  expenses,  such  as 
entrance  to  the  mess,  servants'  liveries,  guard-mounting,  etc., 
which  Mr.  Crafer  recommended  my  father  to  reimburse,  at  the 
same  time  stating  the  difficulty  of  living  and  supporting  the 

*  His  height  at  this  time  was  4  feet  11  inches. 
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character  of  a  gentleman  on  five  shillings  per  diem.  His  wish 
was  that  my  father  should  make  me  an  allowance,  without 
which  he  was  aware  that  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  me  to  keep  out  of  debt :  the  truth  of  which  I  was  destined 
too  soon  to  feel  in  all  its  force ;  for,  having  little  in  hand  on 
starting,  the  want  of  cash  was  soon  felt ;  and  Molesworth  being 
in  the  same  predicament,  we  seceded  from  the  mess,  and  lived 
for  a  few  days  on  larks  and  other  small  birds  killed  by  me  ;  but 
we  joined  again  on  hearing  that  it  would  not  be  in  our  power 
to  resume  at  any  time  if  we  continued  out  for  a  good  while. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  following  May,  I  attended  the  labora- 
tory course  with  Duncan  Grant  and  others  ;  and  soon  after  our 
return  to  common  duties,  I  became  very  deaf,  in  consequence 
of  the  concussion  of  the  large  mortars  which  I  sometimes  fired 
in  turn.  The  surgeons  attended  me  for  this  complaint,  and  I 
was,  partly  from  this  cause,  partly  from  not  being  able  to 
enjoy  society,  confined  to  my  room  for  several  weeks,  almost 
without  resource,  society,  or  occupation.  I  felt  rather  unhappy. 
A  blue  dog  called  Sancho,  belonging  to  the  barracks,  and  of 
course  useless,  formed  my  principal  companion  and  amusement, 
so  that  I  was  glad  when  eight  o'clock  came  to  go  to.  bed. 
During  my  illness  there  was  an  awful  fire  in  the  Warren,  which 
I  had  perceived  on  going  to  Shooter's  Hill  from  my  room.  I 
gave  the  alarm,  and  soon  after  the  garrison  was  turned  out  and 
employed  in  getting  it  under.  A  range  of  wooden  buildings 
situated  close  to  a  considerable  magazine  had  been  set  on  fire, 
and  the  flames  absolutely  reached  the  sides  and  roof  of  the 
magazine,  melting  the  leaden  spouts  by  its  heat.  Lines  were 
immediately  formed  of  men  and  officers  to  convey  water  in 
buckets  from  hand  to  hand,  and  to  keep  the  engines  going,  and 
wet  Wadnall  Tilts  were  placed  over  the  roof  by  Ord  and  some 
gunners  who  ventured  up.  Exertions  were  great  on  all  sides, 
old  and  young,  General  and  gunners  ;  and  yet  all  would  probably 
have  failed  if  the  wind  had  not  providentially  changed  so  as 
to  blow  the  flame  from  the  magazine  rather  than  towards  it :  pre- 
viously the  hope  was  faint,  and  the  retreat  almost  about  to  be 
sounded.  I  contemplated  swimming  to  the  marsh  on  the  other 
side  to  get  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  hoping  to  escape,  a  thing 
scarcely  possible,  considering  that  there  were  1,500  baskets  of 
gunpowder,  the  effect  of  which  could  not  be  even  guessed  at. 
But  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  bless  the  efforts  with  success, 
and  the  fire  was  got  under  between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, thus  disappointing  the  mischief  planned,  and  so  nearly 
executed.  Expresses  were  sent  to  London  by  the  General 
every  five  minutes  all  night. 

.His    deaf ness_   continuing,    the   surgeon    advised 
change  of  air  to  Ireland,  and  he  went  on  leave  in 
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the  middle  of  July,  1 805,  crossing  in  a  trading  brig 
from  Liverpool,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Charles, 
who  had  been  placed  at  Mr.  Revoult's  Academy  a 
few  months  before,  whence  he  passed  in  due  course 
into  the  East  India  Company's  Artillery.  The  brig 
put  into  Holyhead,  and  the  boys,  knowing  the  wind 
to  be  unfavourable,  went  out  fishing  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  all  but  lost  their  passage ;  for  the  wind 
changing,  she  suddenly  made  sail,  and  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  on  board,  and  had  to 
send  the  money  for  their  breakfast  by  the  boatman. 

The  latter  part  of  our  passage  was  rather  stormy,  and  we 
landed  with  some  difficulty  at  the  Point,  to  partake  of  a  good 
dinner,  ordered  by  some  one  else,  who,  fortunately  for  us,  did 
not  come.  One  dish  was  roast  duck,  which,  from  ignorance 
in  the  art,  we  tore  to  pieces  rather  than  carved,  not  being  able 
to  find  the  joints.  Charles  and  I  found  our  way  to  "  Prospect  " 
the  next  morning,  and  were  joyfully  received  on  this  my  first 
visit  as  an  officer.  My  little  presents  to  the  family  were  dis- 
played and  received  with  equal  pleasure,  and  regimentals  shown 
with  no  small  pride.  They  were  worn  with  the  same  feeling 
on  a  visit  to  Nancy  McNeilly  at  Glass -Drummond,  also  at 
a  ball  in  Kilkeel,  where  my  self-satisfaction  was  remarked  by  a 
stranger  who  was  present. 

The  young  lady  alluded  to  above  had,  some  years 
before,  captivated  his  childish  imagination  by  the 
glory  of  her  red  shoes.  On  confiding  his  admiration 
for  both  shoes  and  wearer  to  his  sisters,  they  quizzed 
him  unmercifully,  and  styled  Miss  Nancy  u  his  little 
wife." 

A  few  extracts  from  letters  to  his  father  between 
June  1804  and  September  1805  close  the  record  of 
Francis's  boyhood.  He  rejoined  at  Woolwich  in 
September  1805,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month 
was  gazetted  as  Lieutenant  to  Major  Meredith's 
Company  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  then  quartered  at 
Portsmouth, 
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To  Captain  Ohesney. 

MY  DEAB  FATHER,  E.  M.  A.,  June  25th  1804. 

.  .  .  There  was  a  grand  review  here  about  a  week  ago  by 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  foot  Artillery  manoeuvred  with  about 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  dust  and 
smoke,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  repeated  shock  of  those 
fifty  pieces.  The  Horse  Artillery  then  manoauvred  with  about 
thirty  pieces.  I  admire  the  quick  motions  of  the  Horse  Artil- 
lery ;  they  dismount  and  begin  firing  in  a  moment.  The  foot 
Artillery  then  threw  shells  out  of  howitzers  at  a  flag-staff,  and 
cut  away  the  cords  of  the  flag.  They  then  formed  a  kind  of  a 
canvas  house  round  the  flag-staff,  and  began  throwing  shells 
into  it  out  of  mortars  ;  this  they  effected  almost  every  time ; 
and  last  of  all  they  fired  at  a  target,  with  field  and  garrison 
cannon,  and  hit  almost  every  time  at  more  than  .six  hundred 
yards  distance.  I  cannot  half  describe  what  a  grand  review  it 
was.  The  Duke  of  York  is  a  fine-looking  soldier  ;  but  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  who  accompanied  him,  is  very  thin.  .  .  . 

Charles  Chesney's  future  profession  was  at  this  time 
occupying  the  thoughts  of  the  family  at  "  Prospect  " 
very  seriously.  Captain  Chesney  wrote  to  Francis 
advising  him  to  see  and  consult  Lord  Moira,  and 
ascertain  how  far  his  lordship  was  disposed  to  further 
his  prospects.  Francis  in  his  reply  expresses  great 
anxiety  about  his  brother's  education,  and  urges  his 
father  to  lose  no  time  in  sending  him  to  a  good  school 
such  as  Mr.  Revoult's,  where  he  was  eventually 
placed,  and  writes : — 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

E.  M.  A.,  July  18th,  1804. 

I  should  have  called  on  Lord  Moira,  as  you  wish,  on  Sunday  ; 
but  as  his  lordship  was  married  to  the  Countess  of  Loudon  on 
Fi'iday,  I  thought  it  was  better  not  to  go.  I  therefore  wrote  to 
his  lordship,  to  know  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
see  me.  I  hope  he  will  do  something  for  Charles. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  for  my  mother  to  leave  off  working  in 
the  way  she  does,  such  as  washing,  smoothing,  etc.  ;  and  were 
I  at  home,  she  should  do  nothing  that  I  could  do  for  her.  It 
may  be  of  bad  consequences  if  she  continues  it.  It  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  that  that  she  was  ill  last  time.  I  hope  you  will 
not  allow  her  to  do  anything  of  that  sort  again,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken. 

6  * 
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There  is  something  very  amusing  in  Captain  Ches- 
ney's  entrusting  his  youthful  son  with  the  delicate 
mission  of  securing  his  patron's  interest  on  behalf  of 
his  still  younger  brother ;  but  Francis  took  it  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  replied :  "  Lord  Moira  has 
gone  to  Bath,  but  he  will  return  in  a  few  days,  when 
I  hope  to  see  him.  I  will  try  all  that  is  in  my  power  to 
get  something  done  for  my  brother."  He  had  already 
constituted  himself  the  main-stay  and  chief  adviser  of 
the  family,  and  was  so  regarded  by  his  father,  who 
was  even  now  beginning  to  feel  confidence  in  his 
judgment.  His  mother,  however,  did  not  yield  to 
his  wish  that  she  should  cease  to  exert  herself,  but 
continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  all  the  family 
industries  for  many  subsequent  years.  It  was  only 
when  Francis  was  at  home  that  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  her  to  relax  her  toil  and  go  with  him  for  a 
quiet  drive  or  a  stroll.  The  following  letter  from 
Captain  Chesney  to  his  son  is  given,  not  only  because 
it  was  much  valued  by  the  latter,  who  had  asked  his 
father  to  send  him  some  instructions  for  his  guidance 
in  his  new  position  enjoining  the  regiment,  but  because 
the  old  soldier  and  the  arbitrary  though  confiding 
parent  corne  out  very  characteristically  in  it.  It  was 
most  natural  that  at  that  period  Captain  Chesney 
should  have  anticipated  active  service  for  Francis,  and 
it  was  a .  bitter  disappointment  to  the  latter  that  he 
never  saw  a  field. 

From  Captain  Chesney. 

Prospect,  Kilkeel, 
DEAK  FBANCIS,  26th  Nov.  1804. 

Your  letter  of  the  10th,  with  one  from  Mr.  Crafer  of 
same  day,  announcing  your  appointment  to  a  Lieutenancy  in 
the  Koyal  Artillery,  gave  me  most  sincere  pleasure,  it  having 
been  a  favourite  wish  of  mine  since  your  birth,  and  strongly 
supported  by  your  own  indefatigable  exertions.  As  you  are  . 
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now  entering  a  new  scene  of  life  and  associating  with  a  number 
of  officers  with  whom,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  artillery  officers 
not  mixing  much  with  those  of  the  line,  you  are  to  remain  while 
in  the  service,  deserving  a  good  character  and  their  esteem  will 
either  be  the  making  or  ruin  of  your  fortunes  as  an  officer  ; 
and  although  your  own  good  sense  must  be  the  guide  of  your 
actions,  yet  a  few  hints  may  be  useful.  I  need  hardly  mention 
the  utility  of  neatness  in  your  clothes  and  arms,  which  are  so 
obvious  to  every  person,  nor  the  absolute  necessity  of  being 
remarkable  for  sobriety  and  truth  ;  but  would  have  you,  before 
you  attach  yourself  to  any  officers,  to  see  that  they  are  also 
remarkable  for  those  good  qualities.  When  you  are  ordered  on 
any  duty,  let  perseverance  and  attention  be  your  parole  and 
countersign  until  you  have  performed  the  service  and  made  a 
faithful  report  thereof  to  the  proper  officer,  which  should  be 
done  with  all  convenient  speed.  Observe  all  that  is  passing 
in  the  army,  with  the  use  and  effect  of  every  instrument  of 
war,  whether  it  belongs  to  your  department  or  not.  When  you 
go  to  new  quarters,  examine  where  the  best  situation  for  en- 
campment is,  where  artillery  can  be  most  judiciously  placed 
for  defence,  examine  all  the  environs,  the  main  and  by-roads 
from  it,  where  you  would  be  most  liable  to  attack.  Measure  the 
distance  of  the  point-blank  shot  of  your  guns,  calculate  the  eleva- 
tion necessary  to  annoy  an  approaching  enemy  without  that 
range.  Observe  where  they  could  conceal  themselves  to  make 
approaches.  Keduce  all  to  writing,  and  make  a  regular  plan  and 
drawing  of  everything,  with  your  remarks  on  the  opposite  page, 
in  a  fair  book,  which  you  will  keep  by  you  for  future  years, 
and  for  a  present  to  me  when  we  meet.  If  this  plan  is  strictly 
adhered  to  you  will  be  able  to  give  a  rational  account  to  your 
General,  or  superior  officer,  of  the  strength  of  your  situation, 
and  it  will  become  so  habitual  to  you  that  you  will  be  able  at 
one  glance  of  the  eye  to  know  how  you  should  attack  any 
place  you  may  be  sent  against.  And,  believe  me,  now  is  the 
time  to  acquire  those  qualifications  and  have  them  in  readiness 
before  you  are  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  detachment. 

Employ  your  leisure  hours  in  writing,  reading,  &c.  Drink 
none.  Borrow  no  money,  unless  from  Mr.  Crafer;  if  you  do, 
all  your  acquaintance  will  shun  you.  I  charge  you  to  pursue 
your  studies  as  if  at  school,  until  you  are  twenty  at  least.  Let 
nothing  induce  you  to  begin  gaming.  Go  seldom  to  visit 
unasked,  and  let  your  visits  be  short.  A  rigid  economy  will 
make  you  plenty  of  money,  and  a  constant  attention  to  your 
duty  will  make  you  a  respected  officer,  which  with  your  own 
constitutional  strength  and  courage,  and  your  youth,  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  attain  the  rank  of  Major- General.  But 
remember  one  hour's  misconduct  might  blast  all  our  and  your 
hopes.  Shun  the  bad,  take  example  by  the  good.  Pay  your 
respects  to  Lord  Moira  and  Lord  Cornwallis  the  first  oppor- 
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trinity.  Let  us  hear  frequently  from  you.  Write  better,  and 
more  intelligent  letters  ;  everything  concerning  you  interests  us. 
I  mean  to  send  Charles  to  London  to  school  again  in  the  spring. 
Acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter  ;  read  it  frequently.  .  .  . 
The  family  are  all  well.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy. 

ALEX.  CHESNEY. 

Here  follows  Francis's  reply.     He  was  at  this  time 
quite  occupied  about  his  brother  Charles's  future. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER,  Woolwich,  1st  Jan.  1805. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  no  date,  and  you  may  be 
assured  it  shall  ever  be  my  care  to  live  after  the  precepts  you  have 
laid  down.  ...  If  either  Lord  or  Lady  Moira  would  get  Charles 
into  a  public  office  or  a  merchant's  counting-house,  it  would 
suit  his  inclinations  better  and  be  more  to  his  advantage  than 
either  the  army  or  navy.  If  you  send  him  soon,  I  think  it 
would  be  best  either  to  take  or  send  him  to  Newry  and  let  him 
have  a  complete  suit  of  fashionable  clothes  made,  together 
with  a  pair  of  gaiters,  or  neat  Hessian  boots.  Let  his 
coat  be  long,  not  a  jacket,  and  if  he  is  to  have  a  great-coat 
let  it  be  a  slip  one,  the  same  as  mine  that  I  had  on  when  I 
saw  you.  He  had  better  wear  cravats,  and  his  hair  cut 
neatly  by  a  Newry  barber.  The  reason  why  I  point  out  these 
things  is  that  I  was  ridiculed  when  I  first  came  here.  In 
Lambeth  the  boys  began  to  make  their  remarks,  which  put 
me  in  such  a  rage  that  I  followed  them  into  their  houses. 
At  Eevoult's  they  called  me  "the  Coachman"  because  my  great- 
coat was  like  one.  I  only  want  to  let  you  know  what  befell 
me,  that  Charles  may  not  be  in  the  same  predicament.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  your  son  for  the  liberty  he  has  taken.  I  find 
that  I  can  scarcely  live  on  my  pay,  not  being  properly  set  out 
at  first.  I  had  not  quite  five  pounds  from  Mr.  Crafer,  and  £2 
from  Lord  Moira,  which  was  nearly  seven.  I  paid  £S  13s.  6d. 
entrance  to  the  mess  £1,  First  Guard  £1,  to  the  Academy 
servants  7s.,  to  the  cadets'  Sergeant-Major  above  £1  for  brooms 
and  brushes  for  cleaning"  the  room.  Since  I  came  I  have 
lived  on  a  scanty  breakfast  and  good  dinner  every  day  ;  we  pay 
one  and  sixpence  per  diem  for  dinner,  and  we  pay  additional 
if  we  drink  wine.  A  loaf  costs  sixteenpence-halfpenny ; 
eighteenpence  a  pound  for  butter;  fourteenpence  a  pound 
for  sugar  ;  tolerable  tea  ten  shillings  per  pound.  Servant  five 
shillings  per  month,  washerwoman  twelve  shillings  per  month  ; 
and,  for  all  my  saving,  I  have  spent  one  pound  more  that  my  pay 
since  I  came,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Crafer  ;  and  sooner 
than  run  into  debt  I  would  half  starve  myself.  I  have  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  the  mess  any  more,  but  live  upon  birds 
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shot  with  a  borrowed  gun.  Mr.  Crafer  wrote  to  you  to  supply 
me  with  a  little  money ;  if  you  can  spare  me  it,  it  would  set 
me  on  my  legs  again.  I  expect  to  go  out  with  this  expedition 
which  is  fitting  out ;  they  say  Lord  Moira  commands. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  money  ;  but 
his  appeal  to  his  father,  backed  by  one  from  his  ever 
kind  friend  Mr.  Crafer,  had  no  effect  on  the  Captain, 
who,  having  made  a  great  effort  in  sending  Francis 
to  Kevoult's  school,  had  quite  determined  that,  in 
justice  to  his  other  children,  he  neither  could  nor 
ought  to  do  more  for  him.  A  very  little  help  at  this 
time  would,  however,  have  spared  him  much  in  after 
years. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

PORTSMOUTH    AND    GUERNSEY. 

1805-1814. — Arrival  at  Portsmouth. — Expenses. — Billiards. 
— Miss  Montague. — Debts. — Captain  Ckesney's  severity.— 
Hutchesson's  advice. — Visit  to  "Prospect,"  1807. — Mislaid 
on  the  way. — Miss  McNeilly. — Francis's  views  on  attentions. 
— Ordered  to  Guernsey. — Garrison  in  Guernsey. — Society 
there. — Captain  Maling. — General  Eraser  and  his  daugh- 
ter Everilda. —  Francis  falls  in  love. —  Letters  home. — 
Hopes  of  an  appointment  at  Ceuta,  where  Frasers  have 
gone. — Liabilities.  —  Sage  counsels.  —  Eeconnaissance  of 
Napoleon's  supposed  movements  against  the  Channel 
Islands. — Chesney  appointed  A.D.C.  to  Sir  Albert  Gled- 
stanes  ;  announces  it  to  his  mother. — Scare  of  a  French 
invasion. — Life  in  Guernsey. — Swimming. — The  Forsters. 
—  Flouncing.  —  Generous  resignation.  —  Plans  for  the 
future. —  Long  leave.  —  Visits  home.  —  Kescues  a  drown- 
ing fisherman.  —  Local  rhapsody.  —  Saves  the  crew  of 
the  Leda. 

JUST  before  his  departure  for  Portsmouth  the 
young  lieutenant  received  a  present,  probably  more 
acceptable  to  him  than  any  other  could  have  been 
— a  young  setter,  whose  luxurious  enjoyment  of 
peaches  had  obliged  his  former  master  to  part 
with  him.  Fondness  for  dogs  was  one  of  Francis 
Chesney's  strongest  characteristics,  amounting,  we 
had  almost  said,  to  a  passion  ;  and  he  often  quoted 
Napoleon's  celebrated  rejoinder,  "  Done,  Madame, 
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vous  n'aimez  pas  la  fidelite,"  on  meeting  with  any- 
one who  did  not  share  it.  But  while  loving  dogs 
for  their  own  sakes,  he  appreciated  perhaps  even 
more  their  services  in  his  favourite  sport,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  perfect  their  training.  To  teach  them 
obedience,  he  would  put  their  dinner  before  them, 
and,  after  desiring  them  not  to  touch  it,  would  leave 
the  room,  watching  the  luckless  animals  through  the 
key-hole,  and  chastising  them  should  their  appetites 
have  got  the  better  of  them.  The  young  setter  was 
despatched  to  Portsmouth  by  waggon,  on  the  22nd 
October,  1805,  and  his  master  went  thither  on  the 
same  day,  but  more  rapidly,  on  the  outside  of  a 
coach. 

When,  from  Portsmouth  Hill,  I  had,  he  says,  a  view  of 
the  harbour  and  marshy-looking  island  of  Portsea,  my  delight 
was  great,  enjoying  by  anticipation  the  sport  I  was  to  have  in 
pursuit  of  ducks  and  other  water-fowl.  The  drawbacks  were 
not  at  all  thought  of;  I  did  not  recollect  that  I  had  not  a  clear 
guinea  in  pocket ;  my  means  were  about  sufficient  for  a  supper, 
bed,  &c.,  at  the  Crown,  where  I  put  up  for  the  night.  Next 
day  I  joined  my  corps  at  the  barracks. 

Delighted  with  his  new  position,  and  inclined,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  look  upon  military  life  en  couleur  de 
rose,  Francis  tells  his  father  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Portsmouth  that,  as  his  mess  expenses  only  amount 
to  one  and  sixpence  a  day,  the  officers  being  very 
frugal  and  scarcely  ever  drinking  wine,  he  will  be 
able  quite  well  to  live  on  his  pay.  He  soon  dis- 
covered his  mistake.  Portsmouth  was  at  that  time 
the  most  expensive  quarter  in  England. 

I  found  there  was  entrance  to  pay  on  joining  the  small 
mess,  consisting  of  three  orjfour  prominent  members,  and  that 
I  must  purchase  horse  equipments  in  order  to  do  my  duty  with 
the  brigade.  I  therefore  applied  to  my  father  for  nine  pounds, 
which-  he  declined ;  and  as  the"  saddlery  was  already  ordered,  it 
may  be  said  that  my  first  step  on  arriving  at  my  new  quarters 
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was  to  get  into  debt,  and  that  almost  every  day  of  my  stay  at 
Portsmouth  increased  the  evil.  Being  war  time,  and  com- 
panies constantly  embarking  for  foreign  service,  I  and 
everyone  else  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  acquaintances  who 
had  some  claim  to  civility,  and,  as  I  had  not  the  resolution  to 
resist  asking  them  to  dine,  it  entailed  a  considerable  expense, 
in  addition  to  the  common  one  of  messing,  which,  on  account  of 
the  wine  consumed  with  strangers  and  honorary  members,  at 
all  times  greatly  exceeded  my  pay.  It  is  true  that  a  person  of 
more  firmness  and  wisdom  would  have  expended  less  than  I 
did,  but  to  live  with  my  brother  officers,  and  on  my  pay,  was 
impossible  ;  company,  both  naval  and  military,  seemed  an  un- 
avoidable part  of  Portsmouth,  and  although  I  was  not  partial 
to  any  kind  of  wine,  and  abhorred  port  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
drink  a  glass  of  beer  and  salt  in  preference  to  a  bumper  of  it, 
which  I  was  fined,  yet  others  drank  so  much  for  me  that  my 
first  wine  bill,  which,  from  irregularity,  was  not  given  until  some 
months  after  I  joined,  amounted  to  forty  pounds,  and  my  cur- 
rent monthly  expense  for  eating  and  drinking  exceeded  my  pay 
about  six  pounds.  When  to  this  are  added  clothes,  saddlery, 
shooting,  &c.,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  was  soon  deeply  in- 
volved, though  ignorant  of  it  myself;  for  I  kept  no  accounts 
whatever,  merely  living  as  the  others  did.  Thus  commenced 
my  debut,  completely  by  myself,  and  thus  ended  the  year  1805, 
marked  by  the  death  of  Nelson.  The  impression  made  upon 
me  when  firing,  after  nightfall,  from  part  of  one  of  the  light 
brigades,  from  the  platform,  has  never  been  entirely  removed  ; 
the  mixture  of  awe,  grandeur,  and  solemnity  was  such  as  to 
overcome  everyone  present :  we  were  rejoicing  for  the  victory, 
and  deploring  the  immortal  Nelson.  A  few  days  afterwards  I 
visited  young  Percy  Watson  on  board  his  ship.  She  had  suf- 
fered very  much  in  the  action,  yet  had  few  marks  of  shot.  At 
least,  so  I  thought,  on  going  to  Spithead  with  the  full  expectation 
of  finding  her  regularly  riddled. 

It  was  during  this  first  winter  at  Portsmouth  that 
Francis  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  billiard- 
table — not  playing,  as  before,  for  mere  amusement 
with  young  ladies,  but  as  the  very  inferior  adversary 
of  his  brother  officers,  and  more  particularly  of  his 
friend  Hope,  who  initiated  him  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  this  fascinating  game,  and  won  from  him  so  per- 
sistently that  Chesney  was  said  by  the  others  to  be 
his  walking  annuity.  But  so  completely  had  this 
new  taste  taken  possession  of  him  that  these  remarks, 
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though  he  heard  them,  conveyed  no  warning  impres- 
sion, and,  as  the  shooting  season  was  over,  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  counterbalance  this  fatal 
attraction.  He  had  lost  at  this  time  all  taste  for 
reading  and  mental  improvement,  and  was  constantly 
in  the  billiard-room,  either  playing  or  awaiting  his 
turn,  and,  as  he  had  little  experience,  he  was  always 
the  loser,  whether  in  betting,  or  at  the  game  itself:  — 

I  never  played  for  much,  be  observes,  yet  constant  small 
sums  every  day  soon  amounted  to  a  good  deal,  besides  tbe 
consumption  of  time.  Tbe  infatuation  was  so  complete  tbat  I 
came  borne  in  baste  to  dine  and  return  to  tbe  cbarge  ;  some- 
times we  dined  on  oyster  patties  without  leaving  the  billiard- 
room,  where  Hope  and  I  might  be  said  to  live.  One  fancy,  and 
one  only,  diverted  me  for  a  moment  from  billiards,  and  this  was 
my  distant  admiration  of  Miss  Montague,  daughter  of  the 
Admiral,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  women  in  England.  I 
had  noticed  her  commanding  figure  in  the  street  or  on  the 
ramparts,  and  meeting  her  in  tbat  way  or  on  horseback  quite 
satisfied  me,  not  aspiring  to  more  than  to  see  her  in  the  morn- 
ing when  an  opportunity  offered,  and  giving  her  as  a  toast  in 
the  evening  when  it  was  my  turn  to  name.  My  friends  the 
Parkers,  of  the  North  Devon,  and  others,  encouraged  this  boyish 
fancy ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  I  would  fly  in  any  direc- 
tion on  foot  or  on  horseback  to  see  Georgiana,  everyone  was 
ready  to  give  me  intelligence  of  her  movements,  and  I  darted 
in  the  opposite  direction  so  as  to  meet  her  as  if  by  accident. 
When  in  the  billiard-room,  and  my  eye  caught  some  fawn- 
coloured  pelisses  on  the  ramparts,  I  started  immediately  down 
High  Street,  got  on  the  ramparts,  and  walked  towards  the 
platform  to  be  gratified.  The  theatre  was  attended  whenever 
the  play  was  patronised,  so  as  to  afford  a  chance  of  the 
Admiral's  family  being  present ;  also  the  balls,  which  were  a 
still  greater  treat,  since  I  could  watch  Miss  Montague's  graceful 
movements  in  tbe  dance.  One  evening,  when  sitting  next 
Mrs.  Buckle,  she  came  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Buckle,  and  I  made 
room,  moving  off  without  giving  time  for  an  introduction,  for 
which  I  was  not  anxious  ;  particularly  as  I  knew  she  was  aware 
of  the  honours  I  paid  her.  My  name  was  often  mentioned  to 
her  amusement,  and  pheasants  sent  to  her  by  others  with  my 
compliments.  This  childish  conduct  continued  on  my  part 
while  I  remained  at  Portsmouth. 

He  was  a  mere  boy,  little  more  than  sixteen,  when 
he  joined  his  company,  and  had  to  steer  his  course 
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in  the  world  in  the  midst  of  great  temptation,  and 
with  no  sensible  friend  at  hand  to  give  him  a  word 
of  advice.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have 
allowed  his  two  great  fancies,  billiards  and  shooting, 
to  take  such  possession  of  him,  and  in  addition  to 
his  heavy  mess  expenses  to  run  him  into  debt  to  the 
extent  of  about  £300  ;    a  sum  which,   small  as  it 
might  have  been  for  many,  was  in  his  circumstances 
so  considerable  as  to  have  weighed  upon  his  con- 
science and  fettered  his  resources  for  many  years  to 
come.     His  conduct  was  not  the  result  of  vice,  but  of 
two  failings  which  are  often  as  fatal  to  a  young  man 
as  vice  itself — thoughtlessness  and  irresolution.    How 
thoroughly  he  afterwards  subdued  both  these  failings, 
and  what  ample  amends  he  made  by  means  of  severe 
self-denial  for  these  youthful  errors,  we  shall  see  later 
on;   but   it  was   not   until    reduced  by  pressure  to 
appeal  to  his  father  for  assistance  that  he  seems  at 
all  to  have  comprehended  what  he  had  been  doing. 
Having  furnished  a  list  of  his  most  pressing  liabilities, 
as  desired,  to  his  kind  friend  Mr.  Crafer,  that  gentle- 
man, in  forwarding  it  to  Captain  Chesney,  takes  care 
to  draw  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
young  officer's  embarrassment  proceeded  from  the  pur- 
chase of  necessaries  with  which  he  should  have  been 
furnished  on  his  going  into  service,  proceeding  further 
to  state,  what  every  parent  now  knows  to  his  cost,  that 
it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  subaltern  to  subsist  on 
his  pay,  not  merely  from  the  cost  of  living,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  respectable  appearance, 
"without  which,"  the  writer  properly  adds,  "he  will 
not  be  noticed  ;  "  -going  on  to  say  that  a  parent  must 
either  provide  his  son  with  clothes  or  give  him  an 
allowance  in   lieu    thereof.      He    comforts   Captain 
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Chesney,  however,  with  the  intelligence  that  another 
battalion  of  artillery  was  to  be  raised  immediately, 
which  would  give  Francis  thirty  steps,  and  that  it 
was  also  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  pay  of  subal- 
terns in  the  army  before  the  close  of  the  session 
of  Parliament. 

To  the  frugal  inhabitants  of  "  Prospect,"  however,  • 
a  demand  for  .£70  (it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
more)  must  have  been  received  with  something 
approaching  to  terror.  The  idea  of  one  of  their 
number  being  in  debt  was  most  repugnant  to  people 
of  their  strict  principles,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Francis  should  not  have  dared  to  mention  (even  if 
he  knew  it)  the  whole  extent  of  his  liability.  Of  this 
extent,  however,  he  was  at  that  time  quite  unaware, 
and  it  was  not  till  two  years  later,  when  about  to  sail 
for  Guernsey,  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  indebted- 
ness burst  upon  him.  A  very  severe  letter  from  his 
father  was  the  result  of  his  application,  and  the  youth 
felt  it  the  more  keenly  since  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  remittance  made  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  as  the 
Indian  outfit  of  his  son  Charles  was  at  that  time 
costing  Captain  Chesney  a  large  amount.  His  most 
pressing  liabilities  cleared  off  by  means  of  this  re- 
mittance, and  of  small  loans  from  one  or  two  of  his 
personal  friends,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that 
Francis  would  have  pulled  himself  up  ;  but  few  that 
have  begun  borrowing  can  give  it  up  without  a  severe 
lesson.  Chesney,  indeed,  was  still  completely  blinded 
and  as  thoughtless  as  ever,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
borrow  three  guineas,  to  pay  for  his  shooting  licence, 
from  a  friend,  who,  he  justly  says,  would  have  shown 
him  greater  kindness  had  he  refused  the  loan.  He 
grew  more  and  more  engrossed  in  shooting,  over 
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various  manors  without  leave,  a  feat  in  which  he 
gloried,  wishing  himself  the  possessor  of  £300  or 
£400  a  year,  that  he  might  spend  it  in  resisting  game 
prosecutions. 

Fortunately,  there  arrived  at  this  time  at  Ports- 
mouth a  brother  officer  who  soon  became  a  de- 
servedly trusted  friend,  one  whose  seniority  enabled 
him  in  some  degree  to  play  the  part  of  mentor  to  a 
young  fellow  to  whom  he  felt  attracted,  and  for 
whose  inexperience  he  felt  great  compassion.  When 
Francis  first  met  Captain  Hutchesson  he  frankly 
owns  that  he  was  not  impressed  by  his  mild  and 
placid  manner,  and  was  inclined  to  ascribe  the  prefe- 
rence shown  to  this  officer  rather  to  his  rank  than  to 
his  personal  qualities.  His  first  enlightenment  as  to 
what  he  was  doing  seems  to  have  come  from  a  remark 
from  his  new  friend,  "  with  which,"  he  says,  "  I  could 
not  but  be  struck,"  that  Chesney  was  keeping  dogs 
enough  for  a  man  of  £1,000  a  year;  and  he  soon 
gained  a  further  insight  into  his  position  when,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Captain  Hutchesson,  the  mess 
was  broken  up  and  reconstituted  on  more  economical 
principles,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  bill  due  to  the 
wine-merchant,  Francis's  own  share  of  which  was 
£50.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  Dickson's  company 
being  ordered  on  foreign  service,  his  friend  Hope, 
who  belonged  to  it,  fell  into  great  difficulties,  and 
left  many  debts  behind  him,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Francis  not  to  reflect  that  such  an  unfor- 
tunate position  might  soon  be  his  own.  His  spirits 
rose,  however,  on  receiving  the  appointment  of 
Acting  Quartermaster,  with  an  addition  of  two  shil- 
lings a  day  to  his  pay,  a  small  sum  in  reality,  but  one, 
he  tells  us,  from  which  he  expected  mighty  things. 
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Towards  the  end  of  1807,  having  obtained  a  month's 
leave,  Chesney  set  out  to  visit  his  family,  taking  his 
passage  from  Bristol  to  Dublin,  and  giving  his  father 
notice  that  he  was  coming  by  that  route.  The  weather, 
however,  proving  very  tempestuous,  the  vessel  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Milford  Haven,  and  was  detained  by 
contrary  winds  for  three  weeks  at  anchor  near  a  small 
village.  As  game  was  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  contre-temps  was  not  very  distressing  to  so  ardent 
a  sportsman,  who  went  on  shore  whenever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  and  amused  himself  so  pleasantly, 
while  expecting  that  each  day's  detention  would  be 
the  last,  that  he*  failed  to  give  notice  of  his  where- 
abouts to  those  at  home,  having  some  excuse  for  this 
omission  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  post-office 
within  reasonable  distance.  When,  however,  he 
arrived  at  "  Prospect "  on  the  6th  of  December,  he 
found  that  he  had  been  given  up  for  dead,  and  great 
was  the  joy  of  the  whole  family  at  his  unexpected 
reappearance.  On  the  strength  of  the  misadventure 
he  got  another  month's  leave,  and  spent  it  very 
pleasantly  amongst  his  family,  and  in  wandering  over 
the  Mourne  mountains  in  pursuit  of  grouse.  When 
going  on  distant  excursions,  he  often  found  it  con- 
venient to  make  his  start  from  the  hospitable  home 
of  his  friends,  the  McNeillys,  at  Glass -Drummond, 
where  dwelt  Miss  Nancy,  the  "  little  wife  "  of  his 
childish  days,  now  grown  into  a  fine  young  woman, 
and  quite  the  belle  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  cir- 
cumstance could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  in  their  little 
society,  although  these  visits  were  made  chiefly  as 
matters  of  convenience.  Yet  it  gives  an  idea  of 
Chesney's  scrupulous  character  and  tendency  to 
introspection,  that  he  takes  himself  seriously  to  task 
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for  what  he  did,  and  gravely  sets  it  down  amongst 
his  errors,  although  the  state  of  the  case  was  perfectly 
understood  by  the  young  lady  herself,  whose  affec- 
tions were  in  no  danger  of  suffering  from  the  atten- 
tions supposed  to  be  paid  her.  He  writes : — 

I  did  not  then  feel  that  a  gentleman  may  do  mischief; 
although  the  lady  is  aware  that  he  pays  her  no  particular  atten- 
tion, the  world  judges  very  differently.  To  the  busy,  a  few  visits 
would  establish  a  conviction  that  they  were  made  with  serious 
views,  and  those  general  reports  might  deter  sincere  and  serious 
admirers  from  coming  forward,  an  evil  most  fortunately  that 
did  not  arise  in  this  instance  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  I  had 
been  more  prudent  in  this,  as  well  as  in  thousands  of  instances  ; 
if  so,  it  would  not  be  my  lot  to  record  error  upon  error,  of  which 
hundreds  must  be  forgotten,  although  enough  remain  to  show 
the  necessity  of  correcting  the  future  by  the  past. 

The  better  to  economise  in  his  future  military  life, 
Chesney  had  intended  avoiding  the  mess  altogether ; 
but  he  found  on  his  return  that  there  was  no  need 
for  doing  so,  his  one  companion,  Hutchesson,  being 
to  the  full  as  frugal  as  he  himself  wished  to  be. 
He  had  arranged  a  scheme  of  retrenchment  before 
leaving  home,  and  was  full  of  good  resolutions  to 
keep  a  regular  account  of  all  his  debts  and  expenses, 
and  he  had  even  begun  to  put  all  this  into  practice, 
when  scarcely  a  month  after  returning  to  his  duty 
there  came  a  sudden  order  to  embark  for  Guernsey. 
He  was  not  sure  that  the  tradesmen  to  whom  he 
owed  money  would  permit  him  to  leave  the  town, 
but  they  proved  compliant,  and  the  two  friends 
Hutchesson  and  Chesrey,  with  their  company,  started 
on  March  1st,  1808,  to  the  Channel  Islands.  Having 
marched  the  men  to  Fort  George,  the  Artillery 
officers  arranged  a  comfortable  and  economical  little 
mess ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  settled,  Chesney  wrote 
to  Portsmouth  to  all  those  to  whom  he  owed  any  thing.^ 
entreating  their  forbearance,  and  promising  to  pay 
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every  shilling — which  promise  he  faithfully  kept.  By 
this  time  he  had  ascertained  the  grand  total  of  his 
liabilities,  and  remarks  on  the  occasion  that  few 
persons  who  seriously  examine  into  the  state  of  their 
affairs  will  allow  themselves  to  remain  involved.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  loose  way  people  have  of  going  on  in 
such  matters,  not  daring  to  look  their  difficulties  in 
the  face,  that  often  proves  their  ruin. 

The  garrison  in  Guernsey  consisted  at  this  time  of  five 
regiments,  and  as  many  of  Militia,  viz.  the  5th  Veterans,  2nd, 
44th,  50th,  and  87th,  which  amounted  to  about  five  thousand, 
and  including  the  militia  to  about  double  that  number.  There 
was  a  sham  fight  ordered  by  Sir  John  on  the  18th,  to  repre- 
sent a  descent  of  the  enemy  on  Lancresse.  We  were  ordered  to 
man  the  guns  on  Fort  le  Marchant,  to  oppose  the  landing, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  effected  under  cover  of  small  vessels  ; 
and  those  troops  representing  the  enemy,  dressed  in  white, 
moved  from  their  concealment  at  the  moment  the  enemy  was 
enabled  to  land.  At  this  time  our  duties  were  at  an  end,  and 
as  the  militia  artillery  had  the  field  guns  on  both  sides  we 
became  spectators  of  the  ensuing  operations,  which  ended  by 
the  surrender  of  the  French  army,  after  it  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  some  footing  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Some  of  the 
87th  loaded  their  pieces  with  gravel,  and  did  some  mischief  to 
the  advancing  party  ;  a  thing  which  soldiers  are  ever  willing 
to  do,  when  permitted  to  get  near  enough  to  each  other  for 
mischief. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  his 
parents,  Chesney  remained  in  Guernsey  for  more 
than  six  years,  from  March  1808  to  November  1814. 
His  first  introduction  to  society  there  took  place  at 
the  house  of  Captain  Mitchell,  where  he  seems  to 
have  made  some  speech  which  caused  Mrs.  Mitchell 
to  say  that  "  the  little  one  was  a  sharp  one."  He 
was,  perhaps,  at  this  time  regardless  of  the  effect  of 
a  cutting  remark  on  those  who  hear  it,  and,  indeed, 
he  never  lost  the  tendency  to  satire,  although  in  later 
life  he  took  himself  severely  to  task  for  indulging  in 
it,  He  seems,  at  first,  to  have  entertained  an  un- 
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reasonable  prejudice  against  the  islanders,  and  to  have 
been  inclined  to  refuse  all  overtures  from  them.  This 
somewhat  morose  disposition — due,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
his  financial  embarrassments — was  soon  afterwards 
entirely  overcome,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  been 
more  popular  than  he  in  Guernsey  society,  in  spite 
of  a  reputation  for  eccentricity. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  the  island 
General  Fraser  was  the  second  in  command  there ;  and 
an  introduction  given  by  Mr.  Orafer  led  to  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner,  when,  as  Chesney  remarked,  "  I  sat 
next  to  one  who  afterwards  had  great  influence  on  my 
life  and  actions  for  years,  without  being  particularly 
struck."  His  indifference  was,  however,  very  short- 
lived, and  he  soon  felt,  even  more  than  others,  the  in- 
fluence of  a  fascination  which  few  who  knew  Everilda 
Fraser  were  able  to  resist.  Having  formed  a  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Captain  Maling,  General 
Fraser's  aide-de-camp,  Chesney  discovered  that  he 
was  also  a  devoted  admirer  of  Miss  Fraser ;  but  this 
circumstance,  instead  of  producing  any  coolness 
between  the  friends,  only  drew  them  closer  together, 
and,  as  they  were  quartered  in  the  same  house,  they 
had  ample  opportunity  for  discussing  her  good  quali- 
ties. And  "if,"  says  the  journal,  "the  frailty  of 
nature  did  not  permit  one's  wishing  a  friend's  success 
in  preference  to  self,  we  were  as  near  doing  so  as 
possible ;  for,  without  doubt,  each  wished  the  other 
the  happiness  of  such  a  partner — if  he  could  not  have 
it  himself."  In  order  to  be  able  to  ride  with  the 
Frasers,  Chesney  purchased  a  pony,  and,  as  he  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  upon  their  movements,  he  seldom 
failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  when  he  saw  the  young  ladies  leaving  the 
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house;  and  when  the  A.D.C.  left  for  London,  his 
friend  so  took  his  place  as  to  be  continually  in  the 
society  he  found  so  full  of  charm.  In  September 
1809,  however,  General  Fraser  was  appointed  to  the 
command  at  Gibraltar,  and  went  thither  with  his 
family,  whence  he  was  soon  despatched  with  the  4th 
Regiment  to  occupy  Ceuta ;  and  we  see  from  the 
following  letters  to  his  father,  as  well  as  from  the 
journal,  that  Chesney  was  not  without  hope  of  follow- 
ing, and  being  placed  on  the  General's  Staff,  espe- 
cially since  his  friendly  rival  had  withdrawn  from  the 
pursuit  and  married  someone  else. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAB  FATHEK,  Guernsey,  May  2nd,  1810. 

Ceuta  is  in  our  possession.  General  Fraser,  with  the 
4th  Eegiment  and  some  artillery,  constitute  the  garrison. 
You  will  have  seen  this  in  the  papers,  and,  I  suppose,  expect 
that  I  am  ofi  my  way  there.  I  have  had  the  most  difficult 
struggles  possible  on  that  head,  which  the  arrival  of  yours  of 
the  16th  on  the  29th  enables  me  to  explain  fully. 

I  have  never  been  inclined  to  withhold  any  circumstance 
from  you,  which  has  often  caused  you  many  uneasy  nights,  but 
I  could  wish  you  had  drawn  the  following  circumstance  from 
me  when  in  Ireland. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  powerfully  attached  to  General 
Fraser's  second  daughter  ;  and  if  that  was  not  the  primary 
cause  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  family,  it  certainly  caused 
me  to  cultivate  what  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  permanent 
friendship  between  us,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Fraser  is  not  back- 
ward. They  knew  perfectly  well  of  my  attachment ;  sometimes 
I  thought  they  encouraged,  at  others  the  contrary.  But  what- 
ever were  their  sentiments  as  to  my  being  worthy  of  their 
daughter,  they  certainly  liked  me  as  a  friend,  and  it  was  evident, 
from  what  Mrs.  Fraser  said,  that  the  General  had  an  inclina- 
tion for  me  to  be  his  A.D.C. ,  though  the  appointment  was  held 
by  Maling. 

And  as  he  was  so  disposed  when  he  had  only  one  appoint- 
ment, we  cannot  give  him  credit  for  a  less  inclination,  when  he 
would  on  landing  at  Ceuta  have  three  more  of  equal  value.  I 
have  always  endeavoured,  in  considering  these  circumstances,  to 
separate  the  attachment  (which  has  materially  affected  every 
atom  that  I  did)  from  the  points  of  probability  of  prosperity, 
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and  of  certainty,  with  a  proper  reference  to  my  finances ; 
but  I  concluded  that  if  I  set  out  for  Ceuta  he  would  give  me 
whatever  he  had,  and,  in  fact,  I  looked  to  an  increase  of  fifteen 
shillings  per  day  to  my  pay,  which  would  soon  have  balanced 
my  debts,  as  well  as  the  considerable  expense  of  outfit.  These 
surely  were  inducements  to  go,  and  you  will  readily  agree  with 
me  that  they  must  be  very  strong  reasons  which  induce  me  now 
to  give  up  the  brightest  prospect,  and  the  most  flattering  hopes. 

The  outfit  was  almost  an  insuperable  objection,  and,  admit- 
ting it  overcome,  as  there  's  "  no  certainty  here  below,"  I  might 
have  been  disappointed  in  all  my  hopes,  and  be  at  Ceuta,  with 
the  same  pay,  etc.  as  my  brother  officers  ;  and  although  much 
better  than  my  present  income,  yet  circumstances  have  since 
occurred  that  induce  me  to  suppose  it  would  not  turn  so  much 
to  account  as  here.  You  say,  perhaps,  I  do  not  know  the  state 
of  my  debts.  I  have  always  known  it,  and  fixed  a  time  for 
laying  all  before  you.  I  have  now  hit  upon  a  plan,  and  got  into 
a  system,  which,  by  remaining  here,  ensures  my  being  out  of 
debt  in  two  years. 

The  system  is  not  altogether  without  pain  and  difficulty, 
yet  it  is  certain,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  my  honest  inten- 
tion to  carry  me  through.  I  have  some  idea  that  part  of  my 
plan  could  not  be  put  in  execution  at  Ceuta,  yet  that  place 
might  be  as  productive  ;  however,  it  is  not  equally  certain,  and 
the  outfit  not  to  be  got  over.  I  have,  therefore,  after  many 
struggles,  given  over  any  thoughts  of  moving  at  present.  My 
promotion  cannot  now  be  expected  in  less  than  three  years  ; 
two  of  those  will  be  a  continual  scene  of  vexation  to  me  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  when  one  owes  a  sum  of  money  to 
different  people,  and  can  pay  one  fourth  to  each,  it  quiets  all, 
but  when  a  larger  sum  is  paid,  little  by  little,  it  leaves  the  rest 
equally  importunate,  as  though  none  had  been  paid  at  all. 
What  I  have  said  is  not  to  give  you  the  least  pain  ;  should  I 
hear  that  it  did,  I  would  never  touch  upon  the  subject  again  ; 
therefore  I  hope  that  in  answering  this  letter  you  will  do  it 
with  the  same  indifference  a  neutral  person  would.  For  whatever 
my  temper  may  have  suffered,  it  will,  in  future,  be  tranquil ; 
and  this  will  also  explain  my  thoughtfulness  at  Packolet,  as 
well  as  the  fits  and  starts  which  marked  my  conduct  at  times, 
and  prevented  my  behaving  with  that  tenderness  which  you  all 
deserve. 

The  economic  scheme  which  he  speaks  of  consisted 
in  avoiding  the  mess,  and  dining  in  his  own  rooms, 
"  sometimes  on  meat,  sometimes  on  rice  and  milk." 
This  system  he  resolved  to  follow  until  he  should 
become  independent,  "a  thing,"  he  says,  "more 
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difficult  and  more  distant  than  I  had  any  idea  of, 
because  I  had  not  the  courage  to  look  ray  affairs 
really  in  the  face."  Notwithstanding  his  anxieties, 
pecuniary  and  otherwise,  Chesney  never  neglected 
the  interests  of  those  at  home,  and  did  his  best  to 
advance  his  young  brothers,  and  even  suggested 
various  improvements  in  the  training  of  his  sisters ; 
as  thus  :  "  May  I  recommend  your  making  Jane  write 
often  to  different  people  ;  she  may,  for  instance,  write 
all  the  letters  you  may  wish  Mary  Anne  to  receive 
from  home,  as  well  as  all  trifling  letters  to  the  Lady, 
and  show  them  to  you  before  they  were  folded.  She 
writes  a  few  lines  to  me  every  six  weeks  or  so,  which 
she  calls  a  letter.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  fix  certain  days  and  hours,  and  keep  positively  to 
them."  At  another  time  he  says : — 

Mourne  is  of  all  places  (within  my  knowledge)  least  adapted 
to  prepare  young  people  for  the  world.  In  that  country  there 
is  a  kind  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency  which,  added  to  the  want 
of  politeness  so  general,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  disadvantage 
to  those  who  go  into  other  countries  possessed  of  those  unfor- 
tunate qualifications.  Whenever  I  have  a  family  or  anyone  to 
instruct  it  shall  be  more  my  study  to  give  them  that  polish 
which  pleases  everyone  more  than  even  education  itself ;  the 
former  will  almost  always  make  its  way  without  the  latter,  but 
it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  the  contrary  happens. 

The  writer  of  these  sage  counsels  was  just  twenty- 
one.  It  was  in  this  year  (1810)  that  Napoleon 
made  a  feint  of  intending  to  attack  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  Chesney  was  one  of  the  officers  ordered 
by  Sir  John  Doyle,  the  Governor  of  Guernsey,  to 
make  a  distant  reconnaissance  of  the  preparations  at 
Cherbourg. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

September  6th. 

The  very  evening  on  which  I  wrote  the  short  letter  to  you, 
Sir  John  [Doyle]  received  information  of  an  armament  preparing 
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at  Cherbourg  for  the  attack  of  these  islands.  Every  possible 
preparation  was  made.  I  had  three  days'  work  examining  the 
guns  and  ammunition  round  the  coast.  Sir  John  sent  his  best 
scout  (a  fine  cutter),  eight  guns,  with  his  aide-de-camp,  two 
more  officers,  and  myself,  to  look  into  Cherbourg,  and  come 
down  along  the  coast  as  far  as  opposite  this  island  ;  but  they 
were  very  shy  of  Cherbourg,  as  we  did  not  go  within  eight 
miles  of  it.  I  almost  quarrelled  with  them  about  it,  but  it  had 
no  effect.  We  then  doubled  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  seeing  two 
small  luggers  under  the  land,  we  did  not  seem  to  like  them,  set 
the  square  topsail,  and  came  straight  home,  without  examining 
the  coast.  However,  just  at  the  hour  we  left  at  the  Cape,  a 
French  cutter  of  fourteen  guns  attacked  one  of  the  hired  armed 
cutters  on  this  station,  killed  one  of  her  men,  and  wounded 
fifteen ;  she  would  have  taken  her,  had  not  the  Alderney  scout, 
with  some  of  the  llth  Eegiment,  intimidated  her.  I  wish  it 
had  been  us  ;  I  think  we  would  have  made  a  better  fight  of  it. 
You  may  easily  guess  I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed  with  my 
trip,  but  still  I  saw  something.  We  were  within  two  miles  of 
the  land  at  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  saw  a  little  of  Alderney,  being 
twice  ashore  there.  All  was  finished  in  three  days.  This  talk 
of  an  attack  appears  to  have  been  a  feint  to  prevent  our  send- 
ing troops  from  these  islands  to  reinforce  our  fighting  armies, 
and  it  will  have  answered  to  their  best  wishes. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  departure  of  General 
Fraser,  the  post  of  second  in  command  in  Guernsey 
was  filled  by  General  Heron,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Albert  Gledstanes  in  June  1810;  and  Chesney, 
being  introduced  by  his  friend  Colonel  Wyatt,  soon 
became  intimate  with  him  and  Lady  Gledstanes. 
They  were  all  members  of  a  Whist  Club,  which 
held  pleasant  little  meetings  at  the  different  houses, 
where  refreshments  on  these  occasions  were  limited 
to  sandwiches,  so  that  the  entertainment,  at  least  in 
that  respect,  came  within  the  most  moderate  means. 
Chesney  appears  to  have  made  himself  useful  to  the 
General  in  his  military  capacity,  and  to  have  gained 
his  confidence,  for  we  find  him  deputed  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  court-martial  on  Colonel  Wyatt 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Albert,  who,  soon  after  Wyatt's 
honourable  acquittal,  made  Chesney  his  aide-de-camp. 
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The  appointment  was  received  with  much  pleasure, 
because,  whilst  it  caused  an  increased  expenditure  to 
begin  with,  the  young  officer  thought  it  would  enable 
him  to  clear  off  very  speedily  the  whole  of  his  liabili- 
ties. 

To  Mrs,  Alexander  Chesney. 

MY  DEAR  MOTHER,  Guernsey,  July  23rd,  1811. 

You  have  given  up  letter- writing  for  so  many  years  that 
a  correspondence  would  now  be  troublesome  to  you.  I  have  never 
written  to  you  for  that  reason,  but,  as  you  heard  my  letters 
read,  it  was  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had  been  addressed  to 
you.  I  will  not,  however,  lose  the  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating intelligence  which  cannot  but  be  pleasant.  You  heard, 
of  course,  that  I  had  been  appointed  acting  aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  Albert  Gledstanes.  Captain  Kirby  (who  was  promised  the 
situation)  died  of  the  wound  he  received  in  the  battle  of 
Albuera.  The  circumstance  was  written  to  Sir  Albert,  who  ex- 
pressed himself  much  satisfied  with  my  conduct  since  I  have  been 
with  him,  and  offered  the  appointment.  I  expressed  myself  as 
gratefully  as  possible,  and  said  that  I  would  endeavour  to  merit 
his  kindness.  The  Duke  of  York  was  written  to,  and  his  answer 
arrived  on  Sunday,  approving  of  my  appointment,  which  I  feel 
great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  before  anyone  else.  I 
put  on  a  scarlet  coat  yesterday  (for  the  first  time  since  Great 
Marlow  CoUege),  and  attended  Sir  Albert  to  Sir  John's,  who 
arrived  also  on  Sunday  from  London.  My  situation  is  more 
comfortable  than  any  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  army,  and  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  it  adds  to  my  happiness  by  the 
prospect  of  being  soon  free  of  my  difficulties. 

I  have  lately  left  my  letters  unanswered,  in  order  that  I 
might  communicate  the  appointment  to  my  correspondents  : 
I  must  therefore  make  my  first  letter  a  very  short  one,  leaving 
the  good  news  it  contains  to  supply  the  deficiency.  I  have  had 
no  letter  from  Ireland  since  my  father's  answer  to  the  list  of 
my  debts.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  all  family  and 
friends. 

I  remain  your  affectionate  son, 

FRANCIS. 

The  panic  about  a  French  invasion  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  Lieutenant  Chesney  occupied  himself 
with  a  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  approbation,  although  it  was 
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not  carried  into  effect.     He  mentions  the  matter  to 
his  father  in  the  following  letter : — 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER,  Guernsey,  October  4th,  1811. 

The  appearance  of  an  attack  has  much  increased  lately ; 
a  large  force  of  boats  and  men  having  arrived  at  Cherbourg, 
and  a  few  brigs  into  Guillette  (a  small  harbour  opposite),  from 
whence  a  feint  might  be  made.  Ships  have  been  stationed  all 
about  Cherbourg  and  Alderney  to  give  intelligence,  and  the 
small  force  there  turns  out  every  morning  at  three  o'clock,  and 
remains  until  broad  daylight.  The  females  here  are  preparing 
to  go  to  England  on  approach  of  alarm,  and  some  have,  it  is 
said,  already  departed. 

The  whole  island  is  animated  with  preparations  and  exer- 
tions ;  Sir  Albert  has  taken  part  of  Sir  John's  task  by  inspecting 
the  coast-militia  and  batteries.  He  went  yesterday  to  one  part 
of  the  island,  where  the  militia  were  out,  and  fired  shot,  grape, 
and  canister.  Thus  I  have  been  occupied  with  the  General, 
and  filling  up  the  intermediate  spaces  by  a  plan  of  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  fort.  It  was  finished  a  few  days  back  ; 
and  when  I  showed  it  to  my  General,  he  enclosed  it  to  Sir  John, 
who  expressed  himself  well  satisfied,  and  much  obliged  to  me. 
The  engineer  was  sent  for  immediately,  who,  I  hear,  approved 
of  it  very  much  ;  some  objections  were,  however,  started  on 
the  score  of  expense,  but  I  believe  at  least  part  of  it  will  be 
carried  into  execution.  Some  new  ideas  were  hit  upon,  and  I 
think  I  could  venture  to  carry  all  into  effect  in  five  days,  and 
for  a  moderate  sum  ;  but  whether  the  chief  engineer  will  act 
with  that  kind  of  energy  is  a  point  of  doubt  with  me ;  at  all 
events,  I  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  convincing  that  I 
thought  of  the  defence. 

I  remain,  with  little  hope  of  the  French  coming, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

FRANCIS. 

Life  in  G-uernsey  seems  to  have  gone  on  very 
quietly  at  this  time.  The  old  General  used  to  retire 
for  the  night  at  the^  primitive  hour  of  nine,  after 
playing  sundry  games  of  double -dummy  whist  with 
his  attentive  aide-de-camp,  who  describes  himself  as 
"  rather  unhappy,  quite  bent  on  a  voyage  to  Ceuta, 
and  too  little  disposed  to  give  way  or  accommodate." 
He  goes  on  to  say : — 

I  usually  sat  up  till  twelve,  reading  or  writing,  at  my 
lodgings,  and  again  rising  early,  continuing  the  same  occu- 
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pations  till  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  I  went  to  Manor 
House  until  near  dinner-time,  reading  or  writing  there,  with- 
out paying  attention  to  those  around  me.  I  studied  too 
much,  took  too  little  sleep  or  exercise,  which  habits  rendered 
me  more  unsociable  than  I  would  otherwise  have  been,  and, 
added  to  unhappiness  about  Ceuta,  must  have  rendered  me 
a  very  bad  companion — such  a  one  as  would  not  have  been 
borne  by  any  but  those  excellent  people  who  had  to  encounter 
most  of  it.  Amongst  my  other  eccentricities  I  continued  to 
bathe  through  the  winter,  in  frost  as  well  as  snow,  supposing 
it  would  make  me  hardy  and  proof  against  cold,  which  theory 
was  not  realised,  although  I  was  called  mad  by  those  who  knew 
that  I  was  so  rash  as  to  undress  where  the  snow  was  washed 
away  by  the  tide. 

Chesney's  chilly  swims,  however,  soon  afterwards 
served  him  in  good  stead  in  rescuing  others,  and 
also  saved  his  own  life,  when  so  many  of  his  com- 
panions perished  in  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Tigris 
many  years  later.  Finding  himself  apt  to  lose 
temper  at  cards,  he  resolved  to  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  whist,  and  abstained  for  many  months, 
with  great  resolution,  from  a  game  of  which  he  was 
exceedingly  fond.  Self-mastery  was  always  an  earnest 
aim  of  the  young  soldier.  In  December,  1812,  he 
records  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  has  been  able 
to  clear  off  most  of  his  long-standing  liabilities  at 
Portsmouth ;  although  from  his  position  on  the  Staff, 
and  the  increase  of  gaieties  in  the  island,  he  was 
hardly  able  to  live  upon  his  pay.  Many  mem- 
bers of  Sir  Albert  Gledstanes'  family  paid  long 
visits  to  Guernsey  at  this  time,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1813,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Forster,  and  her  two 
daughters,  became  permanent  inmates  of  Manor 
House.  Great  sociability  prevailed  in  the  circle  in 
which  they  moved,  and  "  flouncing,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  order  of  the  day.  A  "flounce" 
consisted  in  a  lady,  married  or  single,  allowing  a 
gentleman  to  wait  upon  her  in  the  character  of 
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cavaliere  servente,  without  any  assumption    of  more 
serious  attentions. 

While  amusing  himself  in  this  manner,  however, 
Chesney  never  relinquished  his  desire  for  military 
service,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter 
to  his  father,  which  also  mentions  the  generous 
resignation  of  his  appointment  in  favour  of  young 
Gledstanes,  which  was  carried  out  some  months 
later : — 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

February  8th,  1813. 

The  General  means  to  go  to  England  in  April  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months.  I  have  asked  him  leave,  and  mean  (unless  you 
wish  it  otherwise)  to  go  to  Gibraltar,  and  return  by  way  of  the 
army,  where  I  would,  under  certain  circumstances,  endeavour 
to  remain.  The  trip  will  cost  me  but  a  trifle,  and  must,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  be  replete  with  information  and  instruction. 
The  General  wishes  to  purchase  a  house  at  Bath,  to  retire  to 
in  a  year  and  a  half  or  so.  He  has  a  namesake  and  nephew  in 
Spain,  in  the  28rd,  who  is  near  a  Lieutenancy,  and  may  then 
be  ordered  to  join  his  battalion  (the  2nd)  at  home  ;  he  is 
eligible  for  the  situation  of  A.D.C.,  and  I  should  not  like  to 
stand  in  his  way ;  indeed,  I  have  long  since  determined,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude,  to  resign  immediately  on  such  an  event.  I 
proposed  to  the  General  to  send  for  his  nephew  last  winter, 
before  he  went  to  Spain,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  he 
will  be  equally  reluctant  by-and-by.  I  do  not  know  that  young 
Gledstanes  will  be  allowed  to  come  home,  but  by  being  there  I 
can  judge  of  all  that ;  besides,  I  feel  a  kind  of  reproach  on  my 
fortune,  that  all  my  knowledge  is  theoretical.  The  world  gives 
every  credit  to  practice,  but  every  great  officer  has  been  formed 
in  the  closet. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  approve,  and  enter  fully 
into  my  views.  I  feel  an  inclination  to  get  forward,  and  if  I 
did  not  make  an  effort  long  ago,  it  was  because  my  wings  were 
clipped  ;  they  have  grown  again,  and  I  will  try  what  exertions 
will  do  towards  honour  and  rank.  The  General  is  not  aware 
that  I  intend  to  visit  the  army,  but  I  will  make  him  fully 
acquainted  with  my  views.  He  has  been  all  his  life  on  service, 
and  thinks  but  little  of  those  who  have  been  otherwise  em- 
ployed ;  if  practice  could  make  good  officers,  he  must  have 
been  one,  having  been  always  extremely  zealous. 

In  the  event  of  my  not  being  able  to  remain  in  Spain — and 
there  are  many  regimental  difficulties  in  the  way — I  shall 
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return  to  my  good  General ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  stay  in  the 
island  after  young  Gledstanes'  return.  I  shall  go  to  some 
place  of  instruction,  such  as  High  Wycombe  at  home,  or  an 
advantageous  garrison  abroad,  such  as  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar. 
Wycombe  people  are  always  put  on  the  Staff  if  they  go  through 
it  well,  and,  as  I  am  already  acquainted  with  their  instructions, 
I  should  be  one  of  those  employed  on  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Staff,  where  I  could  obtain  leave  to  hold  it :  for 
instance,  there  is  one  of  his  assistants  in  this  island. 

His  next  idea,  when  Gibraltar  proved  impracticable, 
was  to  obtain  permission  to  serve  with  the  Prussian 
army,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  on  the  subject  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  who  replied  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Government  to  recommend  British 
officers  to  the  Prussian  army. 

This  disappointment  did  not  [says  Chesney]  make  me  give 
up  my  plan  :  on  the  contrary,  I  resolved  to  visit  the  con- 
tending armies  as  an  amateur,  and  forwarded  an  application, 
through  the  General,  to  obtain  leave  from  the  Cornmander-in- 
Chief.  Thinking  myself  sure  of  this,  I  was  on  the  look-out 
for  an  additional  horse  or  two.  I  engaged  a  German  servant, 
and  made  other  preparations  in  the  way  of  outfit,  to  take  the 
field  with  the  Crown  Prince's  army,  to  whom  I  was  to  be 
recommended  by  Sir  James  Saumarez,  in  such  a  manner  as 
promised  everything  favourable  ;  my  friend  Wood  was  to  have 
acted  in  my  absence ;  and  so  full  was  I  of  the  idea  of  the 
Continent,  that  Eve  [Miss  Fraser]  for  the  first  time  became  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  doubtless  she  might  have  lost  her 
power  in  the  plain  of  Leipsic,  had  I  not  been  destined  to  receive 
a  refusal  given  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  on  the  principle  that  I  could 
not  be  spared  from  my  regimental  duties. 

Having  obtained  long  leave  on  resigning  his  ap- 
pointment of  A.D.C.,  Chesney  went,  in  November 
1813,  to  London,  where  he  remained  a  month,  paying 
several  visits  to  the  Frasers,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  Africa,  but  unable  to  obtain  any  encouragement 
with  regard  to  his  dearest  hopes.  He  then  crossed 
over  to  Ireland,  but  had  the  misfortune  of  finding 
several  members  of  his  family  laid  up  with  typhus 
fever,  and,  partly  owing  to  the  prevalent  dread  of 
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infection,  spent  most  of  his  time  out  of  doors,  making 
long  shooting  excursions  over  the  mountains,  and 
continuing  sea-bathing,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
cold.  On  the  10th  January,  on  returning  from  one 
of  these  shooting  expeditions,  which,  in  consequence 
of  a  thick  fog,  had  terminated  earlier  than  usual,  he 
was  met  by  a  young  girl,  who  called  out  to  him,  in 
Mourne  parlance,  "  The  ships  are  a  lossing."  Whether 
she  expected  the  young  officer  to  do  anything  in  the 
matter  is  not  clear  ;  but  he  comprehended  at  once  that 
the  yawls,  which  had  gone  out  in  quest  of  fish,  were 
in  great  danger,  not  merely  from  the  high  sea,  but 
also  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  their  landing- 
place;  and  at  once  rushed  down  to  the  wrack-port, 
a  little  bay  where  the  seaweed  used  for  manure  was 
collected,  and  fired  off  his  gun  many  times,  as  a 
signal  to  the  distressed  fishermen.  What  followed 
shall  be  told  in  his  own  words : — 

Having  done  so,  I  walked  on  to  Annalong,  and  there,  seeing 
a  boat  with  the  keel  upwards,  and  a  man  near  her  in  the  water, 
I  threw  off  some  of  my  clothes  whilst  going  to  the  beach,  and 
swam  out  to  him,. hoping  to  save  some  of  those  who  were,  as 
I  supposed,  at  the  bottom.  I  enquired  where  they  were,  but 
did  not  receive  any  answer,  and  after  swimming  round  to  look 
for  them,  without  seeing  any  person,  I  determined  to  try  to 
bring  that  man  to  the  shore,  a  task  exceedingly  difficult  in 
such  a  storm,  but  which  I  accomplished  at  last,  with  the  help 
of  the  Almighty,  by  pushing  him  before  me  to  the  arms  of  his 
father,  who  awaited  on  the  shore,  and  who  had  already  been 
out  in  a  boat  and  had  brought  away  one  son,  leaving  the  other 
to  save  himself  and  those  with  him.  The  time  I  continued  in 
the  water,  holding  the  man  on  the  boat,  and  eventually  bring- 
ing him  away,  had  quite  taken  away  his  senses,  and  benumbed 
me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was  some  hours  in  recovering,  and 
that  with  the  help  of  hot  bricks  applied  to  my  feet  in  bed  at 
Burns'  house,  and  hot  milk  poured  down  my  throat.  After 
some  time  I  was  able  to  walk  home,  and  two  or  three  hours 
subsequently  Hugh  Purdy  came  to  thank  me  for  saving  him. 
His  life  had  been  despaired  of  for  a  good  while  after  he  was 
landed. 
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The  coast  for  some  miles  was  the  scene  of  misery  and  distress, 
for  in  general  the  boats  reached  the  rocks  before  they  were 
upset,  and  many  were  saved  from  an  untimely  death  by  being 
pulled  out  at  the  edge  of  the  strand,  by  those  who  waited  to 
assist  them.  The  numbers  who  perished  were  ascertained  to 
be  forty,  one-half  Protestants  and  the  other  half  Catholics. 
This  loss  appeared  very  severe,  and  was  most  melancholy  to 
many  families,  yet  it  was  small  compared  to  the  numbers 
exposed  to  the  elements  in  this  most  apalling  form,  one  hope- 
less to  such  frail  barks,  without  that  help  which  could  and  did 
preserve  those  the  least  likely  to  do  anything  for  themselves  ; 
boats  with  only  boys,  and  others  half-manned,  reached  the 
shore  in  safety,  whilst  in  other  instances  the  most  experienced 
perished. 

The  scene  was  immortalised  by  a  local  poet  in  some 
verses  which  were  printed  in  Newry  at  the  time,  on 
the  roughest  of  paper,  and  adorned  with  a  quaint 
wood-cut  of  a  boat  contending  with  the  waves.  A 
few  stanzas  of  this  remarkable  effusion  will  probably 
satisfy  the  most  curious : — 

THE  NEW    SORROWFUL  LAMENTATION  OF  THE  MOURNE  FISHERMEN 

Drowned  on  the  10th  January,  1814. 

Tune — Lochaber  no  more. 

Inspire  me,  ye  genius,  to  pen  these  few  lines, 
Assist  me,  you  muses,  with  verses  sublime, 
Concerning  this  misfortune  that  happened  of  late 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  the  date  ; 
The  tenth  of  January,  on  that  fatal  day, 
When  those  jolly  fishermen  they  put  out  to  sea  : 
But  such  a  misfortune  never  happened  before, 
Which  leaves  many  mourning  along  Mourne  shore. 

The  sea  being  calm  and  the  day  being  clear, 
Those  jolly  brave  fishermen  their  course  they  did  steer, 
And  for  to  fi?h  haddock  they  joined  in  a  fleet, 
All  hearty  and  merry  together  they  did  meet, 
With  their  boats  in  good  order  and  lines  of  the  best, 
Each  man  being  stout-hearted,  as  may  be  confessed  ; 
But  Neptune's  dominion  like  thunder  did  roar, 
And  ran  mountains  high  all  along  Mourne  shore. 
****** 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Captain  Chesney's  son : 

In  the  middle  of  all  danger  to  the  quay  he  did  run, 
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And  swam  o'er  the  waves  like  Leander  of  old, 
And  of  young  Hughey  Purdy  he  quickly  took  hold. 
He  saved  him  from  drowning,  relief  being  near, 
Wherein  different  forms  grim  death  did  appear, 
And  brought  him  to  land  by  the  help  of  an  oar, 
Or  he  ne'er  would  have  seen  Mourne  shore. 

*  ***** 

It 's  old  James  Crummel,  the  first  that  was  found, 
And  next  William  Kodgers,  one  of  the  men  drown'd, 
And  the  next  as  I  hear  was  young  Hugh  McVeagh, 
One  of  the  brave  fishermen  perish'd  at  sea. 
The  number,  I  hear,  is  just  twenty- seven, 
Kesigned  all  their  breaths,  but  I  hope  they  are  in  heaven, 
Where  their  bless'd  Creator  they  will  ever  adore, 
In  mansions  of  glory  till  time  is  no  more- 

As  for  William  Montgomery,  that  man  of  good  fame, 

Otherwise  Eichard  Frazier  was  his  proper  name, 

Of  genteel  behaviour,  both  upright  and  fair, 

His  actions  were  rul'd  by  the  compass  and  square  ; 

His  brethren  lament  in  the  lodge  when  they  meet, 

When  they  one  another  most  lovingly  treat, 

When  toasting  his  memory  it  does  grieve  them  full  sore, 

That  they  will  ne'er  see  their  brother  along  Mourne  shore. 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  their  corps  is  all  found, 
And  interred,  each  one  in  their  own  burying  ground, 
Where  their  lifeless  bodies  are  wrap't  in  breathless  clay, 
Will  rest  in  the  grave  until  the  judgment  day ; 
Where  some  is  inter'd  in  the  church-yard  of  Kilkeel, 
And  others  inter'd  in  the  Meeting-house  field, 
And  some  at  the  Mass  forth,  where  oft  was  before, 
And  all  lies  quite  contiguous  unto  Mourne  shore. 

The  storm  continued  unabated  all  night,  and  the 
next  day  a  vessel,  afterwards  known  to  be  the  Leda 
of  Lynn,  was  discovered  driving  from  her  anchors 
towards  the  rocks  near  Annalong,  where  she  soon 
struck,  and  threatened  at  every  moment  to  go  to 
pieces.  The  gale  was  dreadful,  right  on  shore, 
with  drifting  snow,  and  huge  waves  broke  over  the 
vessel,  as  she  lay,  side  on,  rolling  heavily.  Her 
sailors  threw  out  a  buoy  with  a  rope  attached  to  it, 
hoping  the  sea  would  carry  it  to  the  shore;  but  this 
did  not  succeed,  and  the  place  was  so  rocky,  and  the 
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surf  so  great,  that  no  boat  could  have  lived,  even  had 
the  unfortunate  crew  not  been  too  much  exhausted 
to  be  capable  of  any  further  attempt  to  save  their 
lives.  A  crowd  of  at  least  two  hundred  people  was 
on  the  shore,  anxious  to  give  assistance,  but  seeing 
no  possibility  of  doing  so,  until  Francis  Chesney, 
forgetting  the  danger  he  had  incurred  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
who  would  have  restrained  him,  waded  through 
the  surf,  across  the  rocks,  where,  had  he  missed 
his  footing,  he  would  have  been  instantly  dashed 
to  pieces,  and,  assisted  by  a  boatman  who  bravely 
followed  his  example,  succeeded  in  throwing  a  rope 
on  board  the  vessel,  by  means  of  which  an  apparatus 
was  rigged  up,  and  the  master  and  the  whole  of  the 
crew  of  the  Leda  were  safely  landed.  The  under- 
taking was  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  the  affair  very 
naturally  went  the  round  of  the  papers,  and  reached 
the  ears  of  the  most  distant  friends  of  the  young 
hero,  who  may  be  pardoned  a  little  natural  elation, 
which,  however,  he  denounces  with  his  usual  severity 
in  his  journal.  The  Royal  Humane  Society  gave  him 
an  Honorary  Certificate  for  having  saved  young 
Purdy,  and  the  Societe  Francaise  de  Naufrages  sent 
him  their  medal  on  account  of  the  rescue  of  the  crew 
of  the  Leda. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

WAITING. 

1814-1822. — A  sister's  death. — Proposes  to  Miss  Fraser,  and 
is  refused. — Back  at  Guernsey. — Professional  schemes. — 
Brevet. — A  farewell  entertainment.  —  The  peace  with 
France. — Leave  to  travel  there. — Meets  David  Wilkie. — 
Holland  and  Belgium. — Amiens,  Eouen,  Cherbourg. — A 
journey  for  nothing. — Woolwich  again. — Eefused  permis- 
sion to  go  to  High  Wycombe.  —  Disadvantages  of  the 
Artillery. — Letters  home. — Views  upon  Napoleon's  renewed 
campaign. — Miss  O'Neill.  —  Salt. — Maling. — Expectations 
of  active  service. — Waterloo. — Visits  "Prospect,"  the  High- 
lands, and  the  Isle  of  Man. — Shooting. — Letters  from 
Paris.  —  Eeception  by  French  officers. — Life  in  Paris. — 
Quartered  at  Leith.— Chesney's  friendships. — Obstinacy. 
— Climbs  Ben  Nevis. — Walking  powers. — Miss  Fraser  ill. — 
Chesney  attends  upon  her. — A  lover's  double  march. — 
Letters  from  Miss  Forster. — Death  of  Sir  A.  Gledstanes. 
— Kefused  again  by  Miss  Fraser. — Tour  in  Wales. — Quar- 
tered in  Dublin. — Ketrospect  and  analysis. — Half-pay  at 
"Prospect." — Assists  in  capturing  smugglers. —  Becomes 
engaged  to  Georgette  Forster. — Builds  Packolet  House  for 
his  parents. — Typhus  fever. — Kecalled  to  active  service. — 
Panic  in  Dublin. — Ordered  abroad. — Marriage,  May  11, 
1822.  —  Letter  to  his  father. — Sails  with  his  wife  to 
Gibraltar. 

ON  the  15th  February  1814  a  line  from  his  father 
startled  Francis,  who  was  then  in  Dublin,  with  the 
tidings  that  the  typhus  fever,  which  had  for  some 
time  lingered  about  "  Prospect,"  had  made  the  first 
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breach  in  the  home  circle.     "  Matilda's  gentle  spirit 
has  fled  to  heaven — we  all   had  flattered  ourselves 
that  she  would  recover;  therefore  the  blow  is  the 
greater."     Francis  posted  instantly  to  the  North  to 
be  present   at   his  sister's  funeral ;    a  duty  which, 
even  in  cases  where  no  relationship  exists,  is  never 
neglected  in  Ireland,  where  the  greatest  importance 
is  attached   to   elaborate  obsequies.     "  Sure  an'  he 
had  a  grand    funeral,  intirely ;  the  whole    country- 
side was  there,"  is  the   most   powerful  consolation 
that  can  be  administered  to  a  mourning  widow  ;  and 
the  Chesneys  were  thoroughly  Irish   in  this   point. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  Francis  never  hesitated  to  put 
himself  to  the  greatest  inconvenience  in  order  to  pay 
this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a  friend,  although  it  was 
always  to  him  a  painful  duty  ;  he  did  not  find  the 
satisfaction  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  eccentric  Lord 
Portsmouth,  who  took  a  cheerful  delight  in  what  he 
called  "  black  jobs,"  and  used  to  spend  his  days  in  going 
from  one  funeral  to  another.    Francis  did  not  remain 
long  at  "Prospect;  "  he  found  there  letters  from  Miss 
Fraser,  full  of  such  kindly  interest  and  approval  of 
his  gallant  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Leda,  that  he 
believed  himself  near  the  realisation  of  his  hopes,  and 
hurried  over  to  London  to  learn  his  fate.     He  saw 
her,  but  not  alone  ;  what  passed  was  by  letter ;  and 
he  was  almost   paralysed   by    her   decided   refusal. 
"  This  was  a  blow,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  little  expected 
and  was  less  able  to  bear."     His  friend  Maling  found 
him  at  his  hotel,   sitting   as   if    stunned,   unable  to 
think  or  speak.     He  packed  his  portmanteau  for  him, 
and  saw  him  off  to  Guernsey,  promising  to  place  a 
slip  of  paper  in  Miss  Fraser's  workbox,  assuring  her 
of  his  unalterable  attachment  to  her.     He  reached 
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Guernsey,  feeling,  as  he  says,  "quite  nerveless,"  and 
anxious  for  more  active  and  absorbing  work  than 
the  daily  routine  of  military  duty.  He  applied  for 
leave  to  visit  France,  and  was  refused.  He  then 
forced  his  thoughts  into  the  channel  of  improved 
military  organization,  and  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the 
retirement  of  general  officers,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  It  remained  unacknowledged,  but 
His  Royal  Highness  urged  Lord  Mulgrave  to  carry 
out  some  such  scheme  of  retirement  as  Chesney  had 
advocated,  and  in  principle  it  was  ultimately  adopted. 
On  the  5th  of  June  the  news  of  peace  with  France 
reached  Guernsey,  together  with  the  brevet,  which, 
while  it  promoted  them  both,  removed  Sir  Albert 
Gledstanes  from  the  Staff  and  closed  the  services  of  his 
former  A.D.C.  He  celebrated  his  departure  from  the 
hospitable  island  by  an  entertainment,  the  recollection 
of  which  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  friends 
when  one  of  the  writers  visited  Guernsey  with  him 
in  1848.  Sir  Albert  and  Lady  Gledstanes  and  a 
large  party  met  at  Chesney's  abode,  the  "  Haunted 
House,"  where  the  hanging  terraces  and  shady  alleys 
of  the  garden  were  hung  with  innumerable  coloured 
lamps,  and  fireworks  added  to  the  brilliant  illumina- 
tions, while  refreshment  tents  down  one  side  of  the 
garden  were  laden  with  flowers  and  supplied  with 
such  strawberries  and  cream  as  Guernsey  only  can 
produce.  Chesney  had  an  excellent  eye  for  decora- 
tion, and  could  always  be  trusted  to  organize  any 
kind  of  festivity.  Amidst  the  sincere  regrets  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  among  whom  his  had  been  a 
familiar  presence  for  eight  years,  he  left  Guernsey  in 
charge  of  a  company  of  artillery  ordered  to  Wool- 
wich, and  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  France  early 
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in  September.  The  Continent  had  all  the  atttaction 
of  novelty  to  him,  and  an  added  interest  as  the  scene 
of  the  recent  war.  From  St.  Omer  he  visited  Cassel, 
Bergues,  and  Dunkerque,  where,  he  writes,  he  met — 

the  celebrated  Scotch  artist,  David  Wilkie,  who,  being  ignorant 
of  the  language,  was  glad  to  accompany  me  in  the  canal-boat 
to  Fumes  and  Nieuport,  whence  we  walked  to  Ostend,  then 
garrisoned  by  my  old  friends  the  44th.  The  canal-boat  carried 
us  to  Bruges,  where  I  left  Wilkie  with  a  friend  in  the  35th  and 
set  out  the  following  afternoon  to  cross  the  country  in  a  return 
cabriolet  to  Breskings.  Crossing  over  to  Flushing  I  went  to 
Middleburg,  and,  joining  a  young  Englishman,  we  set  out  to- 
gether for  Rotterdam.  Travelling  all  night  along  the  dykes, 
we  arrived  there  the  next  afternoon,  much  fatigued,  but  much 
interested  with  the  town,  &c.  We  went  to  the  Bath  Hotel  on 
account  of  the  luxury  of  a  warm  bath,  not  to  be  had  every  where. 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  gone  on  to  the  Hague  and  Amster- 
dam ;  but  I  was  so  annoyed  by  the  Dutch  impositions  during  my 
short  stay  to  see  the  lions  of  Rotterdam,  that  I  changed  my  plan 
even  after  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  set  off  for  Brussels 
instead,  by  way  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Antwerp.  Oldfield  rode 
with  me  to  Brussels  from  his  station  at  Antwerp,  intending  to  ac- 
company me  to  Paris ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  leave  from  Colonel 
Smith  for  this  purpose,  and  returned  to  his  duty,  while  I  proceeded 
to  the  capital  by  way  of  Alost,  Ghent,  Lille,  Arras,  and  Amiens. 
My  pleasure  was  now  almost  at  an  end,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  from  Laugley,  requiring  my  presence  at  Guernsey,  to 
embark  for  Jamaica  ;  and,  after  making  the  best  use  of  my 
time,  I  set  off  by  the  first  conveyance  to  post  towards  Cher- 
bourg, by  way  of  Eouen  and  Caen.  Travelling  day  and  night, 
I  was  enabled  to  arrive  and  embark  at  Cherbourg  on  the  13th 
for  Guernsey.  [He  had  left  Paris  on  the  10th  of  October.]  The 
vessel  put  into  a  little  place  near  Cape  La  Hogue  to  take  in 
cattle,  where  she  was  detained  by  wind,  and,  notwithstanding 
my  walking  twice  to  Guillette  and  making  every  other  effort 
to  get  to  Guernsey  by  means  of  a  small  boat,  I  did  not  reach 
it  until  the  17th,  and  that  after  a  dangerous  and  miserable 
passage,  cooped  up  with  fowls,  pigs,  &c.  I  was  not  long  ashore 
before  I  found  from  my  servant  that  I  might  have  spared  my- 
self all  the  haste,  expense,  and  trouble  of  my  anxious  journey, 
as  the  Adjutant  had  effected,  unsolicited,  an  exchange  with 
Lieutenant  Cookson,  who  being  already  in  Jamaica,  I  was  to 
proceed  to  Woolwich  to  do  duty  until  his  company  should  be 
relieved  by  nay  present  one. 

However  disappointing  it  might  have  been  to  have 
been  recalled  just  as  he  was  about  to  enjoy  the  long 

8  * 
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wished-for  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Paris,  this  rapid  journey  had  the  most  beneficial 
effect  on  his  health  and  spirits.  He  returned  with 
his  nerves  braced,  his  wonted  bodily  and  mental 
energies  restored,  and  full  of  the  idea  of  preparing 
himself  for  going  to  High  Wycombe,  with  a  view  to 
the  Staff.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to  drawing 
until  ordered  to  join  at  Woolwich,  in  December,  when 
he  at  once  asked  permission  of  the  Master- General  to 
go  to  High  Wycombe.  To  his  surprise  he  was  met 
by  a  refusal  from  Lord  Mulgrave.  "  His  Lordship," 
he  writes,  "  was  apparently  piqued  that  an  artillery 
officer  should  wish  to  go  to  Wycombe  ;  at  least  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  other  reason  for  the  refusal." 
Thus  early  in  his  career  he  experienced  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  Artillery  being  a  separate  service. 
Later  on  we  shall  see  how  strongly  he  advocated  the 
amalgamation  of  the  distinct  branches  of  the  army 
under  one  head — that  of  the  Field-Marshal  Com- 
manding-in- Chief — which  has  since  been  effected. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAB  FATHER,  Woolwich,  25th  May  1815. 

I  am  now  quietly  fixed  at  Woolwich,  which  from  neces- 
sity is  a  quiet  place,  having  been  left  nearly  bare  ;  all  the 
companies  that  could  be  formed  out  of  others  having  been  sent 
to  Belgium  ;  in  fact  the  wise  (!)  reduction  of  our  regiment  has 
rendered  it  impossible  to  comply  with  Lord  Wellington's 
demand.  We  have  a  good  many  officers,  but  the  men  are  on 
guard  every  other  day,  though  the  duties  have  been  very  much 
reduced. 

My  efforts  have  been  unceasing  since  December  last,  not 
to  get  promotion,  for  that  is  certain,  but  to  have  our  commis- 
sions dated  in  December,  which  would  put  us  above  seventy-five 
captains  of  the  Line  and  Engineers.  I  have*  met  many 
difficulties  from  the  timidity  or  indolence  of  those  it  would 
benefit ;  but  between  memorials,  letters,  and  personal  communi- 
cation, I  think  I  have  overcome  the  indifference  of  our  old 
officers,  as  well  as  the  indolence  of  Lord  Mulgrave :  at  all 
events,  it  has  been  the  means  of  getting  the  field  officers 
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subalterns,  etc.,  already  gazetted,  altered  to  that  date.  I  am 
now  sixth,  and  there  are  vacancies  enough  to  make  me  Captain 
in  less  than  a  month.  When  the  Gazette  appears  it  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  other  point  has  been  gained. 

The  Duke  of  York,  in  reply  to  my  application  to  serve  on  the 
Staff  in  Belgium,  said  he  feared  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do 
it,  but  begged  I  would  send  any  intelligence  I  possessed  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  French  fortresses.  I  immediately  forwarded 
the  substance  of  the  notes  I  made  on  the  spot  on  their  defences, 
since  which  I  have  not  heard  from  His  Eoyal  Highness.  The 
true  secret  of  all  this  is  that  the  Duke  does  not  wish  it  to  be 
known  that  he  has  not  the  power  of  employing  an  Artillery 
officer  without  the  Master-General's  leave,  which  from  jealousy 
would  be  refused :  had  I  been  in  the  Line,  I  am  convinced  (and 
the  General  is  of  the  same  opinion)  my  services  would  have 
been  accepted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  notes  have  been 
forwarded  to  Lord  Wellington.  I  shall,  of  course,  hear  some- 
thing more,  but  am  now  pretty  indifferent,  because  I  think  Nap 
is  too  strong  to  allow  us  to  besiege  those  places,  the  successful 
result  of  which  might  give  me  rapid  lifts.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  400,000  good  troops  will  draw  the  bayonet  under  that 
chief  when  he  chooses,  and  that  is  a  number  which  the  Allies 
ought  to  double  to  ensure  success  against  it  when  backed  by 
a  triple  line  of  fortresses.  It  is  true  there  are  dispositions  to 
revolt,  but  these  will  never  be  formidable  unless  backed  by  the 
Allies,  who  may  never  get  far  into  the  country  ;  and,  until  they 
do,  the  people  will  be  kept  in  order  by  a  small  force  at  each 
principal  town,  where  there  are  generally  citadels  for  that  very 
purpose.  The  heights  round  Paris  will  keep  them  in  awe,  and 
I  think  the  works  now  erecting  are  more  for  that  view  than 
the  defence,  whilst  the  general  preparations  for  defence  advance 
rapidly  under  the  Marshals,  who  fight  with  halters  round  their 
necks.  Bonaparte  is  preparing  his  mock  Constitution,  and 
trying  to  bring  Austria  round  ;  do  not  be  surprised  if  after 
succeeding  in  the  former,  and  failing  in  the  latter,  he  should 
find  time  to  gain  advantages  over  the  Anglo-Prussian  army 
before  the  Austro-Kussians  can  arrive,  which  would  unite 
perhaps  even  the  Bretons  round  his  standard,  though  armed 
with  our  muskets.  In  fine,  my  dear  Father,  I  am  afraid  that 
he  will  be  stronger  «,t  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
approaching  contest,  and,  therefore,  I  should  think  it  extremely 
unwise,  if  it  were  not  for  the  chance  of  his  falling  by  the  hand 
of  an  enemy  or  of  a  subject,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  until 
another  like  him  starts  up. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

FKANCIS. 

Francis  Chesney,  when  not  on  duty  at  Woolwich, 
was  now  generally  to  be  found  in  London,  where  the 
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earliest  news  was  to  be  had  of  the  great  events 
passing  on  the  Continent.  He  writes  that  he  cannot 
remain  in  Essex,  where  he  had  undertaken  duty  for 
a  brother  officer  quartered  at  Warley,  "  because  he 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  progress  of  Bona- 
parte's march  to  Paris  and  its  consequences."  Per- 
haps the  gaieties  of  town  formed  an  additional 
attraction,  for  we  find  Chesney  often  at  the  theatre 
to  see  Miss  O'Neill,  "the  greatest  of  all  actresses." 
He  mentions  taking  Salt,  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 
with  him,  to  share  in  this  enjoyment  one  evening. 
The  death  of  his  friend  Major  Maling  weighed  heavily 
upon  him  at  this  time.  The  intelligence  reached 
him  accidentally  when  calling  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  for  the  moment  deadened  even  the  anxiety  for 
active  service  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Maling  had  been  his  chosen  friend  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  residence  in  Guernsey ;  the  intimacy  which 
would  naturally  have  arisen  between  two  such  con- 
genial spirits  had  been  fostered  and  cemented  by 
their  mutual  boyish  admiration  of  the  same  lady,  and 
Maling,  who  had  married  but  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  was  the  only  friend  to  whom  Chesney  confided 
his  hopes  and  fears  on  the  one  vital  subject. 

All  was  now  hurry  and  bustle  in  the  military 
department.  Troops  were  being  sent  off  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  Chesney  had  not  only  the  hope  of 
immediate  employment  with  his  own  Corps,  but  also 
the  expectation  that  his  friend  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Charles  Imhoff  would  be  employed  on  the  Staff,  in 
which  case  he  was  pretty  certain  of  being  appointed 
his  A.D.C.  He  threw  himself  energetically  into  all 
military  exercises,  and  waited  eagerly  for  orders  to 
embark,  when  news  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  put 
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an  end  to  his  hopes  of  foreign  service.  In  spite  of 
the  pride  he  felt  in  the  victory,  it  was  personally  a 
great  disappointment.  On  the  21st  of  June  he 
writes : — 

A  rumour  of  a  great  battle  came  to  the  Arsenal,  and  before 
the  guard  was  relieved  I  went  to  town,  and,  having  obtained 
a  gazette  account  of  it  at  the  Treasury,  I  returned  to  Woolwich, 
called  on  Colonel  Baynes,  and  offered  to  proceed  next  morning 
to  Belgium.  Colonel  B.  did  not  sanction  a  decided  step,  being 
uncertain  where  I  should  fall,  so  that  I  repeated  my  visit  for 
two  or  three  days  to  his  office,  until  the  news  arrived  of 
Napoleon's  abdication,  and  of  the  advance  of  our  troops  on 
Paris.  To  others  the  war  seemed  at  an  end,  but  I,  who  formed 
a  different  estimate  of  the  resistance  likely  to  be  made  by  the 
French  nation,  redoubled  my  efforts  to  get  to  the  theatre  of 
war,  and,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  defeat  of  the  French  and 
our  advance  had  made  my  remarks  on  the  fortresses  (now  far 
in  our  rear)  useless,  I  tried  Lord  Cornwallis  to  interest  himself 
with  Lord  Mulgrave.  My  memorial  to  the  latter  was.  however, 
unsuccessful,  as  was  also  an  application  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  on  the  8th  of  July  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  join  the 
company  to  which  I  had  fallen  at  Gibraltar.  [He  had  been 
promoted  in  June.]  The  constant  exertion  and  agitation  that 
I  had  been  in  for  some  time  brought  on  an  attack  of  erysipelas, 
which  confined  me  for  some  time  to  my  room.  When  a  little 
better  I  removed  to  Fincham  by  way  of  change,  and  having 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Gib.,  I  started 
for  Liverpool,  and  reached  "  Prospect "  on  the  29th  of  June. 

He  found  his  father  and  mother  much  occupied 
about  his  future,  and  anxious  that  he  should  not  pro- 
ceed to  Gibraltar  alone.  The  restoration  of  his  health 
was  their  first  thought,  and  expeditions  to  the  High- 
lands and  to  the  Isle  of  Man  were  planned  and 
carried  out  in  company  with  two  of  his  sisters.  A 
few  days  good  shooting  over  a  Scotch  moor  did 
wonders  for  him.  Up  to  an  age  when  most  men  are 
little  capable  of  exertion,  he  could  thoroughly  enjoy 
a  long  and  fatiguing  walk  over  the  Mourne  moun- 
tains, or  on  the  Welsh  or  Scotch  hills,  with  his  dog  for 
his  only  companion.  On  these  occasions  he  would 
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forget  all  pre-occupations  and  worries,  and  give  him- 
self up  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  mountain  air, 
the  beauty  of  sky  and  purple  heather,  and,  above  all, 
to  his  keen  interest  in  the  performance  of  his  dog. 
With  a  crust  of  bread  in  his  pocket  for  himself,  and 
a  flask  of  whisky  for  the  benefit  of  any  chance  native 
whom  he  might  meet,  he  would  walk  all  day,  satisfied 
with  what  would  be  considered  very  moderate  sport, 
provided  he  succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  few 
birds  that  came  within  distance.  On  his  return  home, 
"  comfortably  tired,"  as  he  would  express  it,  he  would 
recount  with  the  greatest  animation  anecdotes  of  the 
good  conduct  and  intelligence  of  the  dogs  Tarik  and 
Kedar,  while  he  would  slur  over  all  their  mis- 
demeanours— and,  truth  to  tell,  they  were  not  the 
best  trained  dogs  in  the  world. 

No  immediate  prospect  offering  of  a  transport  to 
Gibraltar,  Captain  Chesney  filled  up  the  interval  by 
a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Guernsey,  and  by  renewing 
his  acquaintance  with  Paris,  taking  on  his  way  the 
works  constructed  by  Bonaparte  at  Cherbourg.  He 
wrote  thence  to  his  father : — 

rLo  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER,  Paris,  Dec.  18th,  1815. 

Our  force  in  this  country  has  been  reduced  to  eight 
companies  (an  unaccountable  small  number),  and,  of  course,  my 
chance  of  getting  into  one  of  them  is  but  small ;  however,  that  will 
not  be  a  great  disappointment,  for  the  French  seem  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  remain  at  peace,  consequently  but  little  chance  of  a  war, 
which  was  my  calculation.  It  remains  then,  in  all  probability, 
that  I  shall  join  at  Edinburgh  in  about  two  months'  time. 
The  weather  was  very  severe  during  my  journey;  we  remained 
four  days  at  Caen,  which  made  three  days  and  three  nights  ; 
the  French  were  very  civil,  and  the  expense,  as  usual,  trifling, 
about  three  pounds  ten  shillings  for  the  whole.  I  had  heard 
the  most  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  French  respecting  their 
disposition  to  insult  us,  and,  although  I  did  not  credit  what  was 
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said,  I  almost  fancied  a  sword  and  pistols  ought  to  form  part  of 
my  baggage  at  Cherbourg.  On  landing,  I  enquired  at  the  inn 
whether  the  English  were  abused  at  the  table  d'hdtes,  which  are 
a  kind  of  public  tables  where  travellers  and  gentlemen  dine, 
and,  mustering  courage  to  go,  I  sat  down  with  about  sixteen 
officers,  all  of  whom  were,  to  my  astonishment,  more  than  civil; 
so  it  has  continued  since.  This  city  bears  not  only  the  marks 
of  profound  peace,  but  all  seem  to  forget  that  there  was  so 
lately  a  war  ;  the  people  are  remarkably  well-disposed  towards 
us,  and  indeed  to  the  other  Allies  also,  excepting  the  Prussians 
and  small  Powers,  to  whom  they  bear  an  inveterate  and,  in 
some  measure,  well-founded  hatred,  every  possible  havoc  and 
mischief  having  been  committed  by  those  gentlemen.  I  am  on 
the  look-out  for  a  house  to  board  and  lodge  in  whilst  I  remain, 
which  will  make  it  very  cheap ;  my  idea  is  to  mix  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  French  in  order  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  their  manners  as  well  as  their  capital.  On  account  of 
being  mounted  by  our  officers,  I  commenced  first  by  visiting 
all  the  numerous  beautiful  villages  which  surround  it ;  the 
interior  (which  I  saw  before)  will  be  last  on  my  list.  The 
remaining  troops  expect  soon  to  move  towards  the  frontier,  but 
no  one  knows  how  soon  that  may  be.  Lord  Wellington  keeps 
all  as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Father, 

Very  affectionately, 

FRANCIS. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER,  Paris,  New  Year's  Day,  1816. 

Though  I  have  not  much  to  say,  I  cannot  let  this  day 
pass  without  wishing  you  and  all  the  family  many,  many  joyful 
returns.  They  talk  much  about  reducing  us,  but  I  have  not 
for  a  long  time  felt  so  comfortable  or  so  free  from  cares  as  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  gay  metropolis  of  France,  where 
one  must  feel  gay  and  light,  even  if  they  were  not  so  much 
inclined  that  way  as  I  am. 

It  was  not  often  that  he  was  thus  free  from  care 
or  could  allow  his  naturally  bright  spirits  to  have 
their  full  play.  From  boyhood,  almost,  he  bore  the 
cares  of  the  family  upon  his  young  shoulders,  and 
always  considered  it  his  duty  to  provide  openings  in 
life  for  his  younger  brothers  or  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  those  already  started.  But  these  three 
months  in  Paris  were  months  of  special  freedom  and 
enjoyment.  He  associated  with  brother  officers  who 
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were  full  of  fresh  reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  the 
war  ;  he  visited  all  objects  of  interest  and  studied 
French  diligently.  It  is  even  recorded  in  his  journal 
that  he  "  attended  a  celebrated  dancing-master,  that 
I  might  acquire  an  accomplishment  the  want  of  which 
I  had  often  felt."  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  and  although  remarkably  popular  with  ladies, 
in  whose  society  he  took  great  delight,  he  was  an 
indifferent  partner  at  a  ball.  He  set  himself  to 
understand  Paris  life  thoroughly. 

I  had  just  completed  a  visit  to  every  theatre  and  a  round  of  the 
public  and  some  private  gambling-houses,  risking  a  certain 
sum  each  night,  without  being  favoured  by  fickle  fortune,  who 
would,  I  hoped,  in  some  capricious  moment  make  me  inde- 
pendent of  the  world  instead  of  taking  all  that  I  was  to  venture, 
£10,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Baynes  ordering  me 
to  proceed  to  Woolwich,  that  I  might  embark  for  Gibraltar. 
I  saw  the  King  at  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  on  the 
29th  Feb.  The  army  was  now  on  the  move  to  the  position  of 
occupation,  Wood  and  Oldfield  gone,  when  I  put  myself  into 
the  diligence  for  Calais. 

On  his  arrival  at  Woolwich  he  found  that  an 
exchange  had  been  effected  at  the  request  of  a 
brother  officer,  which  transferred  him  to  Leith ; 
whither  he  proceeded  without  delay. 

In  after  years  he  looked  back  to  the  time  spent  in 
Scotland  as  one  of  great  enjoyment  ;  and  indeed  it 
was  fully  appreciated  by  him  at  the  time.  He  met 
there  many  old  acquaintances  of  the  Portsmouth 
days,  and  made  some  new  and  life-long  friendships, 
among  which  that  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Paterson, 
who  preceded  him  to  Gibraltar,  stands  prominent. 
Few  men  had  through  life  warmer  or  more  devoted 
friends,  and  on  his  side  a  friendship  once  formed  was 
never  dropped.  He  was  eminently  faithful  to  his 
friends,  quite  irrespectively  of  their  position  in  the 
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world,  and  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  render  a 
service  to  anyone  in  whom  he  was  interested.  He 
was  not  easily  rebuffed,  and  would  return  again  and 
again  to  the  charge  when  he  saw  a  beneficial  purpose 
to  be  achieved.  But  this  element  of  fidelity  in  his 
character  was  combined  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  obstinacy.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  turn 
him  from  a  project  once  formed,  even  when  the  result 
was  obviously  out  of  proportion  with  the  risk  and 
difficulty.  Obstinacy  has  its  advantages :  it  enabled 
him  at  times  to  overcome  obstacles  which  would 
have  conquered  a  less  determined  character.  But  at 
other  times  his  inflexibility  only  led  to  needless 
exposure  to  danger.  He  hated  turning  back  from  a 
project,  as  the  following  extract  from  his  journal 
during  an  excursion  in  the  Highlands  will  show : — 

Next  evening  I  found  myself  at  Fort  William,  and  engaged  a 
guide  to  take  me  up  Ben  Nevis  ;  as  he  did  not  keep  his 
appointment  I  proceeded  early  the  next  morning  alone,  taking 
the  ascent  a  highlander  had  previously  pointed  out.  On  arriv- 
ing near  the  top,  it  proved  exceedingly  cold  on  the  summit, 
there  were  icicles  of  one  inch  all  round  my  hat,  and  of  two 
feet  hanging  to  the  rocks.  Unable  to  open  my  watch  or  to 
unscrew  the  whisky-flask,  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  snow  shower 
then  falling,  and  descend.  It  was  then  so  thick  that  I  could 
only  see  a  few  yards,  my  compass  was  of  little  use,  and  I  soon 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  precipices  which  could  not  have 
been  passed  had  it  depended  on  my  own  feeble  exertions. 
Thankful  I  was,  though  far  short  of  what  I  should  have  been, 
when  I  saw  myself  safely  at  breakfast  in  the  inn,  where  my 
presence  was  little  looked  for,  knowing  as  they  did  what  I  was 
to  attempt. 

Chesney's  walking  powers  were  remarkable.  Small 
and  wiry  in  frame,  he  could  tire  out  the  most  robust 
sportsman,  and  few  men  among  ordinary  pedestrians 
cared  to  shoot  or  walk  with  him  a  second  time. 
During  a  visit  to  "  Prospect  "  in  November  (1816), 
he  mentions  a  walking  expedition  to  County  Eos- 
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common  with  his  brother  Alexander,  who  was 
mounted  on  his  father's  mare.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  pay  a  wedding  visit  to  his  sister  Jane,  who 
had  recently  married  the  Rev.  Henry  Hayden.  Of 
course  they  were  quite  unencumbered  with  luggage, 
and  when  wet  to  the  skin  had  to  remain  in  bed 
in  some  little  wayside  inn  until  their  garments 
were  dried.  On  their  return,  Francis  walked  in  one 
stretch  from  Armagh  through  Rathfriland  and  Hill- 
town,  crossing  the  Mourne  mountains  in  the  dark, 
like  Swift's  lawyer,  who 

Despiseth  rapparees,  and  rides 

Safe  through  the  Newry  mountains'  sides, 

and  reaching  "  Prospect  "  after  midnight  ;  this  time 
he  confesses  to  having  been  so  tired  that  he  "  did 
not  recover  it  for  two  or  three  days."  On  one 
occasion  he  marched  his  company  so  hard  that  they 
fairly  mutinied. 

He  now  learnt  that  Miss  Fraser  had  been  seriously 
ill,  and,  calling  at  Kensington  to  enquire  after  her,  he 
was  admitted  and  saw  her  again.  He  knew  at  once 
that  the  old  spell  was  upon  him  as  strongly  as  ever ; 
no  one  who  came  within  the  immediate  circle  of  this 
most  attractive  woman's  influence  could  remain 
insensible  to  her  fascination,  and  the  attentions  of 
more  than  one  rival  no  doubt  added  to  the  feverish 
anxiety  with  which  he  sought  to  win  her.  It  was 
not  only  Miss  Fraser's  'personal  attractions  which 
made  her  so  irresistible.  Her  portraits  do  not  re- 
present her  as  strictly  handsome.  Her  dark  grey 
eyes,  sparkling  with  fun  and  animation,  a  charm- 
ingly fresh  complexion,  and  a  profusion  of  dark 
brown  hair,  constituted  her  outward  beauty,  while 
her  smile  possessed  an  exquisite  sweetness  of  ex- 
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pression ;  but  it  was  to  her  cultivated  mind,  her 
wit,  and  charm  of  conversation  and  manner,  that 
her  power  was  mainly  due. 

She  was  at  this  time  ordered  to  Tunb ridge  Wells 
to  drink  the  waters,  and  thither  Chesney  followed 
and  established  himself  in  a  neighbouring  hotel.  Sir 
John  Fraser,  who  always  enjoyed  the  society  of  his 
young  friend,  made  him  doubly  welcome,  now  that 
he  was  deprived  of  his  Club  and  of  his  usual  town 
occupations,  and  Francis  again  found  himself  thrown 
into  daily  intercourse  with  the  woman  he  worshipped. 
He  rode  with  her,  spent  his  evenings  in  her  and  her 
father's  company,  and  lived  an  enchanted  life  for 
more  than  two  months.  A  question  then  arose  as 
to  the  desirability  of  a  move  to  Brighton,  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  best  road  for 
the  invalid  to  travel,  Chesney  walked  to  Brighton 
by  one  route  and  returned  by  another,  doing  the 
fifty -nine  miles  in  one  day.  All  his  services  were 
graciously  accepted,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
left  Tunbridge  under  the  delusion  that  with  return- 
ing health  Everilda  Fraser  would  become  his  wife. 
He  was  very  happy,  and  rushed  off  to  Bath  to  see 
his  kind  friends,  the  Grledstanes,  and  to  pour  into 
the  sympathetic  ears  of  his  confidantes,  the  Miss 
Forsters,  the  story  of  his  renewed  hopes.  A  fra- 
ternal intimacy  had  existed  between  these  two 
graceful,  lively  sisters,  and  himself,  during  his 
residence  as  A.D.C.  in  their  uncle's  home  in 
Guernsey,  and  had  been  kept  up  by  a  regular 
correspondence.  Greorgette,  the  younger  sister,  was 
his  special  friend.  She  entered  into  all  his  fun 
and  good-natured  satire  with  keen  enjoyment;  and 
while  he  was  confiding  to  her  his  admiration  for 
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another,  he  was  laying  in  her  heart  the  foundation 
of  an  affection  which  afterwards  ripened  into  the 
devotion  of  a  wife.  One  or  two  of  her  letters, 
written  a  year  later,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

From  Miss  G.  Forster. 

Bath,  Feb.  5th,  1819. 

I  must  actually  be  a  stick,  or  a  statue,  or  a  cabbage,  or 
something  of  an  inanimate  sort,  did  I  not  take  up  the  pen  to 
express  to  you  the  real  satisfaction  I  experienced  on  hearing  of 
the  heroic  conduct  of  a  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  used  to  give 
the  appellation  of  Turnip,*  but  who  most  undoubtedly  deserves 
a  worthier  name :  however,  as  I  am  not  at  present  prepared, 
you  must  still  permit  me  to  address  you  by  the  same  until 
I  have  searched  in  all  the  novels  and  romances  for  one  that 
can  be  appropriated  to  you.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much 
on  the  subject.  All  the  praise  that  I  could  bestow  would  fall 
short  of  what  you  merit,  besides  I  well  know  it  availeth  you 
little.  How  much  you  are  to  be  envied  for  the  heart-felt 
pleasure  you  must  now  enjoy  in  the  recollection  of  having 
been  thus  beneficialf  to  your  fellow- creatures.  To  a  bene- 
volent mind  what  can  be  more  gratifying  ?  All  the  honours 
and  praises  the  world  can  give  are  little  compared  to  it.  I 
think  we  are  willing  enough  to  serve  one  another  (at  least 
when  our  lives  are  not  in  immediate  danger),  for  self-love  is 
so  powerful ;  but  I  fear  there  are  not  many  to  be  met  with 
who,  like  you,  would  so  readily  expose  their  own  precious  lives 
in  endeavouring  to  rescue  those  of  their  fellow-creatures.  But 
1  shall  say  no  more.  You  will,  I  daresay,  Turnip,  not  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  I  have  enjoyed  perfect  health  since  I  left 
Guernsey.  I  have  not  been  attacked  by  blue  or  black  devils, 
nerves,  faintings,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  I  have  led  a  most 
dissipated  and  unprofitable  life  for  these  two  months  past.  I 
fear  I  can  give  but  a  poor  account  of  myself.  I  was  the  other 
night  at  a  masquerade,  where  I  was  highly  entertained.  I 
took  the  character  of  a  French  Grisette.  What  characterises 
that  class  of  people  is  great  pertness  and  a  little  impudence  ; 
of  the  former  I  am  told  (though  I  can  hardly  believe  it)  I  have 
my  share,  therefore  could  notjiave  chosen  a  better  character. 
I  am  so  much  fatigued  with  raking  this  week  that  I  have  some 
difficulty  (though  writing  to  you)  in  keeping  my  eyes  open ;  it 

*  Among  their  own  circle  in  Guernsey  everybody  adopted 
the  name  of  some  vegetable.  Thus  Miss  G.  Forster  was  a 
Cabbage  (Mon  Chou),  Lieut.  Chesney  a  Turnip  (Mon  Navet), 
etc. 

f  The  rescue  from  the  Brig  Leila. 
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is  not  very  civil  in  me  to  say  so,  but  truth  will  come  out, 
particularly  with  me,  who  am  something  like  a  friend  of  mine, 
apt  to  tell  their  mind  when  it  is  not  exactly  necessary.  I  have 
made  acquaintance  with  Madame  Catalani,  and  have  enjoyed 
much  of  her  company  since  she  has  been  in  this  town.  I  am 
now  intimate  enough  with  her  to  go  and  see  her  whenever  I 
please,  and  to  ask  her  to  sing,  which  she  does  with  the  greatest 
complaisance.  I  am  as  much  charmed  with  her  captivating 
manners  as  astonished  at  her  extraordinary  vocal  powers. 
She  is,  I  think,  without  exception  the  most  lovable  woman  I 
ever  met  with.  I  have  this  moment  received  Lord  Byron's 
new  poem,  The  Corsair,  and  only  two  hours  allowed  me  to  read 
it.  I  must  make  the  best  of  my  time,  and  conclude  with 
begging  you  to  believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

G-EORGINA  FOESTEB. 

Miss  Forster  was  no  mean  judge  of  Madame 
Catalan!' s  great  powers  as  a  singer,  for  she  herself 
sang  charmingly,  and  Catalani  always  enjoyed  a  duet 
with  her  at  private  concerts  at  Bath.  Again  she 
writes : — 

From  Miss  G.  Forster. 

Feb.  27th,  1819,  Bath. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  it  under  my  own  hand  that  we 
are  now  all  tolerably  well.  I,  by  way  of  keeping  myself  well, 
am  obliged  to  give  up  all  the  gay  parties  that  are  now  going  on, 
finding  that  leaving  off  muffles  and  warm  rooms  will  not  do  for 
me.  Mais  je  m'en  passe  fort  bien,  for  I  am  so  happy  in  being 
able  to  resume  all  my  usual  occupations,  which  were  so  long  laid 
aside  [she  had  been  seriously  ill] ,  that  I  scarcely  give  the  gay 
world  a  thought.  I  am  surprised  to  find  you  talking  of  wish- 
ing to  have  reserves  in  your  coffers.  I  thought  it  was  quite 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  you  whether  they  were  well- stocked 
or  not.  As  well  as  I  remember,  you  have  often  endeavoured  to 
persuade  us  that  money  was  not  essential  to  happiness,  though 
you  certainly  never  succeeded  in  making  us  think  so.  I  will 
agree  with  you  there  are  many  things  to  be  desired  before 
fortune,  but  it  is  a  pretty  accompaniment  to  those  things,  and 
the  want  of  it  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  ;  but, 
as  somewise  man  observes,  "it  is  easier  to  diminish  our  desires 
than  to  add  to  our  stock,"  and,  therefore,  when  I  am  wishing 
for  what  I  am  not  likely  to  obtain,  I  check  myself,  repeating 
this  wise  maxim  and  also  another,  "  that  those  who  enjoy  what 
they  have,  without  regretting  what  they  have  not,  are  the  truly 
fortunate."  My  illness  has,  however,  done  me  some  good,  for 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  monotony  of  one  day  being  like 
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another,  and  wishing  for  a  typhus  fever  to  break  that  mono- 
tony, but  am  so  satisfied  at  being  free  from  pain  and  enjoy- 
ing my  usual  good  health  that  I  am  inclined  for  nothing  but 
to  be  quite  content  with  my  present  condition ;  this  makes 
good  the  saying  that  out  of  evil  cometh  good.  But  I  must 
cease  my  train  of  moral  reflections,  for  you  will  say  "  Cabbage 
is  not  writing  in  her  usual  style." 

No  one  certainly  ever  cared  less  for  "  reserves  in 
his  coffers  "  for  his  own  use  ;  his  habits  were  of  the 
simplest,  even  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  became 
more  and  more  Spartan  as  years  wore  on  ;  but 
he  cared  greatly  that  those  around  him  should 
have  all  the  comforts  that  money  could  procure,  and 
just  now  he  was  full  of  the  hope  of  having  another 
to  provide  for  besides  himself. 

In  March,  1818,  he  was  quartered  at  Island 
Bridge,  Dublin,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  London 
by  the  death,  on  the  28th,  of  his  late  Chief  and  most 
kind  friend,  Sir  Albert  Gledstanes.  Chesney's  ever 
ready  sympathy,  either  in  joy  or  sorrow,  made  Lady 
Gledstanes  turn  to  him  in  the  first  moments  of  her 
bereavement,  and  she  eagerly  accepted  his  offer  of 
accompanying  the  hearse  to  Bath.  His  time  was  now 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  house  of  mourning,  where 
he  was  necessarily  brought  into  renewed  intimacy 
with  his  Guernsey  princesses,  while  his  hopes  as 
regarded  Miss  Fraser  were  again  rudely  overthrown. 
A  tour  through  Wales  in  the  company  of  the  former, 
with  the  addition  of  the  delightful  society  of  his 
gifted  friend  William  Shuldham,  was  productive  of 
much  mutual  enjoyment,  and  when  he  rejoined  in 
Dublin,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  he  had  been  able,  in 
some  degree,  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  infatua- 
tion which  had  so  long  enthralled  him.  He  went 
this  time  on  the  sick  list,  suffering  from  weak  eyes, 
and  was  therefore  able  to  spend  a  couple  of  months 
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with  his  family  at  "  Prospect,"   where  his  presence 
was  always  a  great  delight. 

At  the  close  of  this  and  every  subsequent  year  he 
carefully  analysed  his  own  conduct  and  noted  down 
his  errors,  "  after  the  plan  of  Franklin,"  and  those 
who  knew  Mm  best  are  aware  how  very  minute  and 
microscopic  were  the  failings  which  he  arrayed  in 
stern  judgment  against  himself. 

The  scrutiny  of  self  (he  writes)  is  not  usually  severe  or  very 
correct,  but  on  looking  over  the  year  I  find  numerous  instances 
of  ill-humour  on  the  most  trifling  occasions,  no  proper  effort 
to  regulate  my  temper,  or  to  show  proper  respect  or  affection 
for  my  parents,  to  whom  I  was  constantly  wanting  in  these 
particulars,  also  in  kindness  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  ;  these 
instances,  added  to  greater  sins,  and  the  moral  errors  arising 
from  want  of  consistent  firmness,  principally  in  refusing  to  do 
what  I  knew  to  be  right,  or  avoiding  what  was  wrong  by  giving 
a  straightforward  refusal,  show  how  miserably  deficient  I  am 
even  from  the  favourable  and  imperfect  register  I  have  made 
so  far,  and  which,  although  intended  to  be  correct  and  thus 
to  stimulate  me  to  become  better,  is  far  from  anything  like  por- 
traying my  failings  correctly.  My  disposition  inclines  too  much 
to  beating  about  the  bush,  and  thus  deceiving  others  from 
false  shame. 

This  was  a  fault  against  which  he  constantly 
struggled.  He  admired  and  appreciated  frankness, 
but  there  was  in  his  composition  a  vein  of  mystery 
which  he  could  not  overcome.  He  disliked  being 
asked  his  reasons  and  intentions,  and  had  an  involved 
way  of  expressing  himself,  especially  in  his  letters, 
which  was  sometimes  very  aggravating  to  his  corre- 
spondents. His  directions  at  home  were  more  often 
hinted  than  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  he  must 
sometimes  have  thought  those  around  him  wanting 
in  common  intelligence  when  they  failed  to  seize  the 
meaning  of  such  enigmatical  orders.  But  on  all  occa- 
sions of  importance,  of  danger,  or  of  sudden  emer- 
gency, he  was  clear,  decided,  and  practical.  He  never 
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lost  presence  of  mind.  His  was  not  exactly  a  lack 
of  straightforwardness,  but  rather  the  love  of  accom- 
plishing his  ends  by  uncommon  means,  and  his  own 
quickness  of  perception  induced  him  to  expect  in 
others  the  same  capability  of  understanding  oblique 
suggestions. 

On  the  20th  January,  1819,  the  orders  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  Artillery  reached  Dublin,  and  almost 
simultaneously  Captain  Francis  Chesney  received  the 
official  intimation  that  he  was  placed  on  half-pay. 
The  next  two  years  were  therefore  passed  chiefly  at 
"Prospect"  with  his  family,  during  which  time  an 
upper  storey  was  added  to  the  old  home,  and  many 
improvements  carried  out  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
his  mother  and  sisters.  Notwithstanding  all  the  old 
Captain's  vigilance,  smuggling  was  only  scotched  on 
the  coast  of  Mourne.  Francis,  who  was  always  a 
great  help  to  his  father  in  revenue  matters,  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  capturing  the  next  smuggling  vessel 
herself,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  seizure 
of  the  contraband  goods  as  her  boats  ran  ashore. 
He  hoped  thus  both  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  illicit 
traffic,  and  to  enrich  his  father  by  a  valuable  prize. 
He  scanned  the  horizon  in  vain  for  many  days ;  no 
suspicious-looking  craft  was  to  be  seen,  until  one 
evening  in  January,  when,  returning  from  dining  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  found  busy  preparations  for 
seizing  a  large  lugger  which  had  been  descried  in  the 
offing.  Three  yawls  were  immediately  launched,  the 
old  Captain  took  command  of  one  boat,  Francis  and 
his  brother  Alexander  led  the  other  two.  As  they 
rowed  silently  towards  the  vessel,  Francis  felt  no 
little  trepidation  as  to  the  result  of  the  adventure. 
Just  as  they  neared  the  lugger,  her  boats  put  off 
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for  shore.  She  had  mistaken  the  "  Prospect  "  signal 
to  the  revenue-men  for  the  light  preconcerted  with 
her  confederates,  and  was  running  her  cargo  of 
tobacco.  The  young  men  called  to  them  to  stop,  but 
not  being  obeyed,  they  fired,  and  Francis  severely 
wounded  one  of  the  crew.  The  boats  surrendered  at 
once,  but  the  sound  of  fire-arms  alarmed  the  lugger; 
she  slipped  stays  and  glided  away,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  old  Captain,  who  would  have  attempted  to  board 
her  himself  had  not  the  freshening  breeze  quickly 
carried  her  out  of  reach. 

An  investigation  of  the  affair  was  ordered  in  Kil- 
keel,  and  so  strong  were  the  representations  made 
against  the  "  Old  Master  "  by  the  secret  friends  of 
the  smugglers,  that  an  unfavourable  report  was  sent 
up  to  the  Board  in  Dublin.  The  Survey  or- General 
on  this  despatched  a  competent  officer  to  Newry, 
who,  "on  ascertaining  the  truth,  made  one  of  the 
most  flattering  and  strongest  reports  he  could  pen 
of  my  father's  services,  which  served  to  raise  him 
higher  than  ever  in  their  opinion."  Whilst  this  report 
was  before  the  Board,  a  cutter  was  seen  hull-down, 
so  like  a  smuggling  vessel  that  Francis  again  got  his 
party  in  readiness,  and  sent  an  express  to  the  Hard- 
wicke, with  a  minute  description  of  the  vessel.  A 
long  and  exciting  chase  ensued  ;  the  Hardwicke, 
Captain  Bennett,  the  sloop  Cygnet,  and  a  man-of- 
war  brig,  pursued  her  from  the  13th  to  the  15th 
of  March,  when  the  Hardwicke  made  good  the  cap- 
ture off  "  Prospect."  She  was  the  smuggler  Debos, 
and  was  carried  by  Captain  Bennett  into  Belfast,  and 
proved  a  valuable  prize.  Francis  never  doubted  that 
his  father  would  receive  his  share  of  the  spoil,  which 
would  have  been  about  £3,000,  since  the  capture  was 

9  * 
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entirely  due  to  his  information.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  disappointed ;  although,  with  his  usual 
energy,  he  did  his  best  to  get  his  father's  rights 
established,  both  before  a  legal  tribunal  in  Belfast 
and  at  the  Treasury. 

In  the  midst  of  these  stirring  scenes  Francis  carne 
to  a  momentous  decision  in  his  own  life.  Revisiting 
his  friends  the  Forsters  at  Bath,  he  became  engaged 
to  Georgette,  the  younger  sister,  to  whom  he  had 
always  confided  his  ever-varying  hopes  and  fears  with 
regard  to  Miss  Fraser.  With  perfect  frankness  he 
told  her  that  he  had  "  no  romance  about  him,  could 
hold  out  no  love,  but  if  esteem  and  regard  would 
content  her  she  should  have  both."  It  is  amusing 
to  note  that  on  her  presenting  her  lover  with  a 
pocket-book  by  way  of  payment  of  a  card-debt,  he 
bought  "  a  book  for  her,  in  which  she  was  to  note 
down  her  failings  daily,  by  way  of  amending  them 
in  future."  This  original  offering  sealed  their  en- 
gagement, but  their  union  did  not  take  place  until 
May  11,  1822,  when  they  were  married  in  Walcott 
church  as  quietly  as  possible. 

Meanwhile  changes  were  taking  place  at  "  Pro- 
spect "  which  made  his  presence  there  necessary. 
Government  had  decided  on  the  establishment  of  a 
Water-Guard  round  the  whole  coast  of  Ireland. 
Captain  Chesney's  claims  to  be  appointed  Inspecting 
Commander  were  set  aside  on  account  of  his  age,  but 
by  way  of  amends  he  was  (very  modestly)  pensioned, 
and  his  son  Alexander  nominated  to  the  command  of 
a  station.  "Prospect"  was  to  be  the  Water-Guard 
station  for  Mourne,  and  the  Chesneys  had  to  leave 
the  old  home.  It  was  then  decided  that  Francis 
should  plan  and  build  a  house  on  a  small  property 
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which  had  been  purchased  by  his  father  at  Ballyardle, 
looting  over  Greencastle  and  Carlingford  Lough. 
The  young  officer  threw  himself  into  this  work  with 
all  his  wonted  energy  ;  found  clay  on  the  property, 
dug  and  baked  his  own  bricks,  saw  all  the  wood- 
work prepared  in  Newry,  and,  not  being  able  to  get 
a  contractor  to  undertake  the  building,  determined 
to  do  it  himself.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  March 
1821,  and  the  work  was  beginning  merrily  when  the 
amateur  builder  was  called  away  to  nurse  his  father 
through  a  severe  attack  of  typhus  fever,  which  had 
again  invaded  "  Prospect."  For  days  his  life  hung 
in  the  balance.  Francis  and  his  brother  Charles,  who 
had  likewise  hastened  to  "  Prospect,"  never  left  his 
bedside,  for  the  mother  was  also  laid  low  by  the  fever, 
though  of  a  less  severe  type.  The  Newry  doctor 
who  was  called  in  did  not  shrink  from  violent  reme- 
dies ;  he  bled  and  gave  calomel  every  two  hours 
until  salivation  was  produced,  and,  as  this  did  not 
kill  them,  by  the  end  of  the  month  both  father  and 
mother  were  so  far  recovered  that  Francis  was  think- 
ing of  resuming  the  work  at  Ballyardle,  when  his 
own  turn  came.  Feeling  ill  on  the  1st  of  May,  when 
in  Newry,  he  determined  to  walk  the  sixteen  miles 
home,  "  which  would  either  bring  on  or  remove  the 
disease  if  it  were  hanging  about  me."  Then,  he 
writes, 

I  felt  myself  worse  on  reaching  "  Prospect,"  and  it  was  only 
with  much  effort  and  at  intervals  that  I  could  make  some 
arrangements  next  day  to  enable  others  to  continue  the  work 
if  I  should  be  unable.  After  the  day's  work  I  drove  to  Kilkeel, 
was  bled,  and  returned  home  to  bed  with  decided  fever,  which 
was  at  its  worst  in  two  days  ;  and  the  week  after  I  was  sitting 
up  in  my  room  thinking  of  the  building. 

Almost   before   he   was    strong   enough  to  crawl 
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about  he  returned  to  the  work.  It  was  now  the 
middle  of  May,  and  "  Prospect  "  was  required  for  the 
Water-Guard  in  the  beginning  of  July,  so  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  The  home-made  bricks  proved  of  so 
bad  a  quality  that  fresh  ones  had  to  be  brought  by 
lighter  from  Dundalk,  landed  at  Mill  Bay,  and  drawn 
from  thence  some  miles  in  the  small  country  carts 
which  even  yet  have  not  been  superseded  in  the 
district.  Francis  fitted  up  a  room  in  a  kind  of  out- 
house, and  turned  himself  into  a  master  mason  for  the 
nonce  ;  pushed  on  with  the  work  all  day,  and  wrote 
half  the  night  to  Miss  Forster.  The  mason's  work 
began  virtually  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  on  the 
2nd  of  July  the  house  was  roofed  in  "  without  a 
shower  of  rain  or  the  occurrence  of  any  accident." 
The  family  moved  from  "Prospect,"  and  Francis 
made  the  out-buildings  as  comfortable  as  he  could  for 
the  old  people.  The  summer  of  1821  was  fortunately 
dry,  and  no  ill  came  of  this  bivouac.  He  writes : — 

I  went  down  to  Prospect  on  the  5th  that  I  might  be  with 
them  on  leaving  ;  we  dined  at  James  McNeilly's  and  drank 
tea  at  the  temporary  house  at  Ballyardle,  which  was  tolerably 
comfortable.  Yet  was  the  move  almost  too  much  for  my  poor 
mother's  feelings  after  thirty  years'  residence  in  "  Prospect," 
surrounded  by  tolerable  comfort,  and  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  the  neighbourhood. 

He  adds,  with  the  amateur's  pride  in  his  work, 
"  Had  the  new  house  been  one  month  further  ad- 
vanced, its  superiority  would  have  been  so  evident 
as  to  lessen  the  triol^  which  certainly  was  a  great 
one,  though  she  endeavoured  to  bear  up  as  well  as 
possible." 

On  the  5th  September  the  old  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Chesney  moved  into  their  new  home,  "  although 
the  plasterer's  work  was  scarcely  dried."  The 
garden  and  grounds  were  laid  out  by  their  son 
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Charles,  the  former  walled  in  "in  the  shape  of  a 
nonagon.  We  had  some  difficulty  about  a  name  for 
this  new  place,  which  all  seemed  to  like,  and,  after 
puzzling  ourselves,  the  matter  was  ended  by  my 
father  surprising  us  with  that  of  Packolet,  after  his 
place  in  America." 

In  October  the  planting  and  building  met  with 
interruption.  Captain  Francis  Chesney's  name  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  as  appointed  to  D.  Campbell's 
company  at  Island  Bridge,  about  to  proceed  on 
foreign  service.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  his  father  and  the  yeo- 
manry corps  were  put  on  permanent  duty,  with  a 
prospect  of  being  marched  to  the  disturbed  district. 
Francis  left  home  on  the  30th  November,  in  the 
"  most  violent  storm  he  had  ever  witnessed,"  which 
gave  him  many  qualms  about  the  stability  of  the 
house  he  had  built.  Happily  it  stood  the  gale 
bravely,  and  still  stands  sound  and  firm  after  sixty 
years  of  wind  and  weather.  All  was  bustle  and 
excitement  at  Island  Bridge  ;  an  immediate  rising 
was  expected,  defences  were  prepared  even  in  the 
artillery  quarters,  and  Francis  Chesney  was  turned 
out  in  the  night  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
Naval  Commander  for  the  defence  of  the  barracks  by 
occupying  the  towers.  He  says  "  I  did  this  to  Sir 
Hew  Ross's  satisfaction,  and  was  afterwards  allotted 
to  the  magazine  in  the  park,  in  case  of  alarm,  under 
Colonel  Shortland."  The  Pigeon-house  was  strength- 
ened and  pallisades  placed  at  the  principal  entrances 
to  the  city.  The  alarm  subsided  as  quickly  as  it  had 
arisen,  and  "  we  began  to  be  allowed  to  consider 
ourselves  at  peace,  which  we  did  all  along,  though  we 
could  not  go  out,  by  playing  a  quiet  rubber.  The 
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new  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  made 
his  public  entry  into  Dublin  on  the  29th  December, 
and,  as  he  seemed  a  favourite,  his  presence  seemed  to 
quiet  the  storm  and  avoid  one  evil  which  I  dreaded, 
that  of  marching  my  father's  and  other  yeomanry 
corps  to  the  south." 

Tn  April  1822  orders  for  immediate  embarkation  for 
Gibraltar  reached  him  at  "  Packolet,"  whither  he  had 
returned  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Hopkins.  He  crossed  at  once  to  Bath,  and  stood 
before  Miss  Forster  with  the  startling  announcement, 
"  We  must  be  married  to-morrow:  are  you  ready  ?  " 
Georgette  herself  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  they 
were  married  in  Walcott  Church,  as  he  informs  his 
father  on  the  day  of  his  wedding. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAR  FATHEK,  Clifton,  llth  May,  1822. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you,  my  dear  mother, 
and  all  the  family,  that  Georgette  and  I  were  united  this  morn- 
ing at  Walcott  Church  at  9  o'clock.  A  few  of  our  most  inti- 
mate friends  attended,  and  it  went  off  as  well  as  possible.  We 
set  out  for  this  place  about  10  o'clock,  and  propose  returning 
to  No.  46  Eivers  street  [Mrs.  Forster's  residence  in  Bath]  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  there  wait  so  long  as  the  trans- 
port and  the  winds  permit  us. 

I  feel  as  if  entering  on  a  new  epoch — a  new  life,  in  fact — and 
I  am  most  anxious  to  do  all  I  can  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
kind  husband.  Georgette  is  as  well,  if  not  better,  disposed,  and 
from  our  long  and  thorough  intimacy,  I  think  we  may  confi- 
dently look  for  happiness  in  this  world,  and,  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  (what  is  everything,  in  fact,)  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  Georgette  has  a  .very  sincere  religious  feeling,  which 
was  always  well  known  to  me,  though  I  did  not,  I  believe, 
mention  it  to  my  mother,  who  will  rejoice,  in  common  with  all 
of  you,  that  I  have  such  a  partner,  one,  indeed,  who  is  capable 
and  willing  to  make  me  a  better  man.  ...  I  hope  the  vessel 
will  not  reach  Dublin  for  three  or  four  weeks,  the  longer  the 
better  ;  it  is  most  desirable  that  Georgette  should  have  a  little 
time  before  we  sail  on  the  long  voyage  to  the  Eock.  I  say 
long,  because  we  must  make  a  short  one  from  here  previously, 
in  one  of  the  steam-vessels  now  established  to  Dublin,  whic 
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make  their  passage  in  about  twenty-seven  hours,  a  very  oppor- 
tune conveyance  at  this  moment. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

F.  CHESNEY. 

Francis  R.  Chesney  was  just  thirty-three  when  his 
marriage  took  place  with  Georgette  Forster,  who 
was  a  year  and  a  half  older.  A  few  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clifton,  aud  a  run  through  the 
lovely  scenery  of  the  Co.  Wicklow  constituted  their 
honey-moon,  and  then  they  sailed  for  Gibraltar  on 
the  transport  Intrepid,  and  landed  on  the  25th  of 
June.  Among  the  letters  of  congratulation  which 
Chesney  received,  the  most  interesting  is  one  from 
Sir  John  Fraser,  full  of  good  wishes  from  all  his 
family  and  among  them  from  the  old  love,  whose 
sympathy  the  bridegroom  evidently  desired  to  secure 
upon  his  marriage  with  the  new.  Probably  two 
women  were  seldom  in  this  manner  wooed,  and  still 
seldomer,  as  we  shall  see,  both  won. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

GIBRALTAR. 

1822-1826.— Society  at  "  Gib.". — Mrs.  Chesney  as  a  hostess.— 
Bastidas. — Death  of  his  mother. — Her  parting  counsels. — 
Birth  and  death  of  a  son. — Tour  in  Spain. — Visit  to  Tan- 
gier.— Letter  to  his  father. — Amusements  a  la  moresque. 
— The  end  of  the  debts. — Birth  of  a  daughter,  and  subse- 
quent death  of  his  wife. — Chesney  returns  to  England,  to 
place  his  child  with  her  relations. — His  fatherliness. — 
Proposed  expedition  to  the  Niger  falls  through. — Family 
afflictions. — Eecruiting  at  Devizes. — Eetrospect  for  1825. 
— A  severe  judge  of  his  own  conduct. — Walks  in  Wilts. — 
Dream  of  Miss  Fraser  revived. — Reconstruction  of  the 
Artillery. 

WHEN  the  Chesneys  came  to  live  at  "  The  Rock," 
they  found  there  a  most  agreeable  society.  Lord 
Chatham  was  then  in  command  ;  Chesriey's  friends 
the  Patersons  were  quartered  there  ;  and  frequent 
social  meetings  were  arranged  in  the  garrison. 
Although  he  wrote  about  this  time  to  his  sister 
Marianne,  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ever  very  fond 
of  much  in  this  way  myself,  but  I  like  to  know  that 
there  are  pleasant  parties  elsewhere,  feeling  per- 
suaded that  they  are  necessary  and  beneficial,  for 
people  would  become  quite  savages  did  they  not 
meet  in  society,"  few  people  in  reality  enjoyed 
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seeing  his  friends  more  than  Chesney  did,  and  his 
quarters  soon  became  a  social  centre.  Mrs.  Ches- 
ney's  lively  temperament  and  love  of  wit,  her  kindli- 
ness and  hospitality,  and  her  lovely  voice,  made  her 
a  charming  and  admired  hostess.  Whist-parties, 
music-parties,  and  little  dances  were  always  going 
on ;  and  if  their  quarters  were  too  small  to  accom- 
modate their  guests,  they  put  up  tents,  or  covered-in  a 
long  vine-walk,  for  their  little  suppers.  The  evenings 
were  well  filled  by  these  amusements,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  variety  for  the  officers  during  the  day 
in  the  "  Bastidas,"  or  shooting  raids  on  the  mainland 
for  wild  boar,  deer,  and  occasionally  a  wolf-hunt. 
However  enjoyable  these  expeditions  were  to  Ches- 
ney, it  is  characteristic  that  he  always  reproached 
himself  for  "  leaving  G-eorgette  alone,"  even  for  one 
night.  At  this  time  there  was  only  one  monthly 
packet  between  England  and  Gibraltar,  leaving  Fal- 
mouth  the  first  Friday  in  each  month,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  19th  July  that  the  news  of  his  mother's 
death,  which  had  occurred  on  the  15th  of  June, 
reached  her  son.  In  his  journal  he  dwells  very 
lovingly  on  her  saintly  character  and  blameless  life. 
"  She  was,"  he  writes,  "  one  who  spiritualized  every- 
thing," whose  life  was  "  a  simple  and  practical 
following  after  Christ,"  "  a  pattern  of  piety,  meek- 
ness, and  goodness."  He  records  how  sincerely  she 
was  mourned  by  the  whole  country-side,  and  how 
her  old  dog  "Rag  "  refused  food,  and  died  of  grief 
when  the  kind  hand  which  had  so  long  fed  him  was 
cold.  Her  exhortations  to  her  children  when  pre- 
paring to  leave  them  are  all  carefully  recorded  in  her 
son's  journal,  and  bear  evidence  not  only  of  her  deep 
simple  piety,  and  anxiety  for  their  spiritual  welfare, 
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but  also  of  her  sound  sense  and  insight  into  cha- 
racter. "  I  have,"  she  said,  speaking  with  difficulty, 
"  a  great  message  for  Francis,  one  on  which  his 
happiness  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come 
depends.  I  may  say  that  he  is  almost  a  Christian, 
but  I  think  there  is  passion."  She  paused,  looking 
towards  her  daughters,  who  assented,  and  then  re- 
sumed: "I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  there  is 
much  passion,  and  I  would  have  him  conquer  it,  and 
not  mind  the  world,  or  be  so  much  afraid  of  it :  he 
is  too  much  afraid  of  the  world,"  she  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  "  Tell  him  that  I  liked  the  room  and 
the  colour  that  he  had  it  painted,  and  everything 
about  the  house  greatly."  To  this  she  added  advice 
about  economy  and  prudence,  of  which  she  enter- 
tained some  fears.  As  every  household  detail  had 
always  been  regulated  by  herself,  so  on  her  deathbed 
she  gave  all  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  her 
husband  and  her  daughters. 

Her  most  earnest  prayer  was  that  her  death  might  prove 
of  that  service,  to  those  whom  she  loved  and  left,  which  her 
example  had  failed  in  :  she  desired  her  clothes  to  be  given  to 
her  daughters,  the  servants,  and  some  poor  people  ;  that  she 
was  to  be  kept  two  nights  quietly,  and  then  interred  between 
Matilda's  grave  [that  of  her  youngest  daughter]  and  the 
Meeting-house,  where  (in  accordance  with  the  usual  Presby- 
terian custom)  a  discourse  was  to  be  delivered  from  Eev.  xiv., 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead,"  etc.  ;  and  they  were  to  sing  from  the 
90th  Psalm,  "  The  days  of  our  years  are  three-score  and  ten," 
etc.;  also  that  some  gowns  to  poor  women  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  scarfs,  if  ir>y  father  approved  of  it,  and  that  her 
daughters  were  to  wear  mourning  for  eighteen  months.  .  .  . 
My  grief  was  sincere  and  great,  but  its  poignancy  was  infinitely 
increased  by  the  remembrance  of  thousands  of  acts  and 
occasions  wherein  I  was  wanting  in  respect,  affection,  and 
kindness. 

Passages  follow,  acknowledging  the  truth  of  her 
remarks,  and  recording  resolutions  of  self-conquest 
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and  amendment.  How  faithfully  these  were  put  in 
practice,  those  who  knew  him  best  in  later  life  can 
fully  testify.  On  the  12th  August,  1823,  a  son  was 
given  to  them,  for  a  few  days  only ;  and  to  cheer  and 
restore  his  wife's  health  and  spirits  a  trip  into  Spain 
was  planned  and  carried  out.  They  visited  Cadiz 
and  Seville,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night  on 
Christmas  Eve  in  its  glorious  Cathedral.  The  music 
disappointed  them,  but  not  so  the  devotion  of  the 
Spanish  ladies,  who  knelt  until  sunrise  on  the  marble 
pavement.  They  seem  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Spanish  society,  were  present  at  several  "  Tertulias," 
or  dances  "  with  sweetmeats,  cake,  and  punch  handed 
to  us,  until  I  could  consume  no  more,  and  was  forced 
to  do  violence  to  Spanish  manners  by  refusing  the 
offered  eatables  and  drinkables."  Mrs.  Chesney's 
voice  and  singing  were  passports  anywhere.  At  a 
party  given  for  them  by  the  Resident,  Colonel 
Downie,  at  the  Palace,  "  they  found  many  Spaniards 
all  waiting  in  great  anxiety  to  hear  Georgette  sing, 
whose  fame  was  so  great  at  Seville  as  to  give  her 
some  trouble."  They  returned  by  Cadiz,  the  Troca- 
dero,  and  Matagorda,  to  Gibraltar,  where  the  same 
round  of  sociable  gaiety  as  before  awaited  them. 
Balls  were  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  were  only 
interrupted  by  their  departure  for  Tangier,  where 
we  find  them  settled  on  the  20th  March  in  a 
"  Moorish  mansion  which  was  sufficiently  good, 
though  a  little  cold,  having  a  large  door  in  each 
room,  and  no  window  to  give  light  when  it  was 
closed,"  with  a  Colonel  in  the  Moorish  army,  Hamet 
Sharky,  as  cook,  "  who  turned  out  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable dinner."  The  Padre  Pedro  joined  them 
sometimes,  and  took  Captain  Chesney  out  shooting, 
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and  showed  him  the  ground  where  francolins, 
partridges,  quails,  and  small  bustards  afforded  fair 
sport.  A  letter  to  his  father  gives  an  account  of 
their  stay  at  Tangier:  — 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

MY  DEAE  FATHER,  Gibraltar,  26th  April  1824. 

We  spent  three  weeks  at  Tangier  very  agreeably  ;  so  much 
so  that  we  would  not  have  returned  so  soon  had  we  not 
arranged  to  be  here  for  Passion  Week.  We  had  a  Moorish 
house,  consisting  of  four  rooms  round  a  court,  without  windows, 
having  a  large  door  in  each  towards  the  court — the  universal 
plan  of  the  houses,  almost  all  of  one  story,  and  flat-roofed, 
without  chimneys.  Ours  was  one  of  the  best,  and  we  had  a  couple 
of  rooms  over  the  lower  ones,  with  an  entrance  to  the  roof 
of  the  remainder  of  the  building.  The  town  being  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  the  houses  so  low,  it  has  more  the  appearance 
of  a  grave-yard  than  anything  else,  so  odd  is  it.  The  streets 
are  exceedingly  narrow  and  very  dirty,  but  the  interiors  of  the 
houses  are  clean,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  ;  for  the  Moors  seldom 
admit  men  of  any  country,  lest  they  should  see  their  wives — a 
thing  not  even  permitted  to  brothers.  I  was,  however,  more 
fortunate,  for,  owing  to  firing  some  guns  for  the  governor,  or 
Bashaw,  I  got  into  his  good  graces,  and  Georgette  still 
more  so,  as  she  was  invited  to  see  his  wives,  drink  tea  with 
them,  and  was  asked  to  dine,  an  unprecedented  thing,  and  in 
which  she  was  disappointed  by  being  obliged  to  sail  on  the  day 
for  which  it  was  fixed.  The  Bashaw  sent  me  a  sheep,  two 
dozen  of  fowls,  and  500  eggs,  and  allowed  me  to  bring  over 
these  and  other  household  things  free  of  duty.  One  of  his 
wives  gave  Georgette  a  rich  handkerchief  of  gold  and  silk  made 
at  Fez,  and  we  purchased  other  specimens  of  their  manufac- 
tures. We  saw  some  rejoicings  for  a  marriage,  which  consisted 
in  200  or  800  horsemen  exercising,  by  firing  and  twisting  their 
long  guns  round  their  shoulders  at  full  gallop,  and  stopping 
their  horses  all  at  once.  The  bride  was  there  on  a  mule,  in  a 
kind  of  box,  so  that  she  could  not  see  or  be  seen,  and  the  bride- 
groom near  her  on  another  mule.  The  Bashaw  was  present, 
it  being  a  relation  who  was  married.  He  had  two  or  three 
tents  for  his  people,  and  exhibited  himself  in  the  riding  feats. 
He  sent  us  some  cream,  and  invited  us  to  take  tea.  On  another 
occasion  we  saw  him  return  from  the  field  with  his  cavalry, 
having  been  sent  to  punish  some  people  in  arms.  The  country 
is  very  fine  and  very  fertile,  badly  cultivated,  of  course,  but 
very  productive  notwithstanding,  and  the  Market  uncommonly 
cheap.  I  went  much  into  the  country  shooting,  and  had  toler- 
able sport  at  partridges,  quails,  and  small  bustards.  I  found 
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the  Moors  very  quiet  and  peaceable,  quite  different  from  their 
reputation,  which  told  us  that  we  could  not  go  out  in  safety, 
whereas  I  went  where  I  liked.  Much  time  and  paper  would  be 
required  to  express  half  of  what  we  saw  in  Barbary,  where 
everything  was  new  and  interesting,  and  having  a  mild, 
delightful  climate,  much  preferable  to  the  Eock,  because  they 
do  not  suffer  from  the  east  winds,  and,  owing  to  the  sea  breezes, 
it  is  much  cooler.  I  should  return  there  with  much  pleasure 
at  any  time.  The  society,  of  course,  is  not  good ;  yet  we  had 
pleasant  acquaintances  in  an  English  family,  the  Douglasses, 
and  the  Swedish  and  Portuguese  Consuls.  Each  European 
power  has  a  resident  Consul,  with  .a  house  after  their  own 
country's  fashion,  the  only  things  except  the  Mosques  which 
break  the  monotony  of  Tangier.  There  are  several  Mosques ; 
the  largest  is  a  very  fine  building  with  a  large  court  inside,  and 
fountains,  paved  with  different  coloured  marble.  Every  four 
hours  a  man  gets  on  the  minarets  to  call  to  prayers.  It  is 
death  for  a  Christian  to  enter  the  Mosque ;  but  as  the  doors 
are  always  open,  and  lamps  always  burning,  we  could 
take  a  peep  in  passing  and  see  the  inside  tolerably  well.  I 
once  saw  them  at  prayers,  for  when  firing  the  guns  the  man 
happened  to  go  up  the  minaret  to  call  to  prayers,  and  imme- 
diately the  Bashaw  and  the  others  fell  down  towards  Mecca  to 
say  their  prayers.  From  the  little  that  I  have  said  you  can 
imagine  how  interesting  our  expedition  was,  and  that  with 
little  expense  but  with  some  trouble,  since  we  carried  every- 
thing over  that  we  required — of  course,  of  the  rough  kind.  .  .  . 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

The  firing  of  the  guns  was  a  rather  hazardous 
proceeding.  Returning  one  day  from  shooting,  he 
received  a  message  from  the  Pasha  to  go  to  the  castle 
and  describe  the  use  of  some  spherical  case-shot 
which  had  been  sent  from  Gibraltar.  "  Having  done 
so,"  he  writes,  "  the  Governor  asked  me  to  fire  one  ; 
not  content  with  this,  he  requested  a  shell  to  be 
thrown  from  a  howitzer,  and  also  from  a  mortar,  to 
which  I  made  difficulties  and  excuses,  because  neither 
appeared  to  be  safe,  especially  as  the  Moors  had  an 
awkward  custom  of  carrying  large  quantities  of  gun- 
powder about  in  open  baskets.  However,  all  was 
overruled,  and  the  shells  were  thrown  and  burst  in 
the  air,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Moors,  and  with- 
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out  any  accident.  During  this,  to  them,  fine  sight 
in  the  dark,  they  cried  out  that  the  English  was  the 
first  of  nations,  and  the  Artillery  the  first  of  the 
English." 

A  kind  of  blockade  was  established  all  along  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  Tarifa  was  at  this  time  besieged 
by  the  French.  Although  Chesney's  sympathies 
seemed  to  have  leaned  towards  the  Spaniards  in  the 
defence  of  the  old  Moorish  city,  yet  he  devoted  most 
of  his  time  at  this  period  to  saving  the  wounded 
Frenchmen,  sometimes  brought  across  in  boats,  who 
at  Algiers  and  even  at  Gibraltar  were  cruelly  mur- 
dered unless  placed  at  once  under  the  protection  of 
some  British  officer.  When  off  duty  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  in  reading  in  the  garrison  library, 
and  also  in  classing  and  cataloguing  the  books  at  the 
Soldier's  Institution.  Mrs.  Chesney's  health  was  not 
good  at  this  time,  and  in  September  she  appeared  for 
the  last  time  in  public  at  a  party  at  the  Campbells. 
The  illness  and  death  of  their  favourite  man-servant, 
Patton,  is  much  commented  on  in  her  husband's 
journal.  He  visited  him  daily  in  the  hospital,  seeing 
to  his  comfort  and  preparing  his  mind  for  the  great 
change  which  his  friends  recognised  long  before 
the  patient  himself.  He  was  a  most  faithful  and 
clever  servant,  as  well  as  a  good  soldier.  His  wife 
and  children  were  well  cared  for  by  his  grateful 
master,  who  took  them  to  England  with  him.  In 
the  journal  we  find  the  entry  on  November  9th : 
"  The  evening  was  employed  in  writing  to  pay  off 
the  remainder  of  my  debts  " — those  terrible  debts  of 
his  boyish  days  at  Portsmouth — "  and  a  happy 
moment  it  was  to  have  myself  free  from  debt,  with 
the  hope  of  beginning  the  new  year  in  happiness  and 
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contentment  with  Georgette  " ;  a  hope  which  was  not 
to  be  realised,  and  he  adds  touchingly  enough  that 
when  the  receipted  accounts  arrived  they  possessed  no 
interest  for  him  in  his  saddened  frame  of  mind.  On 
the  16th  December  a  little  daughter  was  born,  and 
baptised  on  the  29th  by  the  name  of  Jane.  The 
mother  was  apparently  recovered  enough  to  be  pre- 
sent, but  she  either  over-exerted  herself  or  caught  cold, 
and  began  from  that  moment  to  lose  ground.  The 
doctor  said  there  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  it  was 
only  weakness,  and  so  but  little  anxiety  was  felt  until 
on  the  17th  January  1825  she  was  seized  with  sudden 
illness,  and  expired  after  a  few  hours  of  suffering, 
during  which  she  was  never  sufficiently  conscious  to 
speak  to  her  bewildered  husband.  He  laid  her  beside 
her  first  infant,  beneath  the  lemon  tree  in  the  spot 
which  she  had  chosen,  and  then,  returning  to  his  lonely 
quarters,  he  closed  the  blinds  and  shut  himself  up  from 
everybody,  only  coming  out  in  the  early  dawn  to  visit 
her  grave  and  pour  forth  his  prayers  for  help.  His 
friends  grew  anxious  about  him ;  they  forced  them- 
selves upon  him,  and  by  their  sympathy  and  kindness 
succeeded  in  rousing  him  a  little  from  his  state  of 
depression. 

On  the  llth  April  he  sailed  for  England,  with  the 
object  of  placing  his  child  with  her  aunt  and  grand- 
mother, after  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  leave  to 
proceed  himself  with  the  Niger  Expedition  to  Tim- 
buctoo :  for  the  love  of  travel  and  of  exploration  was 
strongly  upon  him  at  this  time.  On  the  30th  April 
he  and  his  charge  landed  safety  at  Ryde,  which  was 
henceforth  to  be  his  little  daughter's  home  during 
her  childhood.  His  affections  were  now  concenr 
trated  on  his  child,  and  as  she  early  showed  signs,  of 
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an  unusually  quick  intelligence,  her  father  became 
more  and  more  devoted  to  her.  He  would  carry  her 
about,  sitting  on  his  shoulder,  during  his  walks ;  he 
took  pains  to  instil  into  her  a  love  for  animals,  and 
was  delighted  beyond  measure  when  he  found  that 
the  first  word  she  pronounced  was  "  dog."  But  the 
new  interest  did  not  efface  the  tender  memory  of 
his  wife  ;  she  had  died  on  a  Tuesday,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  long  life  Tuesday  was  consecrated  to  her  as 
a  day  of  self-denial. 

A  great  part  of  the  summer  of  1825  was  spent  in 
communications  with  Lord  Bathurst  and  Sir  John 
Barrow  on  the  subject  of  his  proposed  expedition  to 
Africa,  whence  Major  Denham  had  returned  in  safety. 
The  Admiralty  proposed  that  Clapperton  should 
return  to  the  Niger  by  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  that 
Captain  Chesney  should  proceed  to  the  east  side 
towards  the  White  Nile ;  but  on  explaining  that  his 
idea  was  to  reach  Timbuctoo  by  crossing  the  desert, 
Sir  John  (then  Mr.)  Barrow  at  once  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  this  plan,  and  asked  for  an  explana- 
tory letter  on  the  subject.  Eventually  this  project, 
which  seemed  so  near  realisation,  fell  through  : 
Lord  Bathurst  came  to  the  decision  not  to  send  out 
any  other  expedition  at  that  time.  Chesney  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  this  disappointment  much  to 
heart.  His  health  had  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  his 
thoughts  were  turned  from  explorations  in  Africa  by 
family  troubles.  His  brother  John  had  died  of  fever 
in  India,  Charles  was  seriously  ill  there,  and  now 
news  came  of  the  death  of  his  youngest  brother, 
Crafer,  who  was  drowned  while  bathing  off  the  coast 
of  Mourne,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  home. 
This  fresh  loss  induced  him  to  cross  at  once  to 
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Ireland  and  visit  his  father.  The  once  cheerful 
home  was  sadly  changed.  His  mother,  his  wife, 
two  promising  brothers,  were  all  gone  since  he  was 
last  at  "  Packolet."  He  felt  the  necessity  for  active 
employment,  and  applied  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey  in  Ireland,  on  which  his  friend 
Oldfield  was  then  engaged.  In  this  he  was  not 
successful.  "I  was  not,  however,"  he  says,  "disap- 
pointed in  proportion  to  my  anxiety,  because  I  felt 
that  my  stay  would  be  useful  to  my  father,  and 
might  be  so  to  myself  in  some  way  or  other  not  now 
apparent  ;  also  possibly  to  the  servants,  to  whom  I 
read  something  from  the  Scriptures  every  evening. 
I  managed  the  house  concerns  tolerably,  and  the 
accounts  from  Emily  of  the  Toady  [his  pet  name 
for  his  child]  were  delightful,  and  I  could  not  but 
feel  how  wanting  I  am  in  due  thankfulness  for  that 
and  all  other  mercies." 

In  November  he  received  orders  to  be  ready  for 
the  Recruiting  Service,  with  Devizes  for  his  station. 
This  order  found  him  in  the  midst  of  transplanting 
trees,  and  so  engrossed  by  this  interesting  occupa- 
tion as  to  be  irritated  by  the  necessity  for  discon- 
tinuing it.  He  lingered  for  an  extra  day  to  put  in 
a  special  "  mulberry  tree  from  Dublin,"  and  then 
closed  the  year  by  establishing  himself  at  Devizes, 
and  by  recording  the  usual  retrospect  of  his  own 
shortcomings.  Thus  at  the  close  of  1825  we  find 
in  his  journal  the  following  self-criticism : — 

I  felt  some  pleasure  in  finding  myself  at  the  close  of  a  most 
eventful  year,  and,  all  things  considered,  I  seem  to  myself  toler- 
ably tranquil  and  resigned,  as  well  I  may  be,  having  deserved 
so  much  more  misery  than  has  been  sent.  :  I  endeavour  to  pray 
with  sincerity  to  be  enabled  to  live  each  remaining  day  of  my 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  for  His  sake  .the  past  troubles 
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may  be  enough  to  amend  my  heart  and  life  so  as  to  be  called 
to  that  happiness  which  I  trust  is  hers,  whenever  I  am  called 
hence.  May  I,  0  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  trust  in  Thee,  and 
live  to  Thee  instead  of  to  the  world,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
But  only  looking  back  on  the  few  sins  and  errors  I  have  noted 
(out  of  many  in  the  last  twelve  months)  I  find  everything  to  dis- 
courage me  save  the  merciful  promise  to  assist  us  with  His 
Holy  Spirit.  My  temper  has  been  quite  as  defective  in  this 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  forty-two  instances  being  noted 
where  it  has  failed  when  any  unexpected  trifling  annoyance 
presented  itself.  On  five  occasions  I  wanted  a  manly  straight- 
forwardness, which  I  lament  because  they  inclined  either  to 
deception  or  weakness  of  character.  In  the  higher  duties  I 
have  been  equally  deficient,  having  neglected  the  Sabbath  on 
thirty-nine  occasions,  either  by  wandering  in  my  devotions  in 
church  and  at  home,  or  in  travelling,  writing,  or  gossiping  un- 
necessarily. There  are  seven  instances  of  want  of  respect  to 
my  father,  or  of  brotherly  kindness  to  the  family,  and.  what 
grieves  me  more  (since  the  hand  of  Death  renders  it  irremedi- 
able), a  want  of  forbearing  and  of  supporting  kindness  towards 
my  affectionate  G.  In  regard  to  idleness  and  incurring  un- 
necessary expense  the  list  is  less  black,  containing  but  three 
extreme  cases  of  each  kind.  Could  I  have  equally  controlled 
myself  in  other  things,  and  of  more  importance,  there  would 
now  be  much  less  to  deplore :  as  it  is  I  must  record  (with  con- 
fusion of  face)  thirty-eight  good  resolutions  formed  in  moments 
of  trial,  sorrow,  or  inclination  to  repentance,  which  have  not 
been  realised  so  as  to  produce  any  of  the  intended  benefits. 
Even  the  year  just  completed,  so  memorable  by  the  loss  of  my 
beloved  wife,  and  two  younger  brothers  also  called  away,  as  it 
were  in  a  moment,  which  should  have  taken  me  more  out  of 
the  dominion  of  this  world,  has  been  employed  in  dwelling  too 
much  on  what  may  or  may  not  come,  the  Survey,  &c. ;  even  an 
old  dream  has  been  conjured  up,  which,  if  it  had  been  or  were 
to  be  realised,  might  not  contribute  to  my  happiness.  Any- 
thing but  fixing  my  mind  seriously  on  Eternity,  the  only  thing 
in  our  power  and  the  sure  way  to  happiness  here  and  here- 
after. 

Seeing  then,  in  the  past,  my  utter  weakness  and  perfect  help- 
lessness, may  I  in  lo\§  to  the  Eternal  Trinity  commit  all  my 
ways,  wishes,  and  desires  to  Almighty  God,  trusting  to  a 
blessed  Savour  for  the  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  live  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  a  beloved  wife  at  the  foot  of  His  Cross, 
where  there  is  neither  trouble,  pain,  or  sorrow  ;  and  with  the 
hope  of  this  blessed  meeting  ever  in  view,  may  the  past  merciful 
afflictions  be  sufficient  to  produce  an  abiding  repentance,  0 
Lord  God,  for  Thy  dear  Son's  sake. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  every  year  did  he  take  him- 
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self  to  pieces,  as  it  were,  and  look  at  himself  from  an 
external  point  of  view,  and  with  no  lenient  eye. 
He  was  a  severe  judge  to  himself,  and,  had  he  not 
been  a  Christian  and  endowed  with  the  very  highest 
conscientiousness,  he  might  equally  have  meted  out 
judgment  without  mercy  to  others.  He  came  of  a 
stern  race,  on  his  father's  side  at  least,  and  all  his 
early  leanings  were  in  favour  of  a  Brutus-like 
justice.  Though  a  most  fond,  he  was  yet  a  stern 
father  to  his  daughter,  for  many  years  his  only 
child  ;  but,  as  time  went  on,  the  softer  influences 
of  his  religion  expanded  and  made  the  home  of  his 
latter  years  one  of  peaceful  love  and  harmony.  In 
earlier  life  he  carried  his  self-condemnation  to  excess, 
for  we  find  him  at  this  time  blaming  himself  "  for 
too  great  anxiety  in  improving  himself  in  his  studies, 
forgetting  how  soon  he  would  be  forgotten,  however 
great  his  acquirements  might  be."  But  all  these 
reflections  were  kept  strictly  within  his  own  breast 
or  only  confided  to  his  private  diary.  Outwardly  he 
was  full  of  life  and  spirit  in  all  societies,  keenly- 
interested  in  every  subject,  and  in  all  public  events, 
assimilating  eagerly  every  kind  of  information, 
ready  to  take  part  in  any  innocent  frolic,  and  throw- 
ing himself  with  all  his  wonderful  energy  into  every 
cause  of  kind  philanthropy. 

His  stay  at  Devizes,  whither  he  had  gone  but 
half  willingly,  was  marked  by  the  commencement 
of  the  most  valued  friendship  of  his  life  —  that 
with  the  Estcourt  family;  and  he  diversified  his 
otherwise  somewhat  solitary  life  by  long  rambles  on 
foot  in  all  directions,  visiting  every  noteworthy  spot 
in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Salisbury,  Stonehenge, 
Abury,  and  the  Yalley  of  the  Grey  Wethers,  whence 
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the  stones  of  the  two  former  are  said  to  have  been 
drawn,  possessed  an  interest  or  fascination  for  him 
which  deepened  with  each  succeeding  visit.  Stone- 
henge,  indeed,  impressed  him  with  a  religious  awe  as 
well  as  with  admiration  of  the  mechanical  power  to 
which  it  testifies.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  Ryde 
to  see  his  little  daughter.  He  dwells  upon  her  opening 
intelligence  with  delight,  and  notes  down  that  at 
two  years  old  she  could  say  her  Catechism  and 
repeat  Watts'  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns!  In 
August  the  recruiting  came  to  an  end,  and  on  giving 
up  his  detachment  at  Woolwich  he  was  granted  six 
months'  leave.  The  return  of  his  brother  Charles 
from  India  on  account  of  failing  health  occupied  him 
a  good  deal  at  this  time.  Life  in  an  Indian  climate 
was  henceforth  impossible  for  Captain  Charles  Corn- 
wallis  Chesney,  who  had  consequently  become  a 
candidate  for  a  professorship  either  at  Addiscombe 
or  Haileybury,  and  the  elder  brother's  energies  were 
actively  employed  in  furtherance  of  his  views. 

Besides  this,  his  intercourse  with  the  Fraser  family 
had  been  again  resumed.  The  old  dream  revived, 
and  the  hope  of  persuading  Miss  Fraser  to  become  a 
second  mother  to  his  child  took  violent  possession 
of  him.  He  paid  his  first  visit  to  Killarney  this 
autumn,  in  the  company  of  his  friend  Shuldham 
and  his  faithful  four-footed  Muza  and  Rag ;  but  all 
his  movements  and  -arrangements  were  subservient 
to  the  expectation  of  finding  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Irish  post-offices  the  favourable  answer  from  Everilda 
Fraser — which  still  came  not. 

He  did  not,  however,  lose  hope,  and  his  time  was 
divided  during  the  next  year  between  London,  which 
meant  the  Erasers'  house  at  Campden  Hill,  and  the 
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society  of  his  child  at  Ryde.  On  August  8th  the 
journal  records  Mr.  Canning's  death  at  the  close  of  his 
short  and  stormy  administration.  The  news  arrived 
while  Captain  Chesney  and  his  party  were  witnessing 
the  presentation  of  new  colours  to  the  50th  Regiment 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  During  the  parade  the 
Russian  fleet  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  arrived  off 
Ryde,  on  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  men- 
tions "a  brilliant  scene  of  joy,  going  through  the 
Russian  fleet  with  the  yards  manned  in  honour  of 
the  Duchess  of  Clarence,  who  was  towed  through  in 
the  Royal  Yacht  by  a  steamer."  Whilst  at  Ryde  he 
put  together  his  ideas  on  the  re-construction  of  the 
artillery  for  Lord  Anglesea,  whose  recent  appointment 
as  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance  he  regarded  as 
a  fortunate  one  for  the  interests  of  the  regiment. 
These  ideas  were  not  acted  upon  at  the  time;  but 
they  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  he  had 
eventually  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  almost  all  the 
changes  and  reforms  he  had  proposed  adopted  in  his 
Corps. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NAPOLEON'S  BATTLE-FIELDS. 

1827-1829. — Paris  to  Montereau. — Arcis-sur- Aube. — Barbonne. 
— Etoges  to  Montmirail. — Chateau  Thierry. — Soissons. — 
Laon.  — Eheims.  — Chalons-sur-Marne. — Brieime. —  Bar- 
sur-Aube. — Clairvaux. — Chatillon. — Dijon. — Besan9on. — 
Lausanne. — The  Alps. — Geneva. — Great  St.  Bernard. — 
The  Convent. — Citta  d'  Aosta. — Bard. — Turin. — Marengo. 
— Pavia. — Lodi. — Milan. — Como. — Lugano.  —  Bellinzona. 
— Airolo. — Altdorf. — Lucerne. — Narrow  Escape. — Bale, — 
Belfort. — Brissach.  —  Strassburg. — Landau. — Mayence. — 
Frankfurt.  —  Darmstadt.  —  Erfurt.  —  Weimar.  —  Jena. — 
Bossbach. — Leipzig. — Bernburg. — At  last  a  letter  from 
Everilda  Fraser. — German  lessons. — Berlin. — Coblentz. — 
Waterloo. — Paris. — Police  inquiries. — Back  at  Byde. — 
Miss  Fraser's  attitude. — Becommendations  for  changes  in 
the  Artillery  find  favour  in  high  quarters. — Jealousy  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie. — Twenty-four  years  in  the  service. — Miss 
Fraser's  decided  refusal. — Applies  for  leave  to  proceed 
to  the  seat  of  war  in  Turkey. — Presented  to  George  IV. — 
Sails  for  Constantinople. 

CHESNEY  had  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  enter- 
tained the  project  of  studying  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  practical  knowledge  in  his  profession, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  he  started  for  Paris  in 
September  1827,  accompanied  by  his  four-footed 
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companions,  Muza  and  Rag,  a  white  pointer  and  little 
black  cocker  spaniel.  He  entertained  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon :  the 
study  of  his  campaigns  was  one  of  deep  professional 
interest  to  him,  and  his  collection  of  books  comprised 
every  memoir  and  notice  of  the  great  commander  that 
could  be  procured.  His  first  departure  from  Paris 
was  by  Melun  and  Fontainebleau  to  the  field  of  Mon- 
tereau,  in  connection  with  the  campaign  of  1814 ;  a 
field  carried  mainly  by  Napoleon's  skill,  where  the 
General  himself  placed  two  or  three  guns  to  cut  off  the 
retreating  Allies  as  they  passed  over  the  bridge,  which 
his  guns  now  completely  commanded.  He  passed 
on  foot  from  one  battle-field  to  another,  with  occa- 
sional lifts  on  the  imperial  of  a  diligence,  where  he 
perched  himself  between  his  faithful  attendants  when 
he  thought  that  they  had  had  exercise  enough. 
During  this  tour,  which  lasted  for  three  months,  his 
average  amount  of  walking  was  about  thirty  miles 
a  day.  From  Montereau  he  walked  to  Nogent,  ex- 
amining with  interest  the  ancient  city,  the  broken 
bridge,  and  the  position  so  obstinately  held  by  the 
French;  thence  to  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  Napoleon 
offered  battle  to  the  Allies  almost  for  the  last  time  ; 
thence  along  the  Aube  to  Plaucy,  and  across  country 
to  the  pretty  town  of  Sezanne,  leaving  Barbonne  on 
the  left,  where  Bonaparte  obtained  horses  to  assist  in 
his  grand  flank  movement  against  Blucher.  Then 
again  across  country  to  Etoges,  where  he  and  his 
dogs  arrived  long  after  dark,  and  scarcely  gained 
admittance  to  a  wretched  little  auberge  outside  the 
town.  Thence  he  walked  along  the  line  of  Blucher's 
retreat  (reversed)  to  Champaubert,  Vauchamps, 
Montmirail,  and  Chateau  Thierry,  examining  the 
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ground  near  each  town  where  the  different  engage- 
ments took  place.  Chateau  Thierry,  its  castle  and 
environs,  are  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauty, 
and  were  left  with  regret,  as,  driven  by  a  female 
Jehu  as  far  as  Courcy,  he  walked  on  to  Soissons. 
This  town  possessed  a  special  interest  for  Chesney,  as 
the  key  of  Paris  for  an  army  invading  France  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  as  the  meeting-place  of  six 
great  military  roads.  He  delighted  in  it  also  on  the 
score  of  its  great  antiquity :  it  was  the  Noviodunum 
and  afterwards  the  Augusta  Suessionum  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  last  stronghold  in  Gaul.  The 
twelfth-century  cathedral  with  its  library  of  rare 
manuscripts,  and  the  grand  castellated  abbey  of  St. 
Jean  des  Vignes,  the  refuge  of  Thomas  a  Beckett, 
made  him  long  to  linger  there  ;  but,  having  only 
obtained  three  instead  of  the  six  months'  leave 
which  he  had  applied  for,  he  was  fain  to  hasten 
on,  and,  passing  L'Ange  Gardien,  he  walked  some 
fifteen  miles  to  the  old  fortified  city  of  Laon,  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  situate  towns  in  France, 
and  described  by  Chesney  as  a  "  splendid  position." 
The  town  stands  on  an  isolated  hill,  dominated  by 
its  noble  Gothic  cathedral,  in  the  midst  of  lovely 
scenery.  Here  Napoleon  was  defeated  by  the  Allies 
on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March  1814.  Chesney 
went  over  the  ground  in  company  with  a  Prussian 
officer  who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle,  and  who 
accompanied  him  to  Craonne  the  next  day. 

Rheims  was  his  next  halting-place,  which  he 
reached,  he  writes,  "  by  the  most  miserable  road  I 
ever  travelled,  feeling  most  eager  for  Kensington 
news,  as  well  as  for  accounts  of  my  child — in  both  of 
which  I  was  disappointed.  I  spent  Sunday  chiefly  in 
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walking  about  the  town,  being  unable  to  get  a  Bible, 
nor  was  there  any  Protestant  church  in  this  large 
place."  This  want,  however,  may  have  been  atoned 
for  by  the  Cathedral,  with  its  unrivalled  stained 
glass  and  its  beautiful  baptismal  font,  and  the  many 
historical  associations  of  Rheims,  from  the  baptism 
of  Clovis  down  to  the  coronation  of  Charles  X. 
Monday  saw  him  on  the  road  to  Chalons-sur-Marne, 
whence,  after  exploring  its  public  buildings  and  pic- 
turesque old  lath-and-plaster  dwellings,  he  and  the 
dogs  went  on  by  diligence  to  Vitry-le-Fran9ais,  and 
on  foot  to  Marjory  for  the  night.  Taking  a  cabriolet 
next  day  as  far  as  Brienne,  he  found  himself  driven 
by  one  of  Napoleon's  old  soldiers,  who  gave  him 
graphic  accounts  of  the  different  affairs  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  Allies,  and  of  the  final  desperate 
struggle  which  opened  the  road  to  Paris  to  the  latter. 
"It  rained  so  heavily,"  he  writes,  "towards  noon, 
that  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  a  baker's  cart  to  get 
dry  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  which  position  seemed  to  me 
very  strong,  and  which  might  have  caused  more  diffi- 
culty to  the  Allies  if  Napoleon's  marshals  had  exerted 
themselves  sufficiently." 

Early  on  the  25th  I  visited  the  celebrated  working  prison  of 
Clairvaux  (St.  Bernard's  Clara  Vallu),  where,  instead  of  about 
ninety  Cistercian  monks,  5,000  men  and  women  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  common  trade  and  labours  of  life,  with  a  few 
manufactures  such  as  calicoes  and  coarse  cloths.  I  reached 
Chatillon-sur-Seine  towards  eight  o'clock,  having  been  animated 
and  encouraged  to  accomplish  a  long  walk  by  the  hope  of 
finding  a  letter  from  Eve,  as  well  as  news  of  my  child,  in  all 
of  which  I  was  again  disappointed ;  but  I  had  the  comfort  of 
reading  all  the  late  Galignanis.  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  in 
looking  at  the  town,  the  castle,  the  park  of  Marmont,  and  the 
ironworks  of  Chatillon. 

Thence  he  journeyed  to  Dijon,  and  by  D61e  to 
Besanc.on,  where,  after  devoting  some  time  to  the 
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examination  of  the  fortifications,  both  new  and 
old,  he  entered  Switzerland,  and  proceeded  to  Lau- 
sanne, 

in  a  coupe  with  the  dogs,  a  free-thinking  Frenchman,  a  reporter 
of  the  Constitiitionnel,  and  a  teacher  of  mnemonics.  We  break- 
fasted at  Pontarlier,  where  I  entered  for  the  first  time  a  Swiss 
carriage,  the  body  of  which  was  placed  sideways,  but  the 
cabriolet  in  which  we  were  faced  the  horses.  In  this  machine 
we  wound  through  a  narrow  deep  valley  closed  in  with  wooded 
hills,  or  rather  mountains,  and,  passing  the  celebrated  fort  of 
Joux,  we  ascended  the  Jura,  from  the  point  of  which  I  had  my 
first  and  never-to-be-forgotten  view  of  the  Alps,  with  its  king 
towering  with  such  majesty  over  the  others  that  it  raised  my 
thoughts  above  this  world  to  its  Maker,  whose  hand  is  so  appa- 
rent when  the  eye  rests  on  such  a  sight  as  the  Alps. 

The  Alps  were  as  yet  free  from  snow,  but  at 
Lausanne  a  heavy  fall  took  place  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, and  he  feared  that  crossing  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  He  pressed  on  to  Geneva,  directing 
his  steps  to  the  post-office,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
those  letters  which  absorbed  almost  all  his  thoughts. 
He  was  at  first  doomed  to  disappointment ;  but  just 
as  he  was  starting,  he  records  "receiving  most  de- 
lightful accounts  of  my  dear  child,"  and  cheered  in 
some  degree  by  these,  he  made  his  way  to  Chamouni, 
although  it  was  then  buried  in  snow,  and  long  before 
daylight  ascended  with  a  guide  the  Montagne  Verte, 
saw  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  proceeded  thence  over  the 
Tete  Noire  to  Martigny.  Here  he  procured  a  mule 
for  his  baggage,  and  a  guide,  and  took  the  pass  of 
the  Great  St.  Berna/d  into  Italy.  It  was  snowing 
heavily  when  he  reached  St.  Pierre,  where  Napoleon 
dismounted  his  artillery  ;  and  he  writes : — 

By  2  o'clock  I  found  myself  within  the  walls  of  the  celebrated 
convent,  where  I  soon  made  myself  comfortable,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  monks,  who  gave  me  lunch  as 
soon  as  I  was  dry.  At  6,  supper  was  served  in  the  great  room, 
and  comfortable  enough  it  was  for  a  jour  maigre,  consisting  of 
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coffee,  chestnuts,  bread,  eggs,  wine,  &c.  The  monks  enter- 
tained me  with  anecdotes  of  their  convent  and  of  the  passage 
of  Napoleon,  whose  room  they  gave  me  to  sleep  in,  nor  was  it 
cold,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  cold  outside,  which  is  kept 
out  by  means  of  good  stoves,  thick  walls,  and  double  windows. 
The  Eomans  had  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  this  mountain,  and 
near  the  same  place,  abundant  proofs  of  which  (in  addition  to 
history)  exist  in  the  coins  and  images  lately  found  in  excavating 
to  increase  the  buildings  of  the  convent.  I  passed  the  morning 
of  Sunday  in  reading  something  religious,  and  in  continuing 
my  letters,  until  we  sat  down  to  a  comfortable  dinner  of  roast 
and  boiled  at  12  o'clock,  soon  after  which  I  descended  the 
mountain  on  the  south  side,  and  very  soon  exchanged  snow  for 
the  sunny  fields  of  Piedmont,  and  the  convent  for  the  Citta 
d'  Aosta,  full  of  Eoman  and  Saracenic  remains,  where  I  remained 
a  day  to  ascend  the  Alps  through  a  beautiful  valley  passing  a 
Eoman  bridge,  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  meet  some  cocks 
of  the  wood,  and  my  only  reward  was  some  beautiful  scenery. 
Next  day  I  set  out  at  9  o'clock,  thinking  to  reach  Bard ;  but, 
being  very  stiff  from  the  preceding  day's  excursion,  I  slept  at 
the  picturesque  town  of  Verrex,  which  I  quitted  at  dark  in  the 
morning,  entering  the  dark  and  narrow  valley  of  Bard  just  as  the 
light  began  to  break  sufficiently  to  show  the  rock  of  Bard,  nearly 
inaccessible  of  itself,  and  standing  on  an  isolated  mountain 
of  rock,  closing  the  passage  to  and  from  Piedmont,  and  which 
would  have  proved  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  French  in  1800, 
if  the  Austrian  garrison  had  been  well  on  the  alert,  instead  of 
allowing  the  enemy  to  drag  their  artillery  past  it  during  the 
night  within  half  pistol-shot,  and  where  stones  could  have 
been  hurled  down  with  the  greatest  effect. 

Passing  under  the  arch,  said  to  have  been  excavated 
by  Hannibal  at  the  entrance  of  Donas,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  his  elephants,  he  pursued  his  course  along 
the  narrow  valley,  through  the  small  towns  of  Celto 
and  Montalto  to  Ivrea  on  the  Doire,  thence  on  to 
Turin,  "hearing  everyone  speak  with  rapture  of  the 
battle  of  Navarino,"  which,  in  his  opinion  was  a 
cruel  blunder,  and  a  short-sighted  assistance  to  the 
forward  policy  of  Russia,  which  Chesney,  like  all 
friends  of  Turkey,  deeply  regretted. 

From  Turin  he  walked  over  the  hills  to  Chiavasso, 
and  by  Villanuova  to  Asti  and  Alessandria ;  then, 
croising  the  Borinida,  he  walked  over  the  plains  of 
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Marengo,  "  which,"  he  remarks,  "  are  devoid  of  any- 
thing like  a  position  on  either  side,"  on  to  Tortona 
and  Yoghera,  "  not  otherwise  remarkable  than  as  the 
pivot  of  the  movements  of  the  French  on  Marengo  "  ; 
and  thence  over  a  handsome  stone  bridge  into  the 
town  of  Pavia,  very  ancient  and  miserably  dirty, 
possessing  the  sole  recommendation  of  a  superior 
college,  established  by  Charlemagne,  numerous  stu- 
dents of  which,  dressed  in  black  and  wearing  gold 
medals  round  their  necks,  and  high  cocked  hats,  were 
visible  in  the  streets. 

My  walk  onwards  was  through  a  thick  fog,  along  canals 
bordered  with  villas,  towards  Lodi.  When  there,  it  cleared 
sufficiently  to  see  the  celebrated  bridge  in  position,  carried  in  a 
wonderful  manner  by  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  the  Austrian  artil- 
lery sweeping  away  his  columns,  with  an  army  in  the  rear  to 
support  and  defend  the  pass.  It  seems  wonderful  how  the 
attack  could  have  been  risked,  and  still  more  so  that  it  suc- 
ceeded. Lodi  is  clean  and  of  handsome  proportions,  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall  without  flanks.  The  Austrians  did  not  occupy 
the  town,  it  being,  as  they  considered,  untenable ;  therefore  the 
French  moved  through  it  to  the  attack,  and  found  their  columns 
near  the  bridge,  so  that  they  were  not  exposed  until  they  were 
close  to  the  latter,  thus  shortening  the  time  that  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire. 

Milan  was  now  visited,  and  the  day  spent  in  look- 
ing at  the  magnificent  cathedral,  the  palaces,  public 
buildings,  and  the  amphitheatre  constructed  by 
Bonaparte.  "  Near  the  latter  there  was  a  horse-race, 
which  drew  out  all  Milan,  natives  and  foreigners, 
military  and  civil.  The  day  was  unusually  fine,  and 
the  scene  most  gay,  but  being  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  without  even  my  dogs,  and  my  thoughts 
engaged  with  B.,  I  felt  unusually  sad  and  dull,  more 
solitary  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  and  wished 
myself  en  route  that  I  might  be  more  fully  occupied." 
Gomo  .was  his  .next  destination.  A  strong  breeze 
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made  it  impossible  to  cross  the  ferry  to  Lugano,  and 
the  night  was  spent  in  a  miserable  inn,  crowded  with 
people  of  the  lower  class,  who  crossed  with  him  to 
Lugano  next  day.  His  walk  was  continued  to 
Bellinzona,  "  singularly  placed  in  the  gorge  of  a 
mountain,  with  three  castles  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  connected  by  crenelated  walls";  and  on  to 
Osonne,  where  he  slept  in  a  poor  auberge,  the  sitting- 
room  being  without  glass  in  the  windows  ;  and  then 
walked  through  the  snow  next  day  towards  Airolo. 

My  course  [he  says]  lay  along  a  river  in  a  narrow  winding 
valley,  generally  ascending  and  constantly  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  the  river,  having  scenery  varying  at  all  times,  and  pecu- 
liarly wild ;  the  mountain  high,  the  stream  rapid,  and  the 
villages  perched  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  with 
sometimes  only  the  steeple  of  the  church  and  a  few  houses  to 
be  seen.  I  found  the  snow  deep  at  Airolo,  and  the  passage  of 
the  mountain  likely  to  be  very  difficult  in  consequence. 

The  inn  did  not  afford  a  Bible,  and  I  had  spent  the  morning 
of  the  Sabbath  in  travelling  to  Airolo.  The  landlord  recom- 
mended me  to  wait  until  the  bullocks  and  traineaux  had  beaten 
down  the  snow,  but  I  found  an  opportunity  of  accompanying 
two  Swiss  peasants  with  whom  I  crossed  next  morning.  The 
snow  was  deep,  the  road  difficult,  and  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous had  they  not  known  it  perfectly.  We  lunched  at  Ander- 
matt,  passed  the  Devil's  Bridge,  and  slept  at  Wassen,  continuing 
our  journey  through  the  deep  snow  at  2  A.M.  next  morning  by 
Armsteg  to  Altdorf,  William  Tell's  town,  where  we  breakfasted. 
Here  I  paid  my  guides  for  their  trouble,  but  of  their  own 
accord  they  accompanied  me  to  Fluelen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  hiring 
a  boat  to  get  past  the  inaccessible  mountain  where  William 
Tell's  house  is,  and  to  go  as  far  as  Brunnen. 

He  continued  his  walk  towards  Lucerne  by  Groldau 
and  Kiissnacht  after  dark.  The  snow  was  very  deep, 
and  he  lost  his  way,  but  persevered  in  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  right  direction  through  a  wood.  His 
dogs  were  a  little  in  advance ;  the  snow  enabled  him 
to.  discern  their  forms,  and  he  noticed  that  they 
suddenly  stopped  and  showed  signs  of  distress  as  he 
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was  about  to  pass  on.  His  faith  in  their  sagacity 
saved  his  life  ;  for,  feeling  with  his  alpenstock,  he 
became  aware  that  he  was  standing  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  precipitous  ravine,  into  which  he  must 
have  gone  headlong  in  another  instant,  if  Muza  and 
Rag  had  not  warned  him  of  his  danger.  Retracing 
his  steps  through  the  wood,  he  reached  Lucerne 
after  much  loss  of  time  in  finding  a  practicable 
path,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  hearty  thank- 
fulness that  he  found  himself  within  sight  of  food 
and  warmth  after  having  been  nineteen  hours  on 
his  feet.  During  a  halt  of  two  days  at  Lucerne 
he  began  taking  lessons  of  a  young  Frenchman  in 
painting  on  glass,  which  he  thought  (foolishly,  he 
says)  would  answer  for  quickly  sketching  scenery. 
From  Schaffhausen  he  varied  his  walk  by  going 
down  the  Rhine  for  some  hours,  with  a  rapid  stream, 
in  a  flotilla  of  boats,  laden  with  wheat,  which  he 
found  tied  together  below  the  falls.  At  Bale  he 
halted  for  some  days,  watching  for  letters  which 
did  not  arrive,  and  then,  depressed  and  disappointed, 
on  the  10th  December,  walked  on  to  Belfort  and 
Brisach.  At  both  these  places  the  works  in  course  of 
construction,  partly  after  Carnot's  system,  possessed 
great  interest  for  him.  He  arrived  at  Strassburg 
on  the  13th,  and  found  the  gates  closed  at  the 
early  hour  of  six,  so  had  to  remain  for  the  night 
in  a  cabriolet  outside  the  town.  He  entered  the 
city  next  day  (at  the  same  time  as  Don  Miguel, 
then  on  his  way  to  England),  and  gave  some  days 
to  its  various  points  of  military  and  other  interest. 
Then  on  the  17th  we  find  him  walking  by  Fort 
Louis  to  Seltz  and  Lauterburg ;  and  on  the  18th 
following  the  once  celebrated  lines  to  Weissemburg 
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and  Landau,  the  latter  one  of  Vauban's  grandest 
works,  but  then  taken  from  the  French,  and  given 
to  Bavaria  as  a  barrier.  In  visiting  these  works 
he  was  accompanied  by  an  officer  sent  by  the  Com- 
mandant, who  showed  him  much  civility ;  but  while 
examining  and  sketching  the  fortifications  of  May- 
ence,  then  occupied  by  the  Austrians  and  Prussians, 
he  was  arrested  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a 
French  spy,  and  had  to  establish  his  identity  before 
he  could  be  released.  Leaving  Landau  about  noon 
on  the  19th,  a  pretty  moonlight  walk  brought  him 
to  Carlsruhe,  in  time  for  a  7  o'clock  dinner.  This 
little  town  pleased  him  greatly,  and  he  left  it  with 
regret  on  the  23rd  for  Worms,  Mayence,  and  Frank- 
fort, walking  on  to  Hanau  to  see  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Bavarians,  which  was  forced  by 
Napoleon,  being  in  front,  not  in  rear,  of  a  river. 
He  was  looking  out  anxiously  for  a  prolongation  of 
leave  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  study  of  the 
campaigns,  and  receiving  no  answer  to  his  appli- 
cation by  the  post  of  the  31st  December,  he  deter- 
mined, after  much  consideration  and  hesitation,  to 
take  his  chance  and  go  on  to  Leipzig  on  foot, 
exploring  the  different  battle-fields  on  his  way.  In 
his  journal  he  speaks  of  this  prolonged  journey  "  as 
most  necessary  for  my  own  sake,  in  order  that  the 
employment  of  my  body  may  give  peace  to  the  mind 
during  a  period  of  indescribable  suspense.' ' 

Thus  ended  1827.  The  journal  of  1828  opens 
thus : — 

On  awaking  on  a  new  year  I  implored  that  assistance  which 
alone  can  guide  me  through  it,  and  give  me  submission  to 
whatever  it  may  bring  forth ;  and  at  2  o'clock  I  left  Frankfort 
on  foot  for  Darmstadt,  thinking  greatly  of  my  Kensington 
affair  as  I  walked  through  a  mizzling  rain.  The  evening  I 
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spent  at  the  opera,  and  the  following  day  in  looking  over  the 
town,  the  castle,  picture  galleries,  and  arsenal.  In  obtaining 
permission  for  the  latter  from  the  Adjutant,  who  could  only 
speak  German,  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  he  mistook  my  pur- 
pose and  offered  me  a  charity  of  twelve  kreutzers,  about  two- 
pence half-penny,  and  seemed  much  hurt  when  he  found  his 
mistake  towards  a  brother  artilleryman,  in  the  French  service 
as  he  supposed. 

From  Darmstadt  we  follow  him  across  country  to 
Aschaffenburg,  arriving  late,  after  missing  the  road 
several  times;  thence  to  Gulnhausen,  through  Saal- 
munster,  to  Neuhoff,  making  his  wants  known  with 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  language,  and  through 
Fulda,  Hunfeldt,  Eisenach,  to  Erfurt,  after  passing 
through  a  finely  wooded  and  hilly  country. 

Erfurt  was  deeply  covered  with  snow,  and  no  French  church 
in  the  town,  nor  even  a  Bible  to  be  had.  I  employed  the  day 
in  looking  at  the  fortifications,  and  the  evening  at  the  Military 
Casino,  with  some  Prussian  officers,  who  seemed  very  intelli- 
gent, particularly  Wilhelm  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 
who  gave  me  some  notes  about  Jena,  Eosbach,  &c.  Next  day 
I  walked  through  the  snow  to  Weimar,  where  I  made  some 
notes  in  the  Grand  Duke's  library,  and  spent  the  evening  at  the 
opera.  I  walked  to  Jena  on  the  8th  [Jan.],  a  small  town  in  a 
basin,  where  I  obtained  a  guide  with  much  difficulty  to  show  me 
most  imperfectly  the  positions  of  the  two  contending  armies.  I 
then  walked  to  Kamburg,  where  I  slept  in  a  poor  cabaret,  and 
crossed  the  country  in  the  morning  through  the  snow  to 
Naumburg,  from  whence  I  walked  to  Rossbach,  and  took  a  guide 
to  Luffschoff,  to  point  out  the  spot  where  Frederick  charged 
the  French  so  successfully  near  Reichardswardan  ;  and  I  slept 
at  Weissenfels,  on  the  Saal,  now  Prussian,  with  a  handsome 
bridge  and  large  castle  going  to  ruin.  In  the  morning  I 
crossed  to  Poserna,  where  I  obtained  a  guide  from  the  curate, 
after  much  difficulty,  who  showed  me  where  the  squares  had 
been  formed,  and  wher^'Bezieres  was  killed.  We  then  crossed 
the  plain,  covered  with  its  monotonous  garb  of  snow,  to  Gros- 
goerchen,  Kaia,  &c.,  where  the  great  battle  took  place.  I 
finished  seeing  the  points  of  contest  after  dark  and  walked  to 
Lutzen  to  sleep,  where  I  again  had  to  resort  to  signs  to  have 
my  wants  supplied. 

After  visiting  the  battle-ground  of  Gustavus,  he 
walked  on  to  Leipzig,  and  there  learnt  that  his 
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application  for  leave,  forwarded  from  Bale,  had  been 
a  fortnight  longer  on  the  road  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. An  extension  of  leave  until  May  eventually 
reached  him  at  Bernburg.  At  Leipzig  he  witnessed 
the  great  annual  fair,  which  afforded  him  consider- 
able amusement ;  but  the  approach  to  this  town 
carried  him  back  to  1813,  when  he  and  his  friend 
Maling  were  strolling  about,  seeing  the  illumina- 
tions after  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  talking 
of  one  who  still  occupied  his  thoughts  as  much  as 
she  did  fifteen  years  before.  The  next  few  days  were 
spent  on  the  battle-field,  but  on  the  17th  he  took 
the  schnell-post  to  Bernburg,  feeling  very  doubtful 
about  his  future  residence  in  a  strange  place,  which 
he  might  not  find  to  his  mind.  He  describes  the 
town  as  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Saal,  connected  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  and  possessing  a  theatre,  a  town- 
hall,  and  a  large  castle,  four  hundred  years  old,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Duke  of  Anhalt,  who  assisted  his 
revenue  by  the  sale  of  the  fruit  that  abounded  in  the 
rich  country  surrounding  the  town. 

Here  he  found  the  long-expected  answer  from 
Miss  Fraser,  and  this  time  given  in  the  affirmative, 
but  recommending  him  to  remain  in  Germany.  Full 
of  joy  he  went  in  search  of  a  German  master, 
began  his  studies  the  same  evening,  and  continued 
them  with  the  utmost  diligence,  only  making  a 
break  to  go  to  Leipzig  to  bring  over  his  dogs, 
"  now  probably  cured  of  the  mange,  for  which  pur- 
pose I  had  left  my  faithful  companions  behind.  I 
got  them  comfortably  fixed  next  day  in  Dr.  Franke's 
[the  German  master's]  stable,  where  they  are  .to 
be  fed  and  taken  care  of,  which  was  a  great  matter 
towards  my  study,  which  1  could  now  pursue  with  the 
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more  undivided  attention."  His  powers  of  sustained 
mental  work  were  commensurate  with  his  physical  en- 
durance, and  now,  with  the  stimulus  of  revived  hope 
to  encourage  him  in  his  studies,  he  soon  acquired  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  German  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
the  literature  of  that  language.  His  quiet  student's 
life  at  Bernburg  was  interrupted  early  in  April  by  a 
summons  to  Paris  on  family  business,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  Berlin,  he  left  Bernburg  amidst 
the  regrets  of  his  teacher  and  friends,  who  accom- 
panied him  for  some  miles  on  his  road.  In  these 
regrets  he  cordially  shared,  having  been  much  im- 
pressed with  the  hospitality  and  honest  kindness  of 
the  Germans  among  whom  he  spent  these  few 
months  of  his  life.  His  trip  to  Berlin  was  made  in 
the  hope  of  coming  in  for  the  Easter  Celebration  of 
Holy  Communion  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
Chapel,  in  which,  to  his  great  surprise  and  regret, 
he  was  disappointed.  Ever  since  he  had  gone  to 
England,  as  a  boy,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  he  was  wont  to  contrast  the 
beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of  her  ritual  with 
the  teaching  and  services  of  the  "  Hard-heads,"  as 
he  playfully  termed  his  Presbyterian  relations. 

Some  days  were  devoted  to  Coblentz  and  its  forti- 
fications, and  to  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  whence  by 
Mons,  Valenciennes,  Cambrai,  and  Peronne,  he  made 
his  way  to  Paris.  Here  he  had  to  undergo  a  lengthened 
interrogation  from  the  police  authorities  respecting 
the  objects  of  his  visits  to  the  battle-fields  of  1814, 
during  the  previous  autumn.  He  learnt  that  all  his 
movements  had  been  closely  watched  and  minutely 
reported  to  the  Paris  police. 

The  month  of  May  found  him  again  in  Ryde,  full 
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of  the  enjoyment  of  his  child's  society,  and  trem- 
blingly anxious  for  Sir  John  Fraser's  sanction  to  a 
union  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  ever  deepen- 
ing interest.  It  came  at  last,  and  was  most  favour- 
able to  his  wishes ;  but  Miss  Fraser's  own  acceptance 
of  his  offer  was  cold  in  the  extreme.  Still,  he  writes, 
"  My  mind  continued  in  a  state  of  anxious  happiness. 
I  no  longer  doubted  that  the  accomplishment  of  my 
long-cherished  wish  was  certainly  at  hand.  I  set 
off  on  Saturday  for  London."  We  need  not  follow 
him  through  all  the  succeeding  anxious  days,  which 
ended  by  his  going  over  to  Ireland,  in  compliance 
with  Miss  Fraser's  expressed  wish  that  they  should 
meet  as  little  as  possible  until  at  the  altar. 

As  a  relief  to  all  these  troubles  and  uncertainties 
in  connection  with  his  romantic  constancy,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  at  this  period  of  learning  that  the 
Marquess  of  Anglesea  had  attempted  to  get  a  por- 
tion of  the  Royal  Artillery  sent  to  India,  in  accord- 
ance with  Chesney's  recommendation ;  but  his  Lord- 
ship failed  in  this  endeavour,  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  under- 
take their  pay.  Lord  Auglesea,  however,  passed  his 
papers  on  to  Lord  Downes,  although  without  much 
apparent  hope  of  the  measure  being  carried  out. 
The  arrival  of  his  company  from  Gibraltar  recalled 
Chesney  to  Woolwich,  and  after  service  at  the  Blind 
Asylum  in  Liverpool,  "  where  the  music  reminded 
me  most  painfully  of  poor  G.,"  we  find  him  in  the 
mail  "  occupied  in  looking  at  the  heavens  and  think- 
ing far  too  much  of  an  earthly  object,  as  I  often  had 
done  on  the  same  road  for  years  past,  but  purposing 
neither  to  call  nor  write  until  the  prescribed  time," 
which  resolution  it  is  needless  to  say  he  did  not  keep. 
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The  attraction  of  Miss  Fraser's  presence  was  irresist- 
ible to  him,  and  he  would  walk  for  hours  up  and 
down  Campden  Hill  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her  pass 
on  horseback.  His  journal  for  the  next  few  months 
contains  only  painful  entries  of  the  mental  sufferings 
caused  by  Miss  Fraser's  vacillation.  Over  and  over 
again  did  he  resolve  to  set  her  free  entirely,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  point  he  declares  his  "  inability 
to  give  her  up."  The  knowledge,  communicated  by 
herself,  that  he  had  a  formidable  rival  in  the  person 
of  the  great  artist  Sir  David  Wilkie,  added  the 
agony  of  jealousy  to  his  bitter  sense  of  wrong.  "  It 
seems  quite  unaccountable,"  he  writes,  "  that  she 
should  not  either  have  refused  or  accepted  long  ago ; 
it  is  strange  that  twenty  years  affection  and  friend- 
ship should  be  overlooked  for  an  acquaintance  ot 
yesterday,  and  an  artist !  Such  was  the  train  of 
thought  during  our  field-day;  and  during  dinner 
wine  could  not  give  me  oblivion  of  the  cool  treat- 
ment which  she  seems  about  to  inflict.  As  I  lay 
down  I  endeavoured  to  pray  for  patience  and  true 
submission  to  God's  will."  It  is  singular  that  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  Miss  Fraser's  constancy 
in  refusing  him  had  been  quite  as  great  as  his  in 
pressing  his  suit.  His  nature  was  so  eminently 
responsive  to  affection  and  kindness  that  he  could 
not  understand  how  another  heart  could  remain 
insensible  to  tenderness  and  uninfluenced  by  devo- 
tion, and  the  warmth  of  her  friendly  manner  had 
been  too  often  interpreted  in  accordance  with  his 
inextinguishable  hopes.  On  the  9th  November  we 
find  the  entry  : — 

This  day  completes  twenty-four  years  in  the  service,  and 
still  a  captain,  though  tolerably  content.  Thank  God,  my 
chief,  my  only  real,  grievance  being  the  uncertain  worrying 
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state  of  things  with  E.,  which  looks  anything  but  promising 
again.  Could  I  really  trust  in  God  it  would  give  me  peace 
and  contentment  even  when  deserted  ;  for  this,  like  Epictetus' 
description  of  truth,  could  not  fail,  it  is  an  immortal  and 
eternal  thing,  bestowing  a  beauty  which  time  will  not  wither 
and  a  boldness  of  which  the  sentence  of  a  judge  cannot  deprive 
us. 

His  review  of  the  year  1828  commences  with  these 
words : — 

In  glancing  at  the  year  just  closed  I  find  nearly  all  my 
thoughts  employed  about  Miss  Fraser,  and  my  actions  influ- 
enced by  her  to  a  sinful  degree  and  the  exclusion  of  all  useful 
or  laudable  objects  :  she  was  uppermost  during  my  solitary  walk 
to  Leipzig,  and  my  journey  to  Bernburg,  where  I  met  her 
letter  formally  accepting  me  and  filling  my  heart  with  joy, 
until  her  next  arrived  to  destroy  the  fabric  she  had  raised. 

It  was  a  relief  to  all  those  friends  who  knew  of 
the  struggle  that  was  going  on,  paralysing  all  his 
powers  for  good,  when  this  uncertainty  was  termin- 
ated early  in  1829  "by  a  cool  and  decided  refusal" 
on  the  part  of  Everilda.  He  at  once  sought  active 
energetic  employment  as  the  best  hope  of  "adding  to 
time's  healing  power,"  and  at  first  applied  to  be 
attached  to  a  battery,  in  preference  to  going  abroad, 
on  account  of  his  child. 

Suffering  under  a  depression  which  he  found  it 
impossible  to  shake  off,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  the 
idea  of  going  to  Turkey,  to  take  part  in  the  war  of 
resistance  against  the  Russian  invasion,  now  took 
possession  of  him.  Thus  the  most  important  epi- 
sode in  his  life,  that  which  will  connect  his  name 
with  the  most  interesting  countries  of  the  world, 
arose  out  of  the  bitterest  trial  that  could  have  come 
to  a  nature  so  sensitive  and  so  constant  in  its  devo- 
tion as  his.  He  writes,  April  1st:  "  E.  has  been 
dearer  to  me  almost  than  life  itself,  therefore  the 
wound  is  of  the  deepest  that  mortal  could  inflict. 
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Scarcely  able  to  think,  Turkey  rose  before  my  view 
as  an  occupation  " ;  again,  "  leaning  more  decidedly 
to  the  idea  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Turkey,  if  I  can 
get  the  Master-General's  leave,  and  introductions 
from  Lord  Aberdeen." 

As  a  preparation  for  going  abroad  he  went  for 
the  first  time  to  the  Levee,  and  "after  a  most 
uncomfortable  crowd,  and  delay  in  the  large  room, 
I  was  presented  to  His  Majesty  in  a  bloody  stock- 
ing, owing  to  a  cut  from  the  broken  glass  of  the 
sedan  chair."  Everything  seemed  to  favour  his 
anxiety  for  active  and  adventurous  employment. 
Sir  William  Clinton  entered  into  his  wishes,  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  brought  his  request  for 
leave  in  order  to  see  the  campaign  in  the  East  be- 
fore Lord  Beresford,  who  gave  his  permission  that 
leave  should  be  asked,  "keeping  out  of  sight  the 
object  in  view,"  that  of  assisting  the  Turks  by  the 
counsels  of  an  artillery  officer.  After  this  the  result  of 
the  application  depended  on  Sir  Alexander  Dickson, 
at  all  times  a  most  kind  friend  to  Francis  Chesney, 
who  fully  approved  of  his  application,  and  advised 
that  it  should  be  at  once  sent  in.  On  returning  to 
his  quarters  from  a  great  display  of  pontoon  gun  and 
rocket  practice  in  honour  of  the  landing  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  name  already 
in  orders  for  six  months'  continental  leave. 

His  time  was  now  fully  occupied  in  preparations  for 
his  voyage.  These  were  hastened  by  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  near  Schumla,  which  became 
known  in  London  on  the  30th  June,  1829,  and  on  the 
10th  July  he  embarked  at  Woolwich  on  board  the 
Premier,  a  fast- sailing  clipper,  belonging  to  the  firm 
of  Niven,  Black,  and  Co.,  who  had  then  just  received 
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orders  to  ship  a  supply  of  rockets  for  the  Sultan's 
service.  His  object  was  to  form  a  rocket  corps 
for  the  defence  of  the  more  elevated  passes  of  the 
Balkan,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  he  took  out 
with  him  a  man  who  had  seen  similar  service  in 
the  battle  of  Leipzig.  Chesney  was  accompanied  by 
his  two  dogs,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a  very  strong 
recommendation  to  the  Turkish  Government  from 
Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Smith  ;  he  also  carried  with  him 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  steam  vessels,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  re-establish  in  a  great  measure  the  Sultan's 
superiority  on  the  Euxine,  besides  much  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  artillery  and  Congreve  rockets. 
He  ran  down  to  Ryde,  took  leave  of  his  little  Jane, 
made  arrangements  with  his  father  for  his  brother 
Alexander's  start  in  life,  and  for  an  improved  pro- 
vision for  his  sisters,  and  closed  his  diary  with  the 
following  entry : — 

I  hope,  with  God's  help,  ou  reaching  the  scene  of  action, 
to  be  able  to  tear  one  individual  from  my  affections  who  has 
reigned  there  unrivalled.  I  have  loved  her  not  wisely,  but  too 
well,  nor  can  I  forget  without  something  so  energetic  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  run  the  risk  under  other  circumstances.  In 
the  course  of  three  or  four  days  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  view  of  occupying  my  mind  in  assisting 
the  Turks  as  an  amateur  against  the  Eussians,  who  are  making 
an  unjust  attack,  and  one  likely  to  be  injurious  to  British  inte- 
rests were  it  successful ;  therefore  it  is  a  British  object  if  I  can 
serve  them.  And  if  the  proposed  employment  be  not  enough  to 
banish  her,  and  that  from  force  of  habit  she  still  intrudes  on 
my  thoughts  and  disturbs  my  peace,  should  I  not  remember 
that  there  are  many  apparent  sources  of  consolation,  indepen- 
dently of  the  firm  belief  that  it  is  a  message  of  mercy,  and  a 
trial  to  draw  me  to  God  ? 
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1829-1880.  The  Russians  cross  the  Balkans.  —  Chesney's 
voyage  out. — Preparations  for  the  Peace  of  Adrianople. — 
Constantinople  in  1829. — Letters  home. — Shooting  expe- 
dition to  Broussa. — Journeys  in  the  interior. — State  of  the 
country. — Adrianople. — Diebitsch. — Philippopolis. — Cross- 
ing the  Balkans. — An  awkward  rencontre. — The  cold. — A 
dangerous  mistake.  —  Another  escape.  —  Varna  and  the 
plague. — The  dogs. — Keports  to  Sir  E.  Gordon. — Society 
at  Stamboul. — Whist. —  Encouraged  to  go  to  Egypt  and 
Syria. — Archipelago. — Greek  characteristics. — Alexandria. 
— Count  Chorinsky. — Death  of  Charles  Chesney. — Routes 
to  India.  —  Cairo,  Ghizeh,  Suez,  Sinai. — Delays,  and 
Chesney's  way  of  dealing  with  them. — Koseir. — Kine. — 
Thebes  to  Wady  Haifa. — Down  the  Nile. — Lake  Menzaleh. 
— Chesney  recommends  the  undertaking  of  a  Suez  Canal. 

IT  was  not  until  1854,  when  the  Crimean  War  had 
fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe  on  the  renewed  struggle 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  that  Chesney  published 
a  small  volume  on  the  Russo-Turkish  Campaigns  of 
1 828-29,  in  which  he  discussed  the  origin  and  results 
of  the  earlier  war,  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  Peace  of  Adrianople.  The  book  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  and  went  to  a  second  edition 
almost  immediately.  Whilst  Chesney  was  sailing 
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through  the  Russian  blockading  squadron  into  the 
Dardanelles  in  July  1829,  General  Diebitsch  was 
crossing  the  Balkans  and  frustrating  all  plans  for 
defending  the  passes.  Chesney  was  hastening  to 
place  his  knowledge  as  an  artillery  officer  at  the 
service  of  the  Porte,  and  had  come  out  prepared 
to  organize  a  powerful  rocket  battery  to  command 
the  approaches  to  the  Balkans,  as  well  as  to  launch 
armed  steamers  on  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but 
meanwhile  the  Russians  had  inarched  into  Adrian- 
ople  and  dictated  their  own  terms  of  peace  to  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  then  encamped  with  his  army  outside  the 
walls  of  Constantinople.  This  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  Chesney,  whose  sympathies  were 
strongly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Turks,  and  who 
had  hoped  to  have  been  the  means  of  repairing  in 
some  degree  the  "  untoward  event  "  of  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  Chesney's  impressions  of  Constantinople, 
and  some  account  of  his  voyage,  are  given  in  the 
following  letter  to  his  widowed  sister. 

To  Mrs.  Beit. 

MY  DEAR  CHARLOTTE,  Constantinople,  Sept.  12th,  1829. 

I  presume  that  you  had  news  of  my  having  sailed  on  the 
12th  July  for  this  place  from  Alexander.  The  vessel  had  a 
fine  run  from  off  Plymouth  until  we  passed  Gibraltar,  which 
was  done  in  rather  more  that  seven  days,  and  I  could  have 
desired  it  otherwise  were  it  but  for  half  an  hour  at  that  spot 
ever  to  be  remembered  as  the  scene  of  the  extremes  of  happi- 
ness and  misery.  We  passed  it  with  a  flowing  sheet,  and  I 
could  do  no  more  than  rivet  my  eyes  on  the  different  spots 
which  brought  to  my  memory  most  powerfully  the  past,  and 
no  less  so  the  present,  when  wandering  by  alone,  and  having 
a  sister  similarly  afflicted.  .  .  . 

We  were  not  very  long  out  of  sight  of  Gibraltar  when  the 
wind  blew  directly  and  strongly  in  our  teeth,  and  so  continued 
for  nearly  four  weeks,  a  thing  almost  without  example  in  the 
placid  Mediterranean.  We  kept  the  African  shore  aboard,  of 
which  I  saw  a  good  deal,  also  something  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
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Malta,  but  much  more  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  beating 
through  the  islands,  always  close  to  some  one  or  other  of 
them,  until  we  entered  the  Dardanelles  on  the  20th  August, 
after  being  boarded  by  a  Russian  man-of-war,  which  gave  us 
the  news  of  their  army  having  reached  Adrianople. 

Our  ill-luck  as  to  wind  was  not  yet  exhausted,  and  as 
no  vessel  of  any  ordinary  qualities  can  stem  the  stream  of 
the  Hellespont  without  a  fair  wind,  I  quitted  the  fast-sail- 
ing Premier  to  accomplish  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  a  row-boat  manned  by  Greeks,  who  could  neither 
comprehend  me  or  make  themselves  understood.  I  had  an 
Irishman  with  me,  Eyan  by  name,  going  to  Constantinople, 
to  whom  I  gave  a  passage  as  my  servant,  and  whose  tongue 
was  quite  equal  to  supply  in  point  of  quantity  the  failing 
of  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  and  who  was  useful  to  me 
in  spite  of  a  tolerable  degree  of  laziness,  and  willingness  to 
employ  a  deputy  to  accomplish  whatever  he  had  to  do.  Row- 
ing against  the  wind  and  tide,  six  days  and  as  many  nights 
were  consumed  before  the  Turkish  Capital  opened  on  my 
astonished  view.  The  boatmen  required  occasional  rests, 
and  they  took  many  more  whenever  a  Saint's  day  or  any 
other  excuse  could  be  found,  to  my  great  annoyance  at  the 
time,  mixed  with  some  danger  from  flying  Turks  and  advan- 
cing Russians  ;  but  now  that  it  is  over  I  look  back  on  it  with 
pleasure,  because  I  saw  every  place  as  we  touched  coming 
along,  thus  gaining  a  good  idea  of  what  this  part  of  Turkey  is, 
and  also  of  the  character  of  the  war — evidently  unpopular 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  flying  in  all  directions 
to  their  homes,  chiefly  on  the  Asiatic  side,  seizing  boats  when 
they  could  find  them,  and  at  times  obliging  my  lazy  Greeks  to 
start  more  quickly  than  they  would  have  done  to  save  their 
boat  from  a  move  across  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  instead  of  along 
its  shore  ;  the  coast,  the  towns,  the  people,  and  the  flying 
warriors,  all  interested  me,  until  the  morning  of  the  80th  saw 
me  disembarked  and  comfortably  lodged  at  Pera,  the  part  of 
the  town  occupied  by  the  Franks  of  all  denominations. 

From  what  I  had  witnessed  as  I  came  along  I  was  not 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Sultan  had  sent  to  the  Russians  to 
name  their  own  terms,  or  nearly  so,  having,  in  fact,  no  other 
resource  when  deserted  by  his  people,  and  his  regular  troops 
pretty  well  expended  in  the  two  last  campaigns ;  this  latter 
force  had  been  substituted  for  the  Janissaries,  who  are  still 
remembered  by  the  people  with  regard,  notwithstanding  their 
cruelties  ;  in  fact  there  has  not  been  time  to  establish  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  the  people  were  divided,  nor  would  they 
assist  in  fighting  alongside  the  troops,  as  they  used  to  do  with 
the  Janissaries,  and  when  marched  to  the  theatre  of  war 
by  the  Pachas  they  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  leave  the 
contest  to  be  carried  on  by  the  new  troops.  The  Russians 
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knew  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  population  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  therefore  ventured  to  pass  the  Balkans  with  a  force 
so  small  that  they  must  have  been  ruined  had  there  been  any- 
thing to  oppose  them ;  they  reached  Adriauople,  the  ancient 
capital,  with  about  nine  thousand  men,  and  increasing  the  divi- 
sion and  discontent  by  making  no  prisoners  but  saying  to  the 
Turks,  "  Go  home,  we  are  not  at  war  with  the  people,  but  only 
with  the  Sultan."  The  latter  seems  to  continue  firm,  but, 
without  any  real  means  of  defence,  submission  was  his  only 
resource  ;  for  I  believe  he  has  not  one  half  the  number  of  the 
Russians  to  oppose  their  progress  to  the  Capital,  under  the 
walls  of  which  he  is  encamped  with  about  eight  thousand,  await- 
ing the  conditions  of  peace  to  be  settled  by  the  Emperor's  dis- 
cretion, without  any  other  limit  than  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage 
to  the  other  European  Powers.  Last  week  it  was  said  that 
the  conditions  were  already  settled  under  the  auspices  of 
England,  and  agreeably  to  the  proclamations  of  Eussia  declar- 
ing she  wished  to  make  no  conquests.  Yesterday,  however, 
there  was  an  evident  hitch,  and  the  British  and  French  Am- 
bassadors were  summoned  from  their  country  residences  to  find 
(as  I  suspect)  that  Eussia  will  not  be  so  easily  satisfied.  From 
the  first  I  expected  this,  but  it  was  the  fashion  to  believe  in 
England  that  aggrandisement  was  not  the  object.  I  suspect 
that  our  Ministers  have  been  deceived,  and  that  Eussia  may 
take  the  capital  if  she  likes,  after  which  it  will  be  too  late  to 
interfere.  Turkey  will  be  crippled  before  our  eyes,  I  expect ; 
and  if  we  go  to  war  to  save  her  we  cannot  do  it  without  a 
bloody  and  expensive  one.  However,  things  cannot  remain 
very  long  as  they  are  now,  and  a  few  days  will  determine  what 
Eussia  proposes  to  do.  As  to  myself,  I  would  lend  my  humble 
assistance  if  it  were  to  be  sanctioned  (and  there  are  some 
things  wherein  I  could  be  useful);  but  our  Government  has  been 
so  over-cautious  not  to  offend  Russia,  that  they  have  avoided 
even  the  appearance  of  any  leaning  towards  their  former  allies 
the  Turks.  This  is  enough,  or  perhaps  too  much  of  the 
images  of  existing  politics,  which  are  evidently  not  right,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  long  faces  at  the  Ambassador's  ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  how  quiet  everything  seems  in  a  capital  which  might 
be  burnt  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Eussians  within  two  days. 
It  narrowly  escaped  an  explosion  three  days  ago,  before  I 
arrived,  when  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  old  Janissaries  had 
prepared  something  in  the  shape  of  revolution,  preceded,  as 
usual,  by  a  fire,  which  was  got  under  after  destroying  some 
hundreds  of  their  slight  buildings.  Many  executions  have 
been  the  consequence,  now,  I  believe,  almost  over,  and  tran- 
quillity will  be  preserved,  provided  that  no  degrading  terms  be 
proposed  by  Eussia  so  as  to  degrade  the  Sultan  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he  was  brought  into  a 
war  in  the  infancy  of  his  great  changes,  but  he  means  to  perse- 
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vere  in  them  after  peace  is  established,  and  if  so  he  will  rank 
among  great  men. 

My  two  faithful  companions,  Muza  and  Bag,  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  after  the  game.  .  .  .  Constantinople, 
to  look  at,"  is  the  most  interesting  city  I  have  ever  seen  ;  biit 
when  you  enter  it  the  case  is  different,  for  although  mode- 
rately clean,  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  with  the  upper  stories 
projecting  beyond  the  lower,  which  causes  it  to  be  rather  dark  ; 
nor  is  there  what  would  be  called  a  good  street  in  the  whole 
city,  which  boasts  of  the  finest  situation  in  the  world.  The 
Bosphorus  is  there  about  a  mile  wide,  and  eleven  miles  long, 
joining  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  throughout 
this  distance  there  is  a  succession  of  villages,  batteries,  castles, 
and  palaces,  scattered  along  the  high  banks  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Near  to  the  opening  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  there  is  an 
inlet  of  about  three  miles,  running  from  the  Bosphorus,  which 
inlet,  of  half  a  mile  wide,  forms  the  perfect  harbour  of  Con- 
stantinople, on  one  side  of  which  stands  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Vizir  and  the  town,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
inlet  and  harbour  are  the  towns  of  Pera  and  Galata ;  whilst  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bosphorus  is  Scutari.  Thus  the  whole  is  com- 
posed of  four  towns  standing  on  five  or  six  hills,  all  rising  from 
the  water  011  rather  a  steep  ascent ;  consequently  you  have  the 
whole  around  you  as  a  panorama,  when  on  the  water,  and  when 
on  land  in  any  direction  you  see  it  less  or  more  in  the  same 
way.  At  first  I  did  not  discover  the  cause  of  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  scene,  which  is  owing  to  the  contrast  of  the 
beautiful  white  mosques,  palaces,  and  public  buildings,  with 
the  red  houses  of  the  Turks  and  the  evergreen  of  the  cypresses. 
The  resting-places  of  the  departed  are  extensive  and  filled  with 
elegant  tombs  and  cypresses,  so  as  to  be  very  pretty,  well- 
shaded,  and  the  only  public  walks  in  the  city  ;  they  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  covering  a  space  little  short  of  the  size  of 
the  rest  of  the  city.  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  inside 
three  or  four  of  the  grand  mosques.  You  enter  by  a  large 
court  surrounded  by  arcades  supported  by  marble  pillars  and 
covered  by  a  succession  of  little  domes.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  there  is  an  elegant  fountain,  with  places  all  round  for 
ablutions  of  hands  and  feet  before  the  mosque  is  entered.  The 
body  of  the  mosque  is  a  large  space  covered  by  a  dome,  having 
a  marble  mosaic  floor ;  there  are  no  pews  or  divisions,  but  the 
space  is  covered  some  feet  from  the  ground  by  thousands  of 
lamps,  which  are  lighted  on  grand  occasions.  Besides  the 
grand  court  there  are  smaller  ones,  and  also  gardens  attached, 
and  very  often  hospitals  and  schools  are  supported  by  the 
mosque.  I  saw  something  of  the  Sultan's  palace,  an  immense 
pile  of  buildings  containing  barracks,  state-apartments,  baths, 
summer-palace,  also  the  harem,  never  entered  but  by  the 
Sultan  ;  there  are  gardens,  but  ill-kept,  and  the  whole  is  a 
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good  deal  of  a  mixed  nature,  parts  attractive,  others  the  con- 
trary. The  Sultan  will  remain  at  the  camp  so  long  as  the 
Sacred  Standard  is  there,  and  which  will  return  when  peace  is 
made.  I  visited  the  camp,  which  is  not  bad,  all  things  con- 
sidered, for  Turkey,  and  there  I  dined,  or  rather  breakfasted, 
with  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Guards.  We  squatted  around 
a  low  table,  on  which  one  dish  was  served  at  a  time ;  about 
seven  were  brought  in  succession,  which  we  ate  with  our 
fingers,  a  piece  of  bread  serving  for  a  plate  ;  the  last  dish  was 
pilaf  of  rice,  which  we  ate  with  a  spoon,  and  the  only  one 
where  any  instrument  was  used ;  when  it  was  taken  away  a 
basin  was  brought  to  each  in  succession  to  wash  the  fingers. 
There  was  no  wine,  of  course;  a  dish  of  grapes  by  way  of 
dessert,  followed  by  coffee,  thick  and  strong,  without  either 
milk  or  sugar.  The  officers  are  fed  by  Government,  and,  save 
the  want  of  knives  and  forks,  it  is  good  enough  ;  what  I  saw 
was  their  common  fare,  having  been  already  served  when  I 
arrived.  I  had  just  breakfasted,  but  could  not  resist  joining 
this  singular,  interesting  meal,  and  doing  what  I  could  without 
an  appetite.  I  will  write  again  as  soon  as  I  have  formed  my 
plans.  At  times  I  feel  disposed  to  go  by  land  to  Jerusalem, 
Mount  Sinai,  and  Egypt;  at  others  to  go  home  through  Europe 
by  the  expiration  of  my  leave. 

Believe  me  ever, 

My  dear  Charlotte, 

Affectionately  yours, 
F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

In  a  letter  to  his  father,  15th  October,  he  writes : — 

To  Captain  Ohesney. 

The  excitement    here  is  pretty  well  over  since  the  signa- 
ture of  peace,*  and  although  it  is  too  heavy  upon  Turkey,  and 


*  It  is  said  that  Sultan  Mahmoud's  usual  firmness  deserted 
him  on  this  occasion,  and  that  he  shed  bitter  tears  on  affixing 
his  signature  to  what  he  justly  considered  a  disadvantageous 
and  humiliating  treaty.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  he  would  have 
continued  the  war  at  all  hazards,  had  he  been  aware  that  at 
that  moment  the  Russian  commander  had  not  more  than  from 
fifteen  thousand  to  seventeen  thousand  bayonets  ;  and  a  defec- 
tive commissariat  and  a  still  worse  medical  department  en- 
couraged disease  as  soon  as  the  invaders  reached  Adrianople. 
At  a  grand  review  which  took  place  on  the  8th  November  1829, 
and  at  which  Chesney  was  present,  there  were  scarcely  thirteen 
thousand  of  all  arms  in  the  field. — Russo-Turkish  Campaigns. 
1828-29,  p.  245. 
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on  the  whole  rather  unjust,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be 
somewhat  lasting,  because  England  will  evidently  bear  much 
before  she  risks  any  increase  to  her  burthens ;  for  which 
reason  I  expect  that  the  future  evil  of  the  Russian  increase 
of  territory  is  less  alarming  to  Ministers  than  a  war  to  restore 
Turkey  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  power  to  interpose  between  the 
Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  East :  but  the  next  messenger 
from  London  will  tell  us  how  the  great  folks  view  the  peace 
lately  ratified  by  the  Sultan,  giving  tracts  of  country  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  with  a  large  indemnity  besides.  The  Sultan  still 
remains  in  his  camp  near  the  city,  and  will  do  so  until  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  ratifies  the  peace :  he  is  occupied  in  re-organ- 
izing his  troops,  the  only  sound  policy,  because  he  must  some 
day  or  other  have  a  contest  for  the  existence  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  meantime  commerce  has  been  resumed  with  the  ports 
on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  others,  nor  have  there  been  any  of 
the  executions  which  took  place  every  day  about  the  time  of  my 
arrival,  and  everything  seems  quiet. 

I  am  but  two  days  returned  from  an  excursion  into  Asia  for 
a  fortnight,  partly  undertaken  to  shoot  pheasants,  and  partly 
on  account  of  seeing  the  silk  manufactory  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Broussa,  standing  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus  (which  I 
ascended)  and  once  the  capital  of  Turkey.  I  made  this  journey 
almost  entirely  in  company  with  a  Turk  only,  and  unable  to 
make  myself  understood  except  by  signs ;  however,  I  got  on 
tolerably  well.  I  saw  cotton  growing  for  the  first  time,  and 
Turkish  corn,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  the  mulberry  tree 
for  the  silkworms.  I  find  it  is  the  white  and  not  the  purple 
mulberry,  and  that  the  trees  are  managed  quite  differently  to 
produce  foliage  instead  of  fruit.  I  believe  they  are  both  grafted 
and  pollarded  so  as  to  be  low,  and  shoot  out  branches  quickly, 
with  a  leaf  different  to  ours.  I  met  nothing  but  civility  from 
the  Turks,  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  said  of  them,  and  they 
allowed  me  to  see  their  mosques,  and  ascend  the  minaret,  both 
of  which  are  most  unusual  indulgences  for  a  Christian. 

Muza  surpassed  himself,  and  enabled  me  to  kill  a  good  many 
pheasants  near  the  original  spot  from  whence  they  were  first 
transported  to  Europe. 

I  returned  in  lucky  time  for  a  great  treat  in  accompanying 
the  Ambassador  (Sir  Robert  Gordon)  and  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  who  is  here,  over  the  Seraglio  or  Palace  of  the  Sultan, 
who  ordered  us  to  be  shown  everything,  or  nearly  so  ;  and,  the 
women  being  absent,  we  saw  the  apartments,  the  harem,  with 
other  things  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  before  by  any  stranger.  The 
rooms  of  the  palace  are  on  a  grand  scale,  with  very  little 
furniture  beyond  the  divan  or  sofas  all  round  the  room  ;  the 
floors  are  matted,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  covered  with 
gilding,  and  plenty  of  mirrors  on  the  former.  The  Sultan's 
State  apartments  exceed,  I  think,  those  of  other  palaces  I  -have 
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seen  in  Germany  or  France  ;  there  are  many  marble  baths 
among  them  of  the  neatest  construction,  and  every  now  and 
then  you  meet  with  a  basin  and  jug  in  them  for  washing, 
of  gold.  The  harems — a  summer  and  winter  one — are  less 
ornamented  than  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  a  gallery  of  communication  for  the 
Sultan,  but  the  rooms  are  sufficiently  elegant  and  entirely 
without  that  species  of  seclusion  of  which  one  hears  so  much  ; 
for  although  no  one  can  see  through  the  trellised  windows,  yet 
the  women  can  see  out  with  perfect  ease,  and  instead  of  having 
some  hundreds  (as  was  said)  I  believe  there  are  but  four  or 
seven.  Their  garden  is  in  a  sunken  spot,  so  that  they  neither 
can  see  nor  be  seen  whilst  taking  the  air  in  it,  but  it  is  nicely 
kept,  and  particularly  pretty,  a  pond  for  golden  fish  at  one  end, 
citrons  the  prevailing  fruit,  and  roses  the  most  abundant 
flower,  with  a  profusion  of  creepers  covering  entirely  the  dead 
wall  that  encloses  this  interesting  spot.  In  one  part  of  the 
building  pipes,  coffee,  sweetmeats,  and  sherbet,  were  presented 
to  us.  The  coffee  is  given  in  small  china  cups  with  a  golden  one 
to  support  it,  resembling  an  elegantly  chased  egg-cup.  The 
sherbet  is  made  of  honey,  milk,  and  other  such  things,  iced  ;  it 
was  (though  sweet)  very  agreeable.  The  preserved  sweetmeats 
I  did  not  taste,  as  the  same  spoon  was  in  use  by  others  ;  but  I 
ate  one  of  their  cakes,  when  we  afterwards  went  into  the 
kitchen,  which  proved  very  good,  for  the  Turks  are,  I  believe, 
famous  at  making  them.  I  lost,  by  absence,  an  opportunity  of 
tasting  their  cookery  at  the  camp,  where  a  dinner  was  given 
to  the  Ambassador,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  have  made  one, 
although  it  has  already  chanced  that  I  dined  there  with  some 
of  the  officers.  Besides  my  excursion  to  Asia  I  have  made 
others  in  different  directions.  The  country  is  beautiful  and 
grand.  Altogether  I  am  greatly  interested  with  Turkey  ;  the 
travelling,  however,  is  miserable,  there  being  no  inns,  and 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  any  lodging.  I  was  glad  to  sleep 
in  a  barber's  shop,  without  a  bed,  the  last  night  of  being  out, 
and  1  expect  more  of  this,  if  not  rougher  fare,  during  my  coming 
journey,  on  horseback,  to  Adrianople  and  Schurnla.  God  pre- 
serve you  and  all  the  rest  in  such  health  as  is  mine  at  present, 
which  I  hope  will  be  continued  to  me. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

Time  passed  agreeably  in  Constantinople,  where 
Chesney  made  many  friends,  among  them  David  Ross 
of  Bladensburg,  then  a  young  attache  at  the  Embassy, 
with  whom  the  friendship  was  renewed  in  later  life, 
when  both  were  residents  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
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He  made  many  shooting  expeditions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Starnboul,  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dogs  as  of  himself,  in  which  he  sometimes  out- 
walked even  his  four-footed  companions  ;  for  we  find 
entries  in  his  diary  more  than  once,  "  the  dogs  too 
tired  to  eat."  These  faithful  friends  accompanied 
him  in  the  pleasant  shooting  expedition  to  Asia 
already  referred  to,  and  he  speaks  of  "  swimming 
about  with  Muza  in  a  great  natural  bath  outside 
the  city  of  Broussa."  He  started  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, in  company  with  a  friend  Mr.  Jones,  and  a 
Turkish  sportsman,  with  whom  he  "  slept  in  a  shed 
near  a  marsh,  keeping  out  the  malaria  with  punch, 
which  removed  the  previous  ill-humour  caused  by 
the  place."  On  the  3rd  October,  his  companions 
returned  to  Constantinople,  having  had  good  sport, 
and  Chesney  proceeded  alone  in  the  direction  of 
Broussa,  experiencing  "  all  the  difficulties  to  be  ex- 
pected when  working  by  dumb  signs,"  especially 
when  it  became  a  question  of  procuring  the  means 
of  washing.  He  had  an  unpleasant  meeting  with 
some  Turks  who  mistook  him  for  a  Russian,  and 
wished  to  take  away  his  gun,  threatening  to  shoot 
him,  but  he  managed  to  convince  them  of  his  nation- 
ality, and,  with  this  single  exception,  he  everywhere 
experienced  hospitality  and  tolerably  good  fare.  We 
find  chronicled  a  good  supper  and  better  wine  (white 
Broussa)  in  the  house  of  a  hospitable  Armenian: 
"  returned  to  a  breakfast  of  fruit,  cheese,  and  wine 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  swim."  He  saw  a 
great  deal  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  people,  sleeping 
in  their  houses,  and  living  on  their  food.  He  also 
purchased  horses  for  his  forthcoming  journey  to 
Schurnla,  and,  provided  with  the  Sultan's  firman, 
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he,  a  young  friend  Mr.   Peach,  and   a  man  called 
Riga,  started  early  on  28th  October. 

It  was  already  late  in  the  season  for  such  a 
journey,  but  the  weather  at  first  promised  well. 
It  soon  changed  to  drenching  rain,  through  which 
the  travellers  rode  day  after  day  over  roads  so  miser- 
able that  only  very  slow  progress  was  possible. 
They  reached  Adrianople  on  the  2nd  November, 
having  put  up  on  the  way  thither  in  stables  or  sheds, 
sometimes  shooting  plover  as  they  went  along,  which 
they  cooked  for  dinner  as  best  they  could.  The  road 
was  enlivened  by  meeting  parties  of  Turks  armed 
with  lances,  and  Albanians  and  Bulgarians  returning 
to  re- take  possession  of  their  houses,  as  soon  as  they 
were  evacuated  by  the  Russians.  An  officer  on  his 
way  to  Constantinople  with  despatches  from  St. 
Petersburg  informed  the  travellers  that  the  rati- 
fications of  peace  had  just  been  exchanged  at 
Adrianople.  Towards  that  town  they  pressed  on 
across  a  wide  waste  of  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm  of  an  awful 
character,  and  arrived  long  after  dark,  drenched  and 
miserably  cold,  at  the  deserted  village  of  Charistan. 
Happily  a  Turkish  family  had  just  arrived  in  their 
araba,  and,  without  even  waiting  to  divest  themselves 
of  their  wet  garments,  these  good  people  filled  a 
stable  with  clean  straw,  lighted  a  fire  in  one  corner 
of  it,  and  left  the  travellers  fairly  well  housed  for  the 
night,  and  able  to  dry  their  clothes  and  cook  some 
sorb  of  a  meal.  The  wind  continued  during  a  cold 
bleak  ride  next  day  to  Lourli  Bourgas,  which 
Chesney  describes  as  prettily  situated  in  a  valley, 
and  containing  three  mosques  and  about  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Many  of  these  were  Greeks,  who 
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were  afraid  lest  they  should  be  punished  by  the 
Turks,  now  that  the  Russians  had  gone,  "  probably 
being  conscious,"  Chesney  remarks,  "  that  they 
deserved  it."  Sometimes  plover  and  black  game 
would  tempt  them  to  ramble  off  to  the  hills  in  oppo- 
site directions,  often  missing  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting  and  wandering  about  in  search  of  each- other 
and  of  their  horses  ;  sometimes  the  baggage-pony, 
laden  with  their  cloaks,  would  stray  away  and  cause 
delay  until  brought  back  by  a  party  of  honest  Bul- 
garian peasants. 

Adrianople,  however,  was  reached  at  last,  when, 
drenched  and  weary,  and  Chesney's  grey  gone  lame, 
they  fully  appreciated  the  comfort  of  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  Consul  and  his  wife,  the  luxury 
of  a  warm  bath,  and  the  satisfaction  of  well-cooked 
food.  Mrs.  Develuz  was  a  Livonian,  who  did  the 
honours  of  her  house  with  genuine  hospitality.  In 
Mr.  Develuz,  Chesney  found  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  high  attainments,  to  whose  warm-hearted  kind- 
ness he  ever  felt  greatly  indebted.  The  travellers 
remained  a  fortnight  at  the  Consulate,  where  they 
were  joined  every  evening  by  one  or  more  of  the 
Russian  generals,  who,  while  smoking  their  pipes 
and  drinking  coffee,  would  become  very  communi- 
cative on  the  subject  of  the  war,  relating  its  various 
incidents  and  events  with  spirit,  and  enlarging  with 
the  utmost  impartiality  upon  the  cruelties  committed 
by  their  own  soldiers  after  storming  a  town,  and 
especially  on  the  horrors  perpetrated  on  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Cossacks  who,  having  settled  in 
what  was  then  Turkey,  and  having  become  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  had  remained  loyal  to  him  and  had 
refused  to  join  the  invaders.  Stories  were  told  by 
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young  Russian  officers  which  made  the  travellers' 
blood  run  cold  and  their  hair  stand  on  end.  The 
Russians  admitted  a  loss  of  50,000  men  during 
the  war,  of  whom  half  had  perished  in  that  year 
(1829)  in  the  provinces,  while  10,000  had  died  at 
Varna  of  the  plague.  Mr.  Develuz  took  Chesney 
and  Mr.  Peach  to  call  on  "  little  bustling  Marshal 
Diebitsch,"  as  he  is  described  in  the  journal.  They 
saw  him  frequently  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
sometimes  surrounded  by  Turkish  Pashas,  sometimes 
in  company  with  Count  Orloff,  then  going  as  Am- 
bassador to  Constantinople.  There  were  reviews, 
illuminations,  and  fireworks  in  celebration  of  the 
peace,  to  pass  the  time,  and  Adrianople  itself  offered 
features  of  interest  in  its  beautiful  mosques,  es- 
pecially that  of  Sultan  Selim,  with  its  tall  and 
graceful  minaret,  and  the  Grand  Mosque,  to  which 
they  were  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Develuz  to  see 
the  Mussulmans  at  prayer.  "  This,"  he  writes, 
"  commenced  by  singing  from  the  Koran  in  a 
beautiful  clear  voice  ;  the  Turkish  women  were  in 
the  rear  under  the  gallery,  and  with  them  we  saw 
one  of  the  loveliest  girls  imaginable,  quite  a  picture 
of  Grecian  beauty." 

On  the  16th  November  Chesney  and  Peach 
mounted  their  horses  at  3  A.M.,  and,  taking  a  reluc- 
tant leave  of  their  kind  host  and  hostess,  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  Schumla.  The  cold  was  now  becom- 
ing severe,  rain  was  constantly  succeeded  by  snow, 
flocks  of  wild  swans  and  of  bustards  were  flying 
south,  and  these  afforded  our  travellers  some  sport 
as  they  approached  Philippopolis,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  Greek  Archbishop,  and 
introduced  by  him  to  a  Turk  who  had  twenty- five 
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years  before  spent  two  months  on  board  H.M.S. 
Argos,  and  who  still  retained  some  knowledge  of 
English.  This  man  was  delighted  to  meet  two 
English  travellers  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
airing  his  few  words  of  their  language.  From  him 
they  acquired  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the 
campaign  of  1828.  Their  quarters  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace  were  miserably  cold,  but  they  were 
hospitably  entertained  at  dinner  by  His  Highness's 
nephew,  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  jovial 
turn,  and  to  have  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  punch 
concocted  by  Mr.  Peach  as  to  become  imprudently 
talkative  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  priesthood. 
Chesney  remarks  that  it  was  only  Peach's  uncon- 
trollable laughter  over  his  anecdotes  that  restored 
him  to  a  little  more  caution.  The  Archbishop  was 
a  man  of  culture  and  information,  and  in  his  society 
the  travellers  spent  several  agreeable  evenings. 

They  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  for 
their  onward  journey,  but,  once  more  mounted  on 
the  30th  November,  they  faced  the  ascent  of  the 
Balkans,  which  begins  at  four  hours'  distance  from 
Sophia,  and  continued  ascending  the  whole  of  the 
1st  of  December,  finding  it  necessary  to  give  their 
horses  a  rest  every  two  hours.  Here  they  met 
with  an  adventure  which  might  have  been  attended 
with  unpleasant  consequences.  They  were  passing  a 
post  occupied  by  Albanians,  whence  several  fierce 
dogs  rushed  out  and  attacked  them  furiously — so 
furiously,  indeed,  that  Chesney  was  obliged  in  self- 
defence  to  draw  out  his  pistol  and  fire,  by  which 
one  of  the  dogs  was  wounded.  Upon  this  the  whole 
body  of  Albanians  rushed  out  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  ;  Riga,  much  alarmed,  called  to  Chesney 
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and  Peach  to  prepare  their  arms,  an  attack  being 
apparently  inevitable,  and  the  numbers  were  so 
unequal  that  the  travellers  must  have  had  the  worst 
of  it,  had  not  a  party  ascending  the  mountain  from 
the  opposite  side  come  in  between  the  travellers  and 
their  assailants  and  given  them  time  to  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  muskets.  Riding  on  as  rapidly  as 
the  nature  of  the  road  admitted,  they  reached  Ver- 
koffsky  in  safety,  and,  calling  at  the  Pasha's  to  ask 
hospitality,  were  sent  by  him  to  the  Bishop's  palace  ; 
the  Pasha's  Kavass  followed  them  with  anxious 
enquiries  as  to  their  comfort,  and  he  showed  them 
altogether  so  much  civility  that  Chesney  determined 
to  halt  at  Verkoffsky  for  a  day  or  two,  tempted  chiefly 
to  this  by  the  Pasha's  offer  of  a  day's  shooting  at  deer, 
wolves,  and  bears.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  during  the 
night  frustrated  this  project,  and  cooled  the  Pasha's 
zeal  for  the  chase ;  but  did  not  deter  Chesney  and 
his  friend  from  prosecuting  their  journey.  They 
rode  day  after  day  through  snow  so  deep  that  their 
wearied  horses  could  scarcely  be  urged  along,  putting 
up  at  night  in  Bulgarian  huts,  where,  although 
nothing  like  comfort  was  to  be  had,  they  invariably 
met  with  kindness  and  hospitality. 

Widdiu  was  their  next  halting-place.  Thence 
they  followed  the  course  of  the  Danube,  still  through 
deep  snow  and  intense  cold,  through  Nicopolis  to 
Chibra,  a  spot  interesting  to  them  on  account  of  the 
affair  which  took  place  there  against  the  Russians. 
On  their  way  they  came  upon  the  body  of  a  man 
lying  in  the  snow,  apparently  frozen  to  death. 
Chesney  dismounted,  carried  him  into  a  hut,  and 
after  some  hours  succeeded  in  restoring  animation ; 
nor  did  he  leave  him  until  he  saw  him  tolerably 
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recovered,  and  clothed  in  warm  sheep-skins  which  he 
provided.  A  long  and  dreary  ride  through  a  reedy, 
marshy  valley  covered  with  deep  snow  along  the 
Danube  to  Kosledy,  brought  them  to  the  River  Lorn, 
which  they  crossed  on  the  ice,  and  arrived  after  dark 
at  Salanitza.  In  the  dark  of  the  evening  Chesney 
descried  through  the  gloom  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  troop  of  wolves  stealing  noiselessly  along  in 
single  file.  He  got  out  his  gun  as  quickly  as  his 
half-benumbed  hands  would  allow,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  pulling  the  trigger,  when  one  of  his  com- 
panions called  out  that  they  were  traineaux,  sledges 
laden  with  people  making  their  way  painfully  through 
the  snow. 

They  reached  Schumla  on  the  1st  day  of  the  year 
1830.  "  We  are  quartered,"  he  writes,  "at  the 
Greek  Bishop's,  who  either  has  little,  or  is  unwilling 
to  give  it ;  for  our  supper  last  night  proved  bad, 
and  our  room  small  and  dirty."  The  works  of 
Schumla  possessed  great  interest  for  Chesney ;  ma- 
terials for  an  account  of  the  war  collected  on  the 
spot  were  accumulating  rapidly,  and  on  his  return 
to  Constantinople  these  were  submitted  to  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  for  the  information  of  Ministers  at  home. 
At  Schumla,  Chesney  was  joined  by  Lieutenant 
Slade,*  who  was  also  making  the  late  campaign  a 
subject  of  professional  study,  and  who  returned  with 
him  to  Stamboul.  Together  they  climbed  Chingal 
mountain.  At  a  steep  part  of  the  descent,  Chesney's 
pony  fell  on  the  very  edge  of  a  deep  gulley,  and 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Adolphus  Slade,  E.N.,  or  Moushuroon 
Pasha.  He  was  sent  out  to  Constantinople  to  introduce  the 
English  naval  system,  lived  there  many  years,  and  wrote  the 
well-known  Travels  in  Turkey. 
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rolled  upon  him  so  that  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  extricate  himself  from  his  perilous  position. 
"  I  effected  this  at  length,"  he  says,  "  without  the 
slightest  injury,  but  not  feeling  half  thankful  enough 
for  such  a  merciful  escape."  This  was  the  furthest 
point  of  their  journey  northwards.  On  the  8th  they 
turned  their  horses'  heads  towards  Varna,  descending 
with  difficulty  the  steep  hill  near  Pravadi,  and,  passing 
through  the  burnt  and  almost  deserted  town,  where 
they  asked  shelter  for  the  night  of  the  Russian  officer 
still  quartered  there,  who  gave  them  a  "  supper  fit 
only  for  the  hungry,  and  some  hay  for  a  bed."  Little 
impressed  by  his  hospitality  they  rode  on  towards 
Varna,  and  very  imprudently  asked  permission  to 
enter  the  town.  They  had  heard  of  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  within  its  walls,  but  were  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  the  sight  of  heaps  of  plague-infected  clothes, 
about  to  be  burnt,  through  which  they  had  to  pass 
as  they  rode  into  the  town.  They  were  thankful  to 
leave  the  place  next  day,  escorted  by  the  A.D.C.  of 
the  General  in  command,  under  whose  guidance  they 
lost  their  way,  and  wandered  about  for  hours  in  the 
dark  before  arriving  at  Kooligi.  For  many  days 
after  this  visit  to  Varna,  Chesney  and  his  companions 
watched  each  other  with  uneasy  feelings,  dreading 
the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  plague ; 
but  happily  they  had  escaped  infection. 

At  Kooligi  they  were  kindly  received  by  the 
Russian  officers,  who  saw  them  off  for  Schumla  next 
day,  as  fast  as  their  half-starved  and  jaded  horses 
could  carry  them.  Thence  they  turned  their  faces 
towards  Adrianople,  and  re-crossing  the  Balkans 
Chesney  descended  as  far  as  Shipka  on  foot,  as  it 
was  scarcely  safe  to  ride  down  so  steep  a  part  of  the 
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mountain ;  indeed,  even  during  the  more  moderate 
descent  from  Shipka  to  Kazanlik,  his  wretched 
starved  horse  fell  with  him,  and,  rolling  over  him, 
injured  his  leg  and  knee  so  seriously  that  his  jour- 
ney was  performed  for  the  next  few  days  in  great 
pain.  The  plague  had  reached  Adrianople  before 
them,  and  although  Chesney,  with  his  friends  Peach 
and  Slade,  halted  there  for  some  days,  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Madame  Develuz,  he  was  by  no  means  free 
from  apprehension,  and  was  glad  to  find  himself  and 
his  party  again  on  horseback  and  in  the  free  open 
country  on  the  26th.  They  pushed  on  rapidly 
towards  Constantinople,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
29th.  "  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  my  lodgings  "  (we 
quote  from  the  journal)  "  with  uncomfortable  feelings, 
lest  anything  should  be  wrong  with  my  friends  the 
dogs ;  but  on  the  door  being  opened,  I  saw  them  in 
good  case,  save  that  they  did  not  know  me  at  first." 
The  poor  fellows  cannot  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
getting  even  a  passing  sniff  at  their  master  before 
they  saw  him,  or  they  would  not  have  been  outdone 
by  Kedar,  a  handsome  black  pointer  which  was  left 
at  "  Packolet  "  when  Chesney  went  to  China  in  1 843. 
On  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  he  hung 
his  cloak  on  its  usual  peg  in  the  hall.  The  dogs  had 
gone  to  bed  in  the  stable  before  his  arrival.  On 
coming  in  the  next  morning  Kedar  sniffed  at  his 
master's  cloak,  and  then  rushed  up  to  his  bedroom 
door,  and  scratched  and  whined  to  be  let  in  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy. 

Dread  of  the  plague  prevailed  everywhere  at  Con- 
stantinople, even  at  the  Embassy ;  but  so  anxious 
was  Sir  R.  Gordon  for  information  as  to  the  relative 
positions  of  Turkey  and  Russia  in  the  provinces,  that 
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he  at  once  invited  Chesney  to  dinner,  although  freshly 
arrived  from  the  infected  districts.  "  I  talked  too 
eagerly,"  reports  the  diary,  "  on  the  subject  of  the 
Russian  war."  His  eagerness,  however,  thoroughly 
aroused  the  Ambassador's  interest,  and  he  asked  for 
a  detailed  report  of  all  that  Chesney  had  seen  and 
learnt  respecting  the  war  itself,  the  resources  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  feeling  of  the  people.  There 
were  many  besides  Chesney  in  Constantinople  at 
that  time  who  considered  the  honour  of  England 
compromised  by  the  defeat  of  Turkey  and  the  peace 
of  Adrianople,  and  who  were  strenuously  urging  that 
war  should  be  resumed  with  the  support  of  England, 
rather  than  that  Turkey  should  submit  to  terms  so 
humiliating. 

For  the  moment  the  letters  which  he  found  await- 
ing him  from  home  absorbed  his  attention.  "  With 
deep  thankfulness,"  he  wrote,  "I  record  that  my 
darling  child  is  well,  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  and 
relations,  with  one  sad  exception,  that  of  my  dear 
brother  Charles,  who  is  suffering  with  an  abscess  in 
the  spine,  which  has  brought  on  alarming  debility. 
Everything  was  calculated  to  make  me  uneasy;  at 
first  I  felt  as  if  the  loss  of  my  earliest  companion  and 
dearest  brother  was  certain,  leaving  a  wife  and  five 
helpless  children ;  but  afterwards  I  indulged  in  hope 
that  God  may  be  pleased  to  spare  him.  I  regretted 
my  absence  and  distance."  Subsequent  accounts 
seemed  to  justify  the  hope  which  he  entertained. 
He  therefore  gave  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land to  be  near  his  brother,  and  he  set  himself  to 
work  to  throw  the  notes  which  he  had  made  through- 
out his  journey  into  the  form  of  a  voluminous  report, 
which  Sir  Robert  Gordon  intended  to  forward  to  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  one  of  Chesney's 
characteristics  through  life  to  be  ever  sanguine  of 
results.  The  mention  of  the  Duke  raised  a  hope  of 
employment  which  might  lead  to  distinction,  and 
simultaneously  with  this  hope  there  arose,  the  diary 
records,  "  in  a  corner  of  his  heart,"  another  hope  that 
distinction  and  success  might  lead  to  a  change  in 
Miss  Eraser's  sentiments  towards  him. 

More  than  two  months  passed  pleasantly  at  Con- 
stantinople, while  he  was  awaiting  a  reply  to  the 
political  questions  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
home  authorities.  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  hospitality 
drew  together  at  the  Embassy  most  evenings  a  plea- 
sant circle,  in  which  the  position  of  Turkey  and  the 
aims  of  Russia  constituted  a  never-failing  subject  of 
conversation,  after  which  a  rubber  of  whist  was  sure 
to  follow,  to  Chesney's  great  satisfaction.  He  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  game,  and  played  well; 
an  indifferent  partner  remained  a  trial  to  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  many  are  the  entries  in  his  private 
diary  deploring  his  irritability  when  So-and-so  "played 
execrably."  For  instance :  tl  Lost  my  money  at  whist, 
and  did  not  bear  it  with  all  the  indifference  one  ought, 
remembering  that  when  the  thing  is  done,  it  is  useless 
to  bring  bad  play  into  question :  it  is  better  to  let 
one's  partner  live  and  learn."  Sometimes  the  little 
party  of  intimates  would  meet  at  the  British  Con- 
sul's, Mr.  Cartwright's,  sometimes  at  Mr.  Hanson's, 
the  banker's.  Everywhere  Chesney  was  in  request; 
he  was  not  allowed  to  dine  alone  during  all  that 
winter.  Towards  the  end  of  March  his  hope  of 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
under  4?g!tter  conditions  for  the  former,  were  fading 
his  thoughts  were  turning  towards  Egypt 
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and  the  Holy  Land.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  had  often 
expressed  to  him  a  wish  for  information  respecting 
Egypt,  but  had  latterly  ceased  to  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  Chesney  mentions  going  to  the  Embassy 
with  some  reluctance  (remembering  the  proverb, 
"Ne  cours  pas  apres  un  homme  qui  ne  t'appelle 
pas  ")  to  speak  about  rocket  batteries  and  Russian 
corn-stores,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  Ambassador 
asked  about  the  plan  of  his  journey,  adding  that  he 
should  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  employing 
him,  paying  his  expenses,  and — 

not  requiring  much  ;  chiefly  to  know  whether  the  provinces 
were  really  in  revolt  or  in  a  state  of  defection.  I  replied  that 
if  I  had  no  bad  news  from  England,  and  he  thought  me  capable, 
I  would  undertake  his  commission  with  the  more  pleasure  that 
my  chief  object  in  coming  to  Turkey  was  employment  of  the 
mind,  etc.  I  mentioned  my  leave's  expiring  in  August,  which 
would  make  little  difference  if  he  mentioned  the  thing.  He 
said  he  would  do  so,  and  I  presume  to  the  Duke.  I  spoke  of 
the  fortresses  in  Asia,  a  line  of  separation  from  the  Kussians, 
as  an  object  of  future  importance,  which  he  tacitly  admitted, 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  also  of  the  little  pro- 
spect of  our  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Turks,  making  it  evident 
that  he  does  not  expect  we  shall  interfere. 

This  conversation  decided  Chesney's  course.  The 
accounts  of  his  brother  Charles  continued  very  alarm- 
ing, and  he  had  hesitated  whether  to  return  to  Eng- 
land at  once  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  once 
more.  He  reflected,  however,  that  his  presence 
could  do  no  real  good,  and  that  he  was  more  likely 
to  increase  his  power  of  being  useful  to  his  brother's 
children  by  remaining  abroad.  This  decision  taken, 
he  hired  a  small  schooner  (the  Mary},  paid  his  fare- 
well visit  to  the  Embassy,  receiving  Sir  Robert's 
final  instructions,  and  sailed  for  Smyrna  on  the  5th 
April  1830,  in  company  with  Captain  Gror 
had  proposed  himself  for  compagnon  de  voyaaf.  ' 
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Johnson  said  that  few  friendships  could  survive  the 
jolting  of  a  post-chaise  between  London  and  Brighton, 
and  the  test  may  equally  apply  to  the  intimacy  of 
two  men  of  dissimilar  tastes  and  opinions  on  board  a 
small  schooner.  Chesney  and  Captain  Gordon  were 
completely  unsuited  to  one  another,  and,  having 
mutually  made  this  discovery  before  they  reached 
Smyrna,  they  agreed  to  separate  on  their  arrival  at 
that  place.  On  the  Sunday  before,  we  find  this 
entry  in  the  diary : — 

Sunday,  llth. — While  Captain  Gordon  was  on  deck  I  rather 
hurried  over  the  morning  prayers,  and  was  reading  the  lessons 
last  when  he  came  down  and,  noticing  the  circumstance,  sat 
down  to  do  the  same.  This  shows  the  power  of  example  and 
the  weakness  on  my  part  to  be'  wanting  in  the  necessary 
courage  to  do  what  I  wish  and  feel  to  be  right.  Why  should 
I  be  ashamed  to  appear  to  wish  to  become  the  soldier  of  Christ, 
and  especially  now,  when  I  am  about  to  visit  the  ground  where 
He  blessed  and  taught  others  ? 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  he  is  not 
fair  towards  himself.  He  had  a  great  dislike  to  a 
certain  style  of  religious  phraseology  of  which  he  had 
heard  a  good  deal — to  anything,  in  fact,  approaching 
to  cant  ;  but  his  own  reserve  on  sacred  subjects 
arose  chiefly  from  the  fear  lest  his  practice  and 
his  inner  life  should  fall  short  of  their  verbal 
expression. 

While  delayed  at  Smyrna  until  a  vessel  should  be 
sailing  to  Alexandria,  Chesney  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  W.) 
Hoste,  of  H.M.S.  Wasp,  to  accompany  him  on  a 
cruise  to  Nauplia.  This  proposal  was  the  more 
agreeable  to  him  that  he  entertained  a  warm  friend- 
ship for  that  officer.  From  Nauplia  a  schooner  took 
him  on  to  Syra,  where  he  found  a  brig  in  quarantine 
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going  to  Alexandria  in  a  few  days.  He  employed 
his  spare  time  in  visiting  Paros,  Antiparos,  Naxos, 
with  its  marble  quarries  and  its  then  newly  dis- 
covered grotto,  Delos,  with  its  tornbs  and  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  other  islands,  hurrying  back  to  Syra  on 
the  15th  only  to  find  that  the  vessel  for  Alexandria 
would  not  be  ready  to  sail  for  three  days.  These 
delays  were  irritating,  and  he  notes  down :  "  Finished 
my  letters  amidst  the  horrible  squalling  of  the 
Greeks,  thought  by  them  to  be  singing,  though,  like 
their  dancing,  the  most  unlike  possible,  and  the 
failure  of  their  lungs  is  my  only  hope  of  quiet.  Of 
all  places  in  which  to  spend  the  Sabbath,  Greece  is 
the  most  deplorable."  He  more  than  once  alludes  to 
"  that  horribly  discordant  nasal  voice  which  they 
call  or  mean  to  be  singing,"  and  is  by  no  means  com- 
plimentary to  the  musical  powers  of  the  Greeks  ; 
indeed,  he  had  not  by  any  means  a  favourable  opinion 
of  this  people,  and  was  fond  of  contrasting  their 
astuteness  and  insincere  politeness  with  the  sturdy 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  the  Turkish  peasantry. 

On  the  21st  May  he  got  off  from  Syra,  and  to  his 
great  satisfaction  found  himself  the  only  passenger 
on  board  the  brig  ;  he  records  making  his  "first 
attempt  (and  with  success)  at  taking  the  sun's  altitude 
to  ascertain  the  latitude,''  and  remarks  "that  no 
place  could  be  more  favourable  for  the  essay  than  the 
Archipelago,  where  the  position  of  the  islands  at  once 
ascertains  the  correctness  of  the  observation,  or  the 


reverse." 


With  a  favourable  breeze  "  whisking  them  rapidly 
along,"  they  sighted  the  low,  sandy  coast  of  Egypt 
on  the  26th,  and  let  go  their  anchor  abreast  of  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,  and  nearly  opposite  Napoleon's  Mount. 
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Chesney's  first  object  on  reaching  Alexandria  was  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Chorinsky,  an  Aus- 
trian nobleman,  who  was  looking  out  for  a  travelling 
companion  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  Consul  was 
absent  at  Rosetta,  but  the  two  travellers  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Briggs,  and  were  favourably  impressed 
with  each  other.  Count  Chorinsky  was  a  man  of 
considerable  literary  attainments,  agreeable  social 
qualities,  and  an  easy-going  disposition.  There  was 
one  point,  however,  which  frequently  caused  annoy- 
ance to  his  more  active  and  energetic  companion. 
The  Count  was  indolent ;  the  difficulty  of  getting  him 
out  of  bed  at  an  early  hour,  or  of  rousing  his  enthu- 
siasm enough  to  induce  him  to  make  an  effort  for 
the  accomplishment  of  some  given  end,  was  a  little 
trying  to  his  fellow-traveller. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Chesney  left  Constan- 
tinople under  serious  apprehensions  with  regard  to 
the  health  of  his  brother  Charles.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  death  met  him  at  Alexandria.  We  quote 
his  own  words : — 

Sitting  down  to  read  the  papers  quietly,  my  eye  almost 
immediately  caught  sight  of  my  poor  brother's  name.  Long  in 
suspense  and  doubt,  this  seemed  a  thing  I  could  not  believe, 
and  I  felt  this  inexpressible  loss  faintly  indeed,  driving  it  from 
my  mind  as  if  it  were  untrue,  and  yet  again  searching  out  the 
name  to  convince  myself,  where  too  fatally  there  was  no  doubt. 
In  this  indescribable  state  I  went  to  the  look-out  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  defences,  and  then  to  the  Pasha's  with  a 
sorrowful  feeling,  which  I  lost  in  his  presence.  Home  and 
striving  to  implore  Almighty  direction  as  to  what  I  should  do, 
what  course  pursue.  I  wished  to  do  right,  but,  0  God  !  how 
hard  and  callous  seems  my  heart  on  losing  this  affectionate 
and  kind  brother,  this  active  Christian  and  good  Samaritan, 
who  is  doubtless  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  that  faith  which 
produced  other  great  virtues.  He  has  left  many  helpless  chil- 
dren, of  whom  I  must  think  ;  and  if  I  can  really  serve  them, 
may  the  result  of  my  night's  consideration  be  to  go  to  them 
without  loss  of  time. 
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His  calculations,  however,  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  even  by  sailing  immediately  for  Malta, 
where  there  would  have  been  twenty  days'  quaran- 
tine, nearly  four  months  must  have  elapsed  since  his 
brother's  death  (which  had  taken  place  at  Chelten- 
ham on  the  3rd  April  1830)  before  he  could  reach 
England,  and  that  all  arrangements  must  have  been 
already  made  for  his  widow  and  children  long 
before  August.  The  Consul- General,  Mr.  Barker, 
had  put  into  his  hands  at  Alexandria  a  list  of  queries 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Peacock,  of  the  India  House,  re- 
specting the  advantages  of  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
routes  to  India,  which,  added  to  the  political  mission 
entrusted  to  him  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  on  the 
position  of  Egypt  towards  Turkey,  under  the  rule  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  caused  him  to  decide  that  nothing 
short  of  absolute  duty  should  induce  him  to  throw 
up  a  mission,  fraught  with  such  important  possi- 
bilities. 

His  mind  was  intensely  occupied  with  the  subject 
of  an  improved  line  of  communication  with  India, 
either  by  the  so-called  overland  route  or  by  that 
through  Mesopotamia.  He  had  touched  upon  the 
subject  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon  when  undertaking 
the  Reports  on  the  condition  and  resources  of  Egypt, 
and  had  brought  it  prominently  forward  in  his  letters 
from  Alexandria  to  the  Ambassador  even  before  he 
had  received  Mr.  Peacock's  intelligent  queries.  The 
more  he  dwelt  upon  the  matter  the  more  did  its  great 
importance  and  its  feasibility  take  possession  of  him. 
With  his  usual  tendency  to  persuade  himself  that  a 
good  object  had  but  to  be  presented  in  the  proper 
quarter  to  be  sure  of  adoption  by  Government,  he 
saw  in  the  realisation  of  one  or  perhaps  both  these 
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schemes  great  results  for  England  and  distinction 
for  himself,  and  thus  greater  means  of  providing  for 
his  brother's  children,  which  from  the  moment  of 
Charles's  death  appears  and  reappears  constantly  in 
the  journal  as  one  of  his  most  weighty  and  sacred 
duties.  Resolving,  therefore,  to  proceed  at  all  events 
as  far  as  Cairo,  he  and  Count  Chorinsky  crossed 
the  ferry  to  Rosetta  on  the  1st  June,  engaged  a  boat, 
and  towards  sunset  were  fairly  on  their  way  up  the 
Nile,  "  looking,"  he  says,  "  at  its  scenery,  until 
dark,  with  that  deep  interest  inseparable  from  every 
spot  associated  in  our  minds  with  historic  or  other 
recollections."  Probably  but  little  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Egypt  or  in  the 
customs  of  its  inhabitants  since  this  voyage  was 
undertaken,  now  fifty-five  years  ago  ;  but  at  that 
time  comparatively  little  was  known  of  the  country 
or  of  its  people.  Egypt  has  now  become  only  too 
familiar  to  Englishmen,  and  recent  discoveries,  iden- 
tifications of  sites,  and  interpretations  of  inscriptions, 
have  rendered  Chesney's  notes  and  account  of  the 
country  less  valuable  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

The  idea  of  the  most  direct  line  to  India  by  the 
Euphrates  seems  to  have  first  taken  a  practical  shape 
in  connection  with  Chesney's  contemplated  survey  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  was  part  of  his  purpose 
in  visiting  Egypt;  for  we  find  only  a  few  days  after 
leaving  Rosetta  this  entry  in  his  journal,  "  Thinking 
of  the  scheme  of  descending  the  Euphrates,"  and,  on 
the  6th  June,  "  Writing  to  the  Ambassador  and  Parish 
about  the  Euphrates."  That  afternoon  the  travellers 
descried  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  and  the  Pasha's 
palace  on  the  citadel,  landed  at  Boulak,  the  port  of 
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Cairo,  mounted  donkeys,  and  rode  to  the  Casino. 
After  engaging  a  servant,  exploring  Cairo,  ascending 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  also  the  Second  Pyramid 
— an  ascent  which  Chesney  describes  as  "attended 
with  some  danger,"  as  it  certainly  was  if  he  climbed 
over  the  projecting  cap, — he  mentions  an  interview 
with  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  and  having  been  provided  with 
Arabs  and  camels,  they  left  Cairo  on  the  12th  for 
Suez,  travelling  chiefly  by  night,  "the  hot  air  issuing 
from  the  ground  "  being  even  then  oppressive,  but 
more  bearable  than  the  travellers  had  been  led  to 
expect.  From  Suez  they  took  a  boat  to  Tor,  and, 
procuring  camels  with  some  little  delay  and  difficulty, 
rode  on  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  were  hoisted  up  into 
the  Convent.  Chesney  was  early  on  the  move  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  and  had  ascended  Mount  Sinai 
with  one  of  the  priests  before  Count  Chorinsky  had 
left  his  bed;  he  was  ready,  therefore,  to  act  as  his 
guide  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  ascended  the  moun- 
tain for  the  second  time,  coming  down  by  the  north 
side.  At  2  A.M.  the  monks  let  them  down  by  their 
windlass,  to  rejoin  their  servants  and  Arabs,  whom 
they  expected  to  find  ready  to  start  in  accordance 
with  their  orders ;  but  not  a  single  preparation  had 
been  made,  which  so  roused  Chesney 's  irritable 
temper,  that  he  records  "  thrashing  them  into  their 
work  " — an  impatient  act  which  he,  as  usual,  bitterly 
deplored  afterwards.  Lying-by  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  travelling  by  night,  they  reached  Tor 
on  the  23rd.  The  wind  was  very  high,  the  Reis  could 
not  be  found,  and  nothing  was  ready  for  a  start ; 
they  had,  therefore,  no  resource  but  to  take  up  their 
former  lodgings,  where  they  were  annoyed  by  a 
crowd  of  idlers  going  in  and  out,  without  any  regard 

13  * 
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to  their  presence  or  comfort.  The  Reis  appeared 
at  length,  full  of  excuses ;  he  was  afraid  to  start  in 
such  a  wind,  he  could  not  even  venture  to  cross  to 
the  other  side  during  daylight,  and  as  to  sailing 
during  the  night,  and  sleeping  on  board,  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  Provoked  beyond  endurance,  Chesney 
turned  him  out  of  the  house,  and  returned  to  his 
writing.  They  got  off  the  next  morning,  24th  June, 
with  a  fine  breeze,  and  might  easily  have  run  down 
to  Koseir  in  one  day,  but  for  the  timidity  of  the 
Reis,  who  persisted  in  anchoring  towards  sunset. 
They  landed  at  Koseir  early  the  following  day,  and, 
after  a  halt  to  see  the  place,  engage  camels,  and 
provide  themselves  with  necessaries  for  their  journey, 
started  at  7  P.M.  on  the  26th  for  Kine,  travelling  as 
long  as  they  had  moonlight,  through  the  wild  rocky 
scenery  of  a  succession  of  valleys,  and  halting  to 
sleep  only  when  darkness  or  midday  heat  made  rest 
unavoidable.  Count  Chorinsky  began  to  realise  and 
deplore  the  energy  of  his  fellow-traveller ;  but  they 
were  excellent  friends,  and  the  Count's  easy-going, 
somewhat  phlegmatic  temperament  constituted  an 
admirable  antidote  to  his  companion's  more  excitable 
nature. 

QOth  June. — Eode  into  Kine  a  little  after  five,  and  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a  Khan,  preparatory  to  seeking  a  boat  to 
go  up  the  Nile.  During  this  journey  my  temper  has  been 
far  too  irritable  on  slight  occasions,  and  my  thoughts  too 
much  and  too  constantly  engaged  with  the  forbidden  and  to  be 
forgotten  subject.  Poor  Charles,  however,  and  my  family  share 
a  good  deal  in  my  mind.  Writing  and  enquiring  about  a  boat. 
Quiet  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  the  Count  and  I  went  to  see 
the  boats  at  the  port,  of  which  there  was  little  choice,  and 
he  seemed  afraid  of  losing  altogether  the  opportunity  of  the 
Nile.  Tea  on  our  return,  early  to  bed,  the  Count  silent  and 
taciturn. 

The  Count  overslept  himself  the  next  morning,  and 
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thus  made  it  too  late  for  them  to  start  that  day. 
Again  he  writes :  "  Arranging  my  things,  getting  out 
of  temper  with  the  servant ;  I  must  endeavour  to  take 
things  more  quietly,  and,  if  I  cannot  rule  my  spirit, 
learn  at  least  to  be  indifferent  to  the  stupidity  and 
idleness  of  our  servants."  That  evening,  July  1st, 
the  Count  was  cheered  by  hearing  that  his  companion 
had  found  and  engaged  a  boat  for  their  Nile  voyage. 
On  the  2nd  they  rode  to  Dendereh,  breakfasted  in 
the  Temple,  went  over  Ibrahim  Pasha's  cotton  manu- 
factory on  their  way  back,  concluding  the  day  by 
making  a  bargain  with  the  Sheikh  about  the  hire 
of  his  boat.  It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
4th  that  all  preparations  were  completed  and  that 
they  were  "  quietly  tracking  along  this  interesting 
yet  tame  river."  On  the  6th  Chesney  mentions 
having  met  their  first  crocodile  as  they  approached 
Thebes,  where  some  days  were  spent  among  the 
temples  and  the  tombs,  and  in  visiting  Mr.  Pisolani 
at  Karnak.  They  re-embarked  on  the  8th,  halting 
after  sunset  at  Erment,  which  they  visited  by  moon- 
light, and  tracked  on  again  during  the  early  part 
of  the  night.  Their  boat  was  small  and  very  in- 
ferior in  comfort  to  the  luxurious  dahabias  of  the 
present  day ;  so  that  when  anything  like  good 
accommodation  offered  on  shore,  as  at  Thebes,  where 
they  put  up  in  the  house  of  a  Greek,  they  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  preference  to 
sleeping  on  board. 

July  llth. — Sunday  prayers  before  breakfast ;  thinking  a 
good  deal  to-day  and  yesterday  about  poor  Charles.  May 
God  enable  me  to  do  what  is  right  by  those  he  has  left.  These 
things  crossed  my  mind  with  a  more  satisfied  feel,  also  looking  to 
England  and  joining  my  child,  remembering  (at  the  moment)  the 
interest  I  felt  when  she  was  beside  me  at  breakfast.  The  Count 
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seemed  to  say  that  he  would  go  to  Smyrna  after  Jerusalem,  to 
which  I  had  little  objection  :  his  indolence  would  cause  me 
to  lose  much  time,  and  alone  I  may  reach  Persia  quicker, 
especially  if  my  course  is  to  be  along  the  Euphrates.  Looking 
at  the  country  and  shooting  pelicans  on  Sunday,  contrary  to 
my  better  purpose.  Quiet  dinner,  reading  prayers  after  tea  at 
10  o'clock,  when  we  anchored  two  leagues  short  of  Gebel 
Silsileh. 

He  speaks  of  "  early  walks  along  the  bank  with 
my  gun  but  no  sport,"  of  "  shooting  from  the  boat: 
I  missed  a  bird,  and  the  Arabs  set  up  a  hoarse 
laugh,"  which  ruffled  his  equanimity  not  a  little. 
The  temple  of  Kom  Ombos  was  reached  and  visited 
on  the  12th. 

14th. — Up  early  and  tracking  the  boat,  everything  being  quite 
calm  and  rather  picturesque  around  us.  A  breeze  later  ;  scenery 
improved.  Syene  [Aswan]  between  one  and  two  ;  walked  in 
the  town  whilst  arrangements  were  being  made  to  pass  the 
cataract  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  the  Count  and  I 
visited  Elephantine. 

IQth. — Up  early,  but  no  Ee'is  until  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock.  In  about  two  hours  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
cataracts  and  entered  Nubia.  The  last  fall  is  five  or  six  feet 
and  very  rapid.  I  was  inclined  to  swim  down  one  and  across 
another,  but  the  remembrance  of  my  child  at  the  moment 
prevented  my  doing  so.  These  cataracts,  however,  reminded 
me  that  there  may  be  the  same  or  greater  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  my  Euphrates  project,  which  (once  in  a  boat)  I 
fancied  would  be  nothing.  Studying  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
with  all  the  difficulties  about  names  with  the  Arabs,  who  change 
one  name  for  another  every  moment.  Wishing  that  I  could 
adopt  the  Count's  indifference  or  rather  apparent  apathy. 

They  continued  their  upward  voyage,  passing 
Ibrim,  with  its  excavations  and  ruins  on  its  sum- 
mit, and  arriving  at  Wadi  Haifa  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  July,  in  a  perfect  storm  from  the 
N.N.B.,  with  clouds  of  sand.  Here  they  turned, 
and,  promising  bakhsheesh  against  time  to  the  Arabs, 
they  sped  down  the  river  on  their  return  voyage  to 
Cairo,  stopping,  however,  to  visit  the  temples  on 
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each  bank  as  they  descended.  Some  time  was  given 
to  Philae,  whence  in  two  hours  they  reached  Aswan, 
purchased  provisions,  and  "  sailed  at  6  P.M.  on  a 
beautiful  fresh  evening,  stealing  along  by  the  bright 
light  of  a  nearly  full  moon."  At  Thebes  they  were 

much  excited  by  the  news  of  Leopold's  refusal  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece,  and  of  the  hopeless  illness  of  the  King  [George  IV.] 
— of  the  influence  which  his  death  will  have  on  the  political 
world,  and  even  on  myself,  for  my  hopes  through  Constanti- 
nople will  he  at  an  end. 

They  reached  Kine  on  the  6th  August,  and  came-to 
against  their  will,  to  accommodate  the  boatmen, 
whom  they  strove  in  vain  to  hasten.  There  they 
found  the  boat  of  their  friend  Mr.  Barker  (Consul- 
General  in  Egypt) ;  and  there  the  men  struck  for 
higher  pay,  which  they  affirmed  they  could  obtain 
from  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  now  returning  from 
Mekka.  This  detained  them  all  day  "  amidst  the 
numerous  kanjas  with  their  gaudy  streamers  and 
wide-spreading  lateen  sails ;  we  gamed  our  point, 
however,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  fulfil  their 
contract."  Here,  too,  at  Kine  they  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Greorge  IV. 

August  lih. — Up  early  and  looking  over  maps.  Our  progress 
slow.  My  thoughts  given  very  much  to  poor  Charles.  What 
a  loss  he  is  !  I  feel  it  more  than  at  first ;  and  if  the  King's 
death  ends  my  Euphrates  scheme,  perhaps  it  will  be  for  the 
best  that  I  go  home.  May  God  direct  me  in  all  things. 

The  thermometer  at  this  time  of  the  year  was 
usually  about  78°  at  6  A.M.,  88°  at  9  A.M.,  at  noon  95°, 
at  3  P.M.  102°,  6  P.M.  98°,  9  P.M.  91°.  The  variation 
from  day  to  day  was  unimportant  all  through 
August.  These  readings  were  made  at  Asyout, 
where  he  mentions  the  arrival  of  a  slave  caravan 
from  Nubia,  and  going  in  the  evening  to  the  Ma- 
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mour's  to  see  the  slaves  encamped  just  outside 
the  town.  The  wind  continued  violent,  and  their 
progress  was  consequently  slow  against  it.  It  came 
laden  with  sand  and  causing  so  much  haze  that  the 
pyramids  of  G-hizeh  and  minarets  of  Cairo  could 
not  be  distinguished  as  they  approached  Boulak, 
where  they  landed  and  rode  at  once  to  the  Consul's, 
anxious  for  letters  or  news.  They  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Algiers  and  of  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  whose 
interest  in  the  Euphrates  route  to  India  was  to  exer- 
cise so  great  an  influence  on  Chesney's  subsequent 
career. 

The  opening  of  the  Nile  at  Old  Cairo  took  place 
on  the  15th  August.  The  next  few  days  were  spent 
among  the  mosques,  in  exploring  the  beautiful  capital, 
so  much  more  beautiful  then  in  all  its  oriental 
picturesqueness,  before  Mohammed  Ali's  French  pro- 
clivities had  introduced  modern  buildings  and  boule- 
vards. On  the  21st  he  and  the  Count  again  mounted 
their  camels  and  rode  back  to  their  boat,  which,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  their  new  cook,  con- 
veyed them  to  Sakkarah.  Here  they  landed,  visited 
the  Pyramids  and  Memphis,  and,  passing  Cairo, 
sailed  all  night  and  found  themselves  fairly  in  the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  at  daybreak.  Ches- 
ney's time  was  now  employed  in  writing  to  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  on  the  state  of  Egypt,  and  on  his 
examination  of  the  country  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea. 

On  the  25th  he  writes :  "  On  arising  this  morning 
between  8  and  9  o'clock,  we  reached  Damietta, 
long  an  object  with  me  as  a  step  to  Syria,  Beirout, 
and  the  question  of  the  Euphrates."  Next  day 
the  preparations  for  their  departure  for  Lake  Men- 
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zaleh  caused  so  much  delay  that  it  was  evident 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reach  the  sea 
entrance  before  night,  and  Count  Chorinsky  and 
the  attendants  decided  to  return  to  Damietta,  while 
Chesney  persevered  in  going  on  alone.  He  was 
anxious  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
part  of  the  isthmus.  The  information  which  he  for- 
warded to  Sir  Kobert  Gordon  formed  in  1832  part 
of  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Red  Sea  route  to  India,  and  was, 
as  M.  de  Lesseps  stated  to  General  Chesney  in  Paris 
in  1869,  the  origin  of  his  conviction  of  the  practic- 
ability of  the  Suez  Canal.* 

Chesney  sailed  through  the  lake  of  islands,  visited 
the  first  Boghaz,  but  met  with  difficulties  about  the 
second,  "  where  the  Arabs  made  a  sort  of  honourable 
prisoner  of  me ;  and  after  two  hours'  noise  and  bustle, 
I  lay  down,  thankful  that  no  mischief  had  occurred 
on  either  side,  and  that  I  had  been  so  composed  in 
this  trying  scene,  smothered  with  dirty,  noisy  Arabs." 
Of  course  he  was  plundered  of  all  that  he  possessed ; 
his  ink-bottle  only  was  returned  to  him.  He  per- 
severed in  inspecting  the  Boghaz  by  rising  very  early, 
and  at  eight  left  for  Damietta,  where  he  arrived  in 
the  evening.  His  adventure  caused  no  little  excite- 
ment at  the  Austrian  Consul's,  where  he  and  Count 
Chorinsky  were  staying.  He  at  once  forwarded  his 


*  "  Besides  examining  the  Damietta  mouth,  it  was  part  of  my 
duty  to  survey  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  outlets  through 
Lake  Menzaleh,  with  a  view  to  reporting  on  the  practicability 
of  carrying  out  the  great  project  of  a  ship-canal,  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  which  in  modern  times  we  owe  to  the  savants  of  the 
French  Kepublic,  whose  countryman  [de  Lesseps]  now  bids  fair 
to  reap  the  glory  of  the  accomplishment." — Narrative  of  the 
Euphrates  Expedition,  Chap.  I.,  p.  2.  Longmans,  1868. 
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remarks  to  Sir  R.  Gordon,  entering  fully  into  the 
practicability  of  the  route  to  India  via  Suez  ;  and 
on  the  30th  August  sailed  with  the  Count  for  Jaffa, 
in  a  bombard  or  passage-boat  crowded  with  Greeks 
and  other  people  going  to  Syria. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

PALESTINE   AND    SYEIA. 

1880. — Jerusalem  and  sacred  sites. — Beirout.  —  Robinson. — 
Lebanon. — Convent  of  Mar  Hanna. — Cholera. — Metawili 
country. — Deserted,  and  almost  assassinated. — Damascus. 
— Eobinson's  good  humour. — Desert  travelling. —  Shaara 
and  Shobla. — The  Beni  Sakhr. — Eobinson  and  Chesney 
made  prisoners* — Chesney  attempts  to  escape,  is  re- 
captured, and  all  are  plundered.  —  Safety  at  Salt. — A 
pointed  joke. — By  caravan  to  the  Euphrates. — Keeping 
Jane's  birthday  in  mid-desert.  —  First  sight  of  the 
Euphrates. 

CHESNEY  started  from  Jaffa  with  his  friend  Count 
Chorinsky  on  the  2nd  September  1830,  and  slept 
that  night  at  the  Franciscan  Convent  at  Ramla, 
leaving  it  soon  after  five  the  next  morning  for  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  arrived  after  what  he  calls  "  a  warm 
and  long  ride  "  of  twelve  hours,  through  a  country 
which  is  at  first  fine  and  fertile,  but  becomes  barren 
enough  as  the  Holy  City  is  approached.  On  taking 
up  his  quarters  in  the  Latin  Convent  Chesney 
made  known  to  the  Count  the  displeasure  he  had 
felt  at  his  desertion  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition 
to  Lake  Menzaleh  ;  but  as  he  seemed  rather  ashamed 
of  his  indolence  the  matter  was  passed  over,  and  after 
visiting  the  sacred  places  within  the  city  the  friends 
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went  together  to  Bethlehem.  With  his  usual  tender- 
ness of  conscience  Chesney  blames  himself  in  his 
private  journal  for  coldness  and  want  of  fervour  when 
visiting  the  scenes  of  the  most  momentous  passages 
of  the  life  of  Christ  ;  but  his  letters  to  his  little 
daughter,  written  at  that  time,  would  tell  us,  were 
such  proof  necessary,  how  very  different  was  the 
true  state  of  the  case  ;  and,  as  he  says  himself  in  his 
diary,  hurried  visits  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  busy 
people,  such  as  are  encountered  in  the  via  sacra  and 
other  streets  of  Jerusalem,  are  not  conducive  to  any 
great  exaltation  of  feeling.  Besides,  his  preconceived 
ideas  of  Calvary  and  its  surroundings  had  been 
very  different  from  those  sites  as  he  actually  found 
them. 

From  Bethlehem  the  friends  made  an  excursion 
by  the  Pools  of  Solomon  to  Hebron,  but  as  the  Count's 
habitual  unpunctuality,  added  to  delays  about 
the  horses,  which  tried  Ghesney's  temper  not  a  little, 
prevented  their  starting  before  8  o'clock,  they  were 
not  able  to  return  until  11  P.M.,  at  which  unreason- 
able hour  the  monks  were,  of  course,  reposing,  and 
kept  them  outside  the  convent  until  they  had  satis- 
fied themselves  that  they  were  not  robbers.  Next 
morning  Chesney  writes :  "  Up  early,  but  delayed  by 
the  Count  sleeping,  so  that  we  did  not  get  off  till 
near  eleven  ;  we  visited  the  scene  of  the  angelic 
vision  and  the  cave  of  Engeddi,  and  reached  Mar 
Saba  at  three,  and,  as  I  expected,  too  late  to  go 
to  Jerusalem."  Notwithstanding  his  indomitable 
energy,  which  must  really  have  been  very  trying  to 
less  happily  constituted  mortals,  he  is  obliged  to 
confess  to  being  "  indolently  tired  "  when  he  reached 
the  Holy  City,  his  enforced  halt  at  Mar  Saba  having 
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been  spent  in  thoroughly  examining  and  sketching 
the  picturesque  convent  and  its  environs.  Chesney 
spent  four  days  more  in  Jerusalem,  making  a  de- 
tailed study  of  sacred  and  historical  sites,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  and  endeavouring  to 
conclude  arrangements  for  an  expedition  to  Jerash 
and  the  cities  of  Ammon,  which,  as  it  was  likely  to 
be  attended  with  danger,  does  not  seem  to  have 
commended  itself  either  to  the  Count  or  to  some 
Sardinian  travellers  to  whom  he  also  proposed  it. 
So  much  progress  has  since  been  made  in  the  study 
of  the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  that  the  loss 
of  Chesney's  papers  on  the  subject  is  less  regrettable 
than  might  have  been  supposed. 

While  the  enquiries  about  Jerash  were  proceeding, 
the  Count  and  the  Sardinians,  who  resolved  to  travel 
together,  started  on  their  return  journey  towards  the 
Coast.  "  Thus  am  I  left  alone,"  writes  Chesney  on 
the  13th  September.  "  I  knelt  down  and  prayed 
fervently  to  God  to  guide  and  guard  me,  preparing 
for  the  Dead  Sea  journey,  where  I  may  expect  more 
accurate  views  of  the  state  of  things,  so  as  to 
advance  to  Jerash,  Nablous,  &c.,  or  return,  as  things 
may  seem  advisable."  But  the  Arabs  had  declared 
that  one  hundred  men  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  safety,  and  the  Turkish  Government  declined 
to  furnish  an  escort,  so  Chesney  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish his  intention  for  the  present,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Jaffa,  where  he  met  his  late 
companion,  Count  Chorinsky,  at  dinner  at  the 
Consul's.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  a  boat  to 
take  him  to  Beirout,  whither  the  Austrian  and  the 
Sardinians  were  also  proceeding  in  the  same  manner; 
but,  strange  to  tell,  the  latter  party  for  once  got 
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the  start  of  him,  having  been  sooner  on  the  ground 
and  consequently  beforehand  in  their  preparations  ; 
so  that  they  sailed  while  Chesney  was  still  standing 
on  the  shore.  He  was,  however,  able  to  take  an 
amiable  revenge  upon  them  at  their  first  halting- 
place,  where,  having  committed  the  mistake  of 
sending  their  baggage  before  them  to  Beirout  in 
charge  of  their  dragoman,  they  were  without  pro- 
visions or  even  a  fire.  Finding  them  in  this  con- 
dition, he  sent  them  fruit,  coffee,  brandy,  &c.,  and 
brought  them  back  to  tea,  both  boats  starting 
about  9  P.M.,  after  many  difficulties  with  their 
respective  masters.  Next  morning  they  were  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Acre,  but  unable  to  land 
on  account  of  a  rough  sea,  and  Chesney  made  coffee 
for  himself  and  his  companions  in  misfortune,  who, 
as  usual,  took  what  he  considered  an  unnecessary 
delay  with  much  more  coolness  than  he  could  com- 
mand ;  for  with  all  his  efforts  he  failed  in  getting  on 
shore  that  day. 

At  Beirout  Chesney  received  letters  from  England 
which,  though  they  contained  some  sad  intelligence, 
did  not  make  it  appear  that  his  presence  there 
was  actually  required,  and,  as  his  leave  had  been 
extended,  his  thoughts  were  turned  more  strongly 
than  ever  towards  the  proposed  Euphrates  explora- 
tions, and  he  mentions  spending  the  whole  day  in 
writing  to  the  Ambassador  on  the  subject.  Having 
made  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  traveller  Mr. 
Greorge  Robinson,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Syria, 
a  plan  was  formed  for  making  the  long-desired 
journey  to  Jerash  and  the  Hauran,  in  each  other's 
company;  but  before  doing  so  they  were  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Abbott,  the  English  Consul,  who  resided 
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during  the  summer  months  at  Brumana,  a  small 
village  in  a  delightful  part  of  the  Lebanon,  the  centre 
of  a  district  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Druses. 
This  enabled  them  to  see  something  of  this  singular 
people,  as  they  made  excursions  both  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  beginning  with  a  visit  to  the  Emir  of 
Brumana,  who  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mr. 
Abbott,  and  received  them  with  great  cordiality  and 
a  total  absence  of  stiffness  and  etiquette.  On  their 
way  to  Deir  el  Kamar  they  stopped  at  the  convents 
of  Mar  Elias  and  Mar  Hanna,  the  first  a  Maronite, 
and  the  latter  the  more  celebrated  Greek  Catholic 
establishment.  They  arrived  at  Mar  Hanna  just  as 
the  monks,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  were 
sitting  down  to  supper,  which,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
hungry  travellers,  consisted  only  of  salt  fish,  dried 
olives,  and  gritty  cheese.  "  We  put  a  good  face 
upon  the  matter,"  says  Mr.  Robinson  (in  his  Syria 
and  Palestine),  "  being  quite  unwilling  to  fare  better 
than  our  hosts."  Before  leaving  Mar  Hanna  the 
travellers  inspected  the  Arabic  printing-press,  then 
almost  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  means  to  work  it, 
but  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  types,  which 
were  founded  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
by  an  engraver  named  Abdallah,  who  was  the  brother 
of  the  Superior  of  the  time.  On  their  way  to  Deir  el 
Kamar,  Chesney  and  Mr.  Robinson  visited  many  Druse 
villages,  where  they  were  always  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  ;  the  children  ran  out  from  gardens 
and  orchards,  with  baskets  of  figs  or  grapes,  which 
they  pressed  them  to  accept,  and  would  take  no  re- 
muneration. The  peasantry  are  described  as  robust, 
well  made,  and  independent  ;  and  the  country  as 
well  wooded  and  highly  cultivated,  springs  and  water- 
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courses  being  very  abundant.  On  alighting  at  the 
Maronite  Convent  of  Deir  el  Kamar  ("the  monastery 
of  the  moon")  Mr.  Robinson  was  seized  with  inter- 
mittent fever,  which  obliged  him  to  remain  there  for 
some  days,  Chesney  staying  with  him  until  he  was 
on  the  road  to  recovery,  when  he  pressed  on  to 
Beirout,  having  first  taken  a  walk  to  Beiteddin,  to 
see  the  Emir  Beshir  and  his  sumptuous  palace.  At 
Beirout  Chesney  received  a  packet  of  letters,  one  of 
which  gave  him  the  intelligence  that  he  was  to  be 
attached  to  a  battery  of  artillery  at  Malta,  and 
another,  which  must  have  been  still  less  welcome, 
brought  the  news  that  his  cherished  project  was  not 
likely  to  be  carried  into  execution.  On  this  occasion 
he  writes: — 

The  Euphrates  scheme  not  encouraged  by  Sir  E.  Gordon, 
and  no  notice  taken  of  my  Keports,  which  unexpected  circum- 
stance does  not  annoy  me  much ;  neither  does  the  affair  of 
falling  to  Malta  mentioned  by  Parish  affect  me  particularly. 
I  have  now  the  plain  sailing  of  Tripoli,  Baalbek,  Damascus,  the 
Hauran,  Palmyra,  and  Bagdad  before  me,  and  returning 
through  Persia,  as  I  propose  to  see  my  child,  and  all  in 
England,  previous  to  joining  at  Malta. 

A  smart  attack  of  cholera,  from  which,  owing  to 
his  strength  of  constitution,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
covered with  marvellous  rapidity,  delayed  Chesney  a 
little,  but  as  soon  as  possible  he  engaged  a  dragoman, 
and,  sending  forward  his  heavy  baggage,  started  for 
Damascus  on  the  llth  October,  having  arranged 
with  Mr.  Robinson  to  meet  at  Tripoli  and  pursue 
their  journey  together.  Being  anxious  to  visit  some 
ancient  remains  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  Chesney, 
after  visiting  the  Nahr  el  Kelb  and  examining  the 
well-known  tablets  and  excavations  there,  took  a 
north-easterly  direction,  and  ascended  the  mountains 
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to  Fakhra,  where  he  saw  the  two  Pyramids  and  the 
temple  and  other  ruins,  and  then  striking  away  to 
the  east  in  the  direction  of  Zahla,  he  determined  to 
enter  the  country  of  the  dreaded  Metawili  Arabs. 
Finding  his  native  guide  unwilling  to  conduct  him 
thither,  he  discharged  him,  and  resolved  to  proceed 
with  only  his  dragoman  and  muleteer.  At  the  first 
Metawili  village  he  was  received  in  a  house  set  apart 
expressly  for  strangers,  and  offered  a  supper  of  bread 
and  cheese  with  some  sweet  dish,  and,  sleeping  there, 
started  off  next  morning,  with  no  misgivings,  to  pro- 
secute his  journey.  "I  set  off,"  he  says  in  his 
journal,  "  with  a  mild  sun  and  fine  morning,  ascend- 
ing the  bare  and  gentle  slopes  towards  the  mountains. 
After  passing  the  first  moderate  hill,  the  scenery 
became  more  wooded.  I  descended  into  a  narrow 
valley  running  N.E.  and  E.,  where  we  found  some 
people  making  cheese,  who  could  give  me  no  infor- 
mation about  antiquities.  I  therefore  ascended  the 
first  hill  covered  with  vanilla,  calling  to  Anastase  to 
follow,  and  went  on,  supposing  he  would  do  so.  After 
passing  one  or  two  moderate- sized  hills  I  met  a  road 
going  direct  towards  the  high  mountains,  and  this  I 
followed,  and  eventually  reached  the  top  of  the  range 
alone ;  when  there,  I  continued  moving  westward 
along  the  top,  until  the  rain  caused  me  to  take 
shelter  with  my  horse  under  a  tree.  There  is 
something  solitary  in  being  alone  on  a  mountain 
without  a  soul  to  be  seen,  or  the  means  of  communi- 
cating if  there  had  been.  I  knelt  down  and  prayed 
for  that  strength  which  I  so  soon  afterwards  needed." 
The  adventure  that  followed  has  already  been  re- 
corded in  General  Chesney's  Narrative  of  the 
Euphrates  Expedition. 
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Believing  that  my  dragoman  and  our  muleteer  were  follow- 
ing me  as  usual,  I  was  too  much  occupied  with  my  own  object 
to  perceive  that  they  had  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  this 
part  of  the  excursion  ;  and  it  was  not  until  seeking  shelter  from 
rain  under  a  wide-spreading  carob  or  locust  tree,  when  I  had 
almost  reached  the  summit  of  the  lower  range,  that  I  found,  to 
my  surprise  and  annoyance,  that  I  was  not  only  quite  alone, 
but  without  even  the  usual  protection  of  my  gun,  which  I  had 
unfortunately  left  with  the  baggage.  At  this  juncture  an  armed 
Arab  chanced  to  come  up,  and,  in  answer  to  my  enquiries,  made 
signs  that  he  would  guide  me.  Shortly  afterwards,  another 
individual  appeared  on  foot,  accompanied  by  five  others  on 
horseback.  They  at  once  seized  my  wine-flask,  but  he  who 
tasted  its  contents  spat  it  out  with  much  apparent  indignation 
on  discovering  what  it  was.  They  next  ordered  me  to  mount 
my  horse  and  accompany  them.  I  explained,  as  well  as  my 
scanty  Arabic  would  permit,  that  I  was  waiting  for  my  drago- 
man, on  which  the  man  on  foot,  whose  red  beard  and  forbidding 
countenance  are  still  well  remembered,  drew  his  sabre,  and 
with  meaning  gestures  flourished  it  over  my  head.  All  this  I 
endeavoured  to  treat  quite  as  a  joke,  until  I  perceived  that  my 
friend  was  about  to  give  force  to  his  sword  arm.  An  active 
spring  backwards  took  me  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  his 
weapon,  and  I  at  once  submitted,  and  showed  that  I  was  ready 
to  accompany  the  party.  On  this  they  held  a  consultation,  the 
result  of  which  was  an  onward  movement  which  brought  us  to 
a  valley  leading  to  the  westward.  Two  of  the  party  kept  rather 
in  advance,  but  my  friend  the  Kuzzilbash  (red-beard)  and  three 
of  the  mounted  men  remained  as  my  guards  ;  the  seventh  was 
employed  in  driving  three  heifers,  which  had  just  been  appro- 
priated as  booty.  My  suspicions  were  fully  aroused  as  we 
wound  through  the  valley,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  which 
would  have  been  more  appreciated  under  other  circumstances  ; 
at  that  moment  the  fear  that  my  life  was  in  danger  was  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  As  we  proceeded,  the  Arabs  called  upon 
me  two  or  three  times  to  show  them  where  gold  could  be  found, 
and  showed  by  unmistakable  gestures  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  niy  continued  refusal  to  enable  them  to  discover 
the  supposed  hidden  treasure.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  recall 
my  alternations  of  feeling  during  the  following  part  of  this 
(to  me)  eventful  day,  but  I  distinctly  remember  that  the  hope 
oi?  extricating  myself  in  some  way  from  my  unpleasant  position 
rose  above  my  naturally  painful  apprehensions,  and  one  means 
of  escape  presented  itself  to  me  in  a  small  double-barrelled 
pistol,  which  had  remained  unnoticed  beneath  my  loose  jacket. 
It  would  not  have  been  very  difficult  at  one  of  the  sharp  wind- 
ings of  the  valley  to  get  rid  of  those  who  had  planned,  and  (as 
I  afterwards  ascertained)  had  actually  determined  to  take  my 
life.  But  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  decide  on  shooting  my 
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captors  unawares ;  and  thus  we  proceeded  until,  towards  the 
termination  of  the  valley,  they  took  me  aside  into  a  small 
mountain  basin,  in  which  they  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen, 
excepting  by  someone  near  the  crest  of  the  overhanging  moun- 
tains. Here  the  two  Metawilis  placed  themselves  at  a  short 
distance  on  each  side  of  me,  dismounted,  drew  their  ramrods, 
and  proved  the  charges  of  their  carbines.  The  thought  crossed 
my  mind  that  I  might  yet  escape  by  ascending  the  steep  hill, 
which  I  could  do  on  foot  more  rapidly  than  the  horses,  and  the 
chances  of  their  being  able  to  hit  a  moving  object  were  in  my 
favour ;  but  the  wiser  course  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to  rouse 
their  compassion  by  placing  my  life  and  money  at  their  disposal. 
For  an  instant  they  seemed  moved,  but  the  compassionate 
impulse  passed  away,  and  my  last  hour  seemed  all  but  come  ; 
when  He  '  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps  '  ordered  it  other- 
wise. A  Syrian  peasant  descended  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  actually  entered  the  basin  where  we  were.  His  appearance 
at  once  changed  everything,  not  only  the  hostile  action  of  the 
two  Metawilis,  but  even  the  fiendish  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances gave  way  to  that  of  seeming  peace  and  goodwill.  The 
peasant  evidently  guessed  that  all  was  not  right,  for  he  not 
only  attended  to  my  appeal  by  consenting  to  remain  with  us, 
but  offered  ma  the  usual  symbol  of  peace,  a  bit  of  bread,  which 
served  the  double  purpose  of  reassuring  me  and  of  furnishing 
me  with  the  means  of  testing  the  intentions  of  the  Metawilis. 
After  some  difficulty  the  elder  man  took  the  bread  ;  the  younger, 
after  repeated  solicitations  on  my  part,  following  his  example  ; 
but  spat  it  out  with  much  indignation,  as  if  it  would  have 
choked  him.  This  little  episode  over,  we  moved  on,  still  hi  a 
westerly  direction,  the  friendly  peasant  continuing  with  us, 
and  soon  overtook  the  advanced  portion  of  our  party,  between 
whom  and  my  companions  there  evidently  existed  no  friendly 
feeling.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  turn  this  mutual 
distrust  to  good  account ;  so  producing  the  Sultan's  Firman, 
which  they  placed  on  their  heads  with  many  demonstrations 
of  respect,  I  proceeded  to  rouse  their  cupidity  by  displaying 
before  their  longing  eyes  my  bag  of  money,  which  being  filled 
with  gold  pieces  largely  mixed  with  copper,  made  a  great 
display,  and  was  eagerly  greeted  with  the  expressive  "  Mashal- 
lah  "  from  every  mouth,  and  cries  and  gestures  of  surprise  and 
delight.  I  was  at  once  told  to  put  up  my  money,  which  had 
increased  their  mutual  distrust  to  an  extent  which  at  once 
showed  itself  in  wrangling  and  bitter  irritation  to  a  great 
extent.  The  storm,  however,  subsided  without  bloodshed,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  I  should  decide  to  which  party  I  would 
belong.  There  were  only  three  on  one  side,  who  were  the 
people  of  Mitra,  four  on  the  other,  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Akoura.  I  was  now  in  a  great  strait,  but  I  had  broken  bread 
with  the  people  of  Mitra,  which  weighed  in  their  favour,  my 
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friend  the  peasant  seemed  inclined  to  remain  with  them,  and 
the  Akoura  people  were  less  well  known  ;  all  which  considera- 
tions turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  smaller  number,  with 
whom  I  moved  on  towards  Mitra.  The  disappointed  majority 
persisted  in  remaining  near  us,  giving  us  no  little  annoyance, 
and  evidently  ready  to  be  still  more  troublesome,  and  the 
apprehension  of  an  attack  from  them  only  ceased  when  we 
entered  the  little  town  of  Mitra.  The  chief  of  our  party,  an  old 
man,  was  received  by  the  inmates  of  his  house  with  affectionate 
greetings,  and  showed  no  little  anxiety  to  induce  me  to  place 
my  baggage  under  his  roof.  But,  as  I  did  not  quite  see  the 
desirability  of  this  arrangement,  I  remained  sitting  on  a  wall 
outside,  until  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  my  way,  leading  my 
horse,  to  the  Sheikh,  from  whom,  after  showing  him  the 
Sultan's  Firman,  I  obtained  an  unwilling  and  somewhat  doubt- 
ful promise  of  protection.  My  disappointment,  however,  at 
this  moment  was  great  on  finding  that  my  valuable  ally,  the 
peasant,  no  doubt  considering  that  I  was  now  quite  safe,  had 
slipped  away  quietly,  and  my  best  efforts  failed  to  find  out  the 
man  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  I  can  express.  Later  in  the 
evening  Anastase  and  the  muleteer  made  their  appearance  at 
my  halting-place,  the  Sheikh's  stable,  full  of  excuses  for  their 
misconduct,  which  had  been  so  far  redeemed  that  they  had 
ventured  on  after  ascertaining  that  I  was  safe  at  Mitra.  Their 
arrival  provided  me  with  the  means  of  getting  supper,  and  also 
brought  me  my  gun,  which  gave  me  a  feeling  of  confidence, 
notwithstanding  my  isolated  position  among  people  who  were 
the  terror  of  that  part  of  Syria.  Still  it  was  a  question  whether 
I  could  proceed  with  safety ;  until  the  Sultan's  Firman  caused 
the  Sheikh  to  furnish  me  with  a  reliable  guide,  with  whom  I 
set  out  for  Tripoli  the  next  morning,  and  the  magnificently  bold 
scenery  through  which  I  passed,  caused  the  excitement  of  the 
previous  day's  journey  to  be  almost  forgotten. 

Mr.  Eobinson  reached  Tripoli  by  a  different  route 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  arrival  of  our  traveller,  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  make  an  immediate  start  for 
Damascus.  Chesney,  who  never  would  wait  for 
anybody,  proceeded  thither  alone  by  way  of  the 
Cedars  and  Baalbek,  intending,  as  he  tells  us,  to  get 
to  Scanderoon  and  thence  to  convey  two  boats  across 
the  country  to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  meant 
to  use  them  in  the  construction  of  a  raft.  This 
scheme  proved  for  the  moment  impracticable,  as 
there  were  no  means  of  reaching  Scanderoon  ;  but 
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Chesney  was  less  than  ever  disposed  to  abandon  it, 
since  he  had  heard  from  the  Foreign  Office  that  it 
•was  proposed  to  bring  the  Indian  mails  to  the  town 
of  Hit  and  to  convey  them  from  that  place  across  the 
country  to  one  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  he 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  this  long  land  journey 
really  offered  such  advantages  as  would  warrant  the 
adoption  of  it  in  preference  to  the  shorter  and  easier 
ascent  of  the  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  cara- 
van with  which  he  might  safely  travel,  and  deter- 
mined to  utilise  the  enforced  delay  by  making  the 
long-talked-of  excursion  to  Jerash  and  the  Hauran. 
Whilst  preparing  to  do  so,  Robinson  again  put  in  an 
appearance  and  desired  to  be  of  the  party,  to  which 
Chesney  gave  a  somewhat  reluctant  consent.  Mr. 
Robinson's  delicate  health  rendered  it  often  impos- 
sible for  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  never-flagging 
energy  of  his  fellow-traveller.  The  temperaments  of 
the  two  men  were,  in  fact,  essentially  different ;  and 
Robinson  seems  to  have  been  continually  endeavour- 
ing to  restrain  what  he  considered  the  "  rashness  "  of 
Chesney,  while  the  latter  lost  no  opportunity  of  try- 
ing to  spur  on  his  somewhat  dilatory  companion. 
We  find  such  entries  as  "found  Robinson  in  bed, 
where  he  had  been  nearly  all  day,"  "  Robinson  for 
using  caution  and  consideration  previous  to  anything 
being  done ;  "  and  on  another  occasion  the  droll  re- 
mark occurs,  "Robinson  when  in  good  humour  seems 
to  be  nervous  and  testy."  However,  he  gratefully 
acknowledges  further  on  that  this  gentleman's 
"  superior  prudence  "  in  an  encounter  with  robbers 
was  probably  the  means  of  saving  his  fellow-travel- 
ler's life.  Through  the  kindness  of  M.  Baudin,  the 
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French  Agent  at  Damascus,  the  travellers  secured  the 
services  of  a  travelling  apothecary,  named  Sheikh 
Warfa,  a  man  of  Druse  nationality,  who  had  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  country  ;  and, 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 
Damascus,  they  engaged  a  young  man  of  his  flock  to 
act  as  cook.  With  these  attendants,  and  a  boy  to 
look  after  the  horses,  they  started  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber 1831,  expecting  after  a  few  days  to  fall  in  with 
the  Beni  Sakhr  tribe,  under  whose  escort  they  might 
place  themselves  for  the  further  journey.  By  the 
advice  of  their  friends  the  travellers  had  adopted  the 
dress  of  the  people  they  were  about  to  visit — a 
kombaz,  or  gown  of  coarse  white  cotton,  with  drawers 
of  the  same  material,  an  abba,  or  seamless  cloak  of 
black  and  white  striped  stuff,  and  the  Arab  kufieh, 
or  kerchief,  bound  round  the  head  by  a  rope  of 
camel's  hair  ;  the  breast  was  left  bare,  and  the  feet 
only  partially  covered  by  shoes,  without  the  inside 
slipper  worn  in  other  parts  of  the  East.  Hardly  had 
they  traversed  the  three  miles  of  beautiful  broad 
road,  bordered  on  each  side  by  olive  trees  and  fruit 
gardens,  that  leads  out  of  Damascus,  when  Robinson 
was  seized  with  one  of  his  severe  attacks  of  ague,  and 
while  stretched  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  his 
companions,  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by  a  party  of 
horsemen,  armed  with  lances,  galloping  furiously 
towards  them  ;  they  turned  out,  however,  to  be  some 
of  the  troops  of  the  Pasha,  stationed  in  the  district 
for  the  protection  of  travellers,  and  when  the  first 
paroxysm  of  the  fever  had  passed,  the  invalid,  sup- 
ported by  a  man  on  each  side  of  him,  contrived  to 
reach  the  halting-place  for  the  night,  the  first  day's 
journey  being  always  a  short  one.  Next  day  they 
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visited  the  ruins  of  Missema,  the  principal  one  being 
a  small  but  beautiful  temple  of  Grecian  architecture, 
and  then  started  for  Shaara,  but,  finding  themselves 
benighted,  and  fearing  to  sleep  in  what  was  apparently 
a  deserted  spot,  they  were  thankful  to  see  a  light  in 
the  distance,  proceeding  from    a    Bedouin  encamp- 
ment, where  they  were  well  received,  but  would  have 
been  quite  unable  to  leave  it  next  morning  without 
a  guide,  so  sinuous  were  the  rocky  pathways  in  which 
the  Arabs  had  taken  up  their  abode.     On  reaching 
Shaara  they  found  about  one  hundred  Christian  and 
Druse  families  living  in   the  remains  of   what  was 
once   a   considerable   city,  the   ruined  buildings   of 
which,    though    remarkable,    are    not    magnificent; 
many  of  the  houses  are  in   good   preservation,  being 
built  of  stone  hewn  from  the  black  tufa  rock,  their 
very  rafters  and  doors  being  of  the  same  material. 
The  latter  turn  upon  a  pivot  worked  in  the  stone 
above  and  below,  and   secured  from  within  by  an 
iron   chain.       The    streets   are  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  the  tracks  of  ancient  wheels  can  be  seen 
everywhere.     Much  more  extensive  and  interesting 
were    the    ruins    of    Shohba,    the    head  -  quarters 
of    the    Druses,  the  public   edifices  of  which  must 
once   have   been    stately.      The    theatre  is  still    in 
good  preservation,  and  portions  of  baths  and  aque- 
ducts are  to  be   seen,  as  also  a  group  of  very  fine 
Corinthian  columns.     The  streets  are  very  perfect, 
and  have  pathways  for  foot-passengers.     Shohba  is 
nearly  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  a  good  por- 
tion of  its  walls  is  still  entire,  as  also  its  eight  gate- 
ways with  paved  causeways  leading  into  the  town. 
About  ten  days  after  leaving   Damascus  they  came 
up  with  their  proposed  protectors,  the  Beni  Sakhr, 
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and  entered  into  an  agreement  with  their  sheikh, 
Hattib,  to  accompany  them  to  Jerash,  Ammon,  Umm- 
er-Rezaz,  Petra,  and  back  to  Damascus,  after  making 
the  circuit  of  the  Dead  Sea.  For  this  he  was  to 
receive  600  piastres — a  very  large  sum,  considering,- 
as  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  the  Arabs  were 
already  intending  to  travel  in  the  same  direction. 
As  Hattib  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  charge  of  the 
Mekka  pilgrims,  Robinson  and  Chesney  thought  they 
were  doing  wisely  in  entrusting  themselves  to  his 
guidance.  Sheikh  Warfa,  however,  knew  better,  and 
declined  to  be  a  -party  to  the  arrangement,  turning 
his  steps  homewards  ;  so  that  the  travellers  had  only 
Constantine  and  the  boy  as  their  personal  attendants. 
Thus  they  began  their  journey  with  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  of  the  Arab  tribes,  each  of  their  con- 
ductors armed  with  a  pistol,  a  matchlock,  and  a  sabre, 
and  carrying  also  a  long  spear  adorned  with  a  tuft 
of  ostrich  feathers.  As  Chesney  has  in  his  Narrative 
ef  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  described  his  visit  to 
Umm-es- Sultan,  Edrei,  Ammon  (the  Rabboth  of  the 
Ammonites),  and  other  ancient  sites,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  them  here.  At  first  they  seem  to 
to  have  had  no  expectation  of  mala  fides  on  the  part 
of  the  handsome  Hattib,  and  to  have  been  amused 
with  the  feats  of  horsemanship  and  throwing  the 
jerid,  which  the  children  of  the  desert  performed  for 
their  benefit ;  but  neither  the  food  nor  the  mode  of 
eating  it  were  found  very  agreeable,  nor  did  poor 
Robinson,  especially,  much  enjoy  having  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air  upon  the  stony  ground.  What  first 
aroused  their  suspicions  was  the  discovery  that  they 
were  marching  towards  the  tents  of  the  tribe,  which 
were  pitched  in  a  stony  valley  called  El-Hamman. 
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We  will  give  Robinson's   account  of   the  situation, 
which  became  afterwards  so  perilous. 

As  we  approached  the  encampment  [says  this  author] ,  we  fell 
in  with  the  herd  of  camels  belonging  to  it,  and  returning  home  for 
the  night,  the  herdsmen  singing  to  encourage  the  slow  and 
solemn-paced  creatures  along.  The  effect  of  the  camel-drivers' 
song,  as  heard  at  this  calm  hour  of  the  day,  the  sun  just  sink- 
ing below  the  horizon  and  night  about  to  envelope  the  plain  in 
darkness,  was  touching  and  impressive  ;  and  though  I  could 
not  catch  up  the  words,  the  air  itself  came  to  my  ear  loaded 
with  deep  melancholy,  and  filled  me  with  sadness,  a  feeling 
which  at  every  moment  increased,  for  at  every  step  we  took  we 
drew  nearer  to  the  desert  and  wandered  further  away  from  the 
inhabited  world.  Throughout  the  day  a  death-like  silence 
prevails  in  an  Arab  encampment,  but  at  sunset  all  is  life 
again.  At  this  hour  the  fires  are  lighted  for  cooking,  and  from 
above  every  tent  a  thin  column  of  smoke  is  seen  issuing  as 
from  a  cottage  chimney.  On  every  side  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
women  are  heard  either  giving  directions  relating  to  the  meal 
which  is  about  to  commence,  or  singing  to  quiet  their  babes, 
whilst  the  watch-dog  passes  to  the  rear  of  his  tent,  and,  as  if 
conscious  of  the  charge  entrusted  to  him,  keeps  up  an  incessant 
barking.  This  daily  scene  of  bustle  and  life  was  now  more 
than  usually  enlivened  by  the  return  of  the  owners  to  their 
families  after  an  absence  of  several  months.  On  arriving 
amongst  their  tents,  which  here  were  placed  in  a  double  line, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  broad  street,  each  one  proceeded  to  his 
own,  sticking  his  lance  into  the  ground  at  the  entrance  ;  Chesney 
and  myself  were  conducted  to  that  of  the  sheikh.  There  was 
happiness  depicted  on  every  countenance  except  our  own  ;  the 
very  picture  before  us  brought  back  to  our  recollection  our 
homes,  our  families,  and  our  friends,  from  whom  we  were 
removed  many  thousand  miles,  having  just  entered  the 
great  desert  lying  between  Syria  and  Arabia.  If  we  had  not 
every  reason  to  suspect  the  good  faith  of  the  persons  to  whom 
we  had  entrusted  our  lives,  one  circumstance  was  quite  evident 
throughout  the  journey,  viz.  that  it  was  not  undertaken  on 
our  account.  By  computation  of  time  we  had  a  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed,  and  with 
our  small  compass  we  knew  the  bearings  of  the  place  where 
ruins  existed ;  but  when  we  wished  to  turn  off  to  see  them  our 
faithless  guide  deceived  us  by  saying  that  they  lay  in  a  different 
direction.  All  our  remonstrances,  conveyed  through  Constan- 
tine,  were  of  no  avail :  an  Arab  could  but  ill  appreciate  the 
passion  for  seeing  stones  and  copying  inscriptions.  The  disap- 
pointment was  severely  felt  by  my  friend  Chesney,  whose 
researches,  had  they  been  allowed  full  scope  (for  nothing  could 
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exceed  his  intrepidity)  would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  lovers 
of  archaeology. 

One  day's  rest  with  their  families  seemed  but 
"reasonable  for  the  Arabs  ;  but  when  another  had 
passed,  and  the  sheikh  refused  to  mount  his  horse 
unless  he  received  more  money,  Chesney  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  his  cupidity  and  breach  of  faith  that 
he  resolved  to  leave  the  encampment  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  trying  by  every  argument  to 
induce  his  companion  to  join  him.  Robinson,  how- 
ever, saw  clearly  the  futility  of  the  attempt,  and 
refused.  He  goes  on : — 

Whilst  everybody  in  the  tent  was  asleep  except  myself, 
Chesney  mounted  his  horse,  which  was  picketed  in  the  rear, 
and  immediately  rode  off,  with  no  other  guide,  however,  to 
direct  him  than  his  faithful  little  compass.  Half  an  hour  had 
scarcely  elapsed  when  Hattib  awoke.  Looking  around  him, 
and  missing  Chesney,  he  asked  me  in  an  angry  tone  where  my 
companion  was.  I  affected  not  to  know.  Upon  this  he  rose 
up,  went  out  of  the  tent,  and  throwing  himself  across  his  mare 
(they  are  always  ready  saddled)  and  bidding  two  men  to  follow 
him,  he  galloped  off  in  the  direction  he  knew  but  too  well  my 
friend  must  have  taken.  Being  well  mounted  he  soon  overtook 
him.  Nevertheless,  Chesney  did  not  surrender  immediately, 
but  with  his  double-barrelled  pistol  kept  all  three  of  his 
pursuers  at  bay  for  several  minutes.  The  men  had  their 
lances  but  no  fire-arms.  The  chief  had  brought  a  short  musket 
with  him,  and  seeing  that  his  summonses  (which  my  friend 
did  not  understand)  were  unheeded,  he  levelled  it  at  him.  On 
this  Chesney  capitulated,  and  after  being  assailed  with  a  volley 
of  imprecations,  and  the  still  more  intelligible  language  of  the 
fists,  was  conducted  back  to  the  tent.  The  day  after  this  we 
renewed  our  application  to  depart,  and  it  was  received  with  a 
reiterated  demand  for  money.  Ennui  now  came  on  with  rapid 
strides.  Now  that  the  novelty  had  worn  out,  we  felt  all  the 
weariness  of  Bedouin  life  without  its  occasional  excitement. 
We  walked  occasionally  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  but 
it  was  all  one  scene  of  dull  monotony.  We  were  not  even 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  riding  our  horses,  so  that  we  envied 
the  lot  of  the  camels  we  saw  going  out  every  morning  to  pasture, 
although  we  knew  they  were  to  return  in  the  evening.  Hattib 
was  convinced  that  we  had  stih1  money  with  us,  but  to  rob  us 
,  in  his  own  tent  would  be  a  breach  of  hospitality  unheard  of  in 
the  desert.  Accordingly,  under  pretence  of  showing  us  the 
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ruins  of  Umm-er-Eezaz,  which  Chesney  was  so  desirous  of  seeing, 
he  decoyed  us  out  of  it,  the  better  to  perpetrate  an  act  which 
in  our  estimation  stigmatises  the  boasted  Arab  faith. 

The  next  day,  after  the  noonday  meal,  the  trea- 
cherous villain  desired  his  guests  to  prepare  for  the 
start,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  needed  no  second 
invitation.  In  about  four  hours  they  reached  Umm-er- 
Rezaz,  and  while  Chesney  was  examining  the  ruins, 
which  proved  to  be  very  insignificant,  the  sheikh, 
having  first  robbed  Mr.  Robinson  and  Constantine, 
announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  no  further. 
He  would,  however,  he  said,  provide  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  travellers  by  placing  them  in  the 
charge  of  two  of  his  followers,  one  of  whom  turned 
out  to  be  a  certain  Yahya,  the  very  worst  of  the 
ruffians  who  had  but  yesterday  pursued  and  captured 
Chesney.  With  a  simple  Ma? es-seldm,  "  with  peace," 
Hattib  rode  off,  and  Yahya,  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  follow,  as  they  had  no  other  means  of  finding  their 
way,  led  them  to  an  Arab  encampment  of  some  five 
or  six  tents  pitched  in  a  secluded  valley.  Here  he 
said  they  would  pass  the  night,  which  the  travellers 
thought  might  probably  be  their  last,  so  sinister  were 
the  looks  of  their  attendant,  and  so  suitable  the  place 
for  a  cowardly  murder.  No  small  reason  had  they 
for  apprehension.  Yahya  first  kissed  the  owner  of 
the  tent  on  both  cheeks,  the  usual  Arab  salutation, 
and  then,  calling  him  out,  held  a  conference  with  him 
in  a  low  voice,  during  which,  Robinson  saw  him 
imitate  the  action  of  cutting  off  a  man's  head,  and 
point  at  Chesney  with  a  fiendish  smile.  In  this 
painful  position  the  friends  determined  to  keep  watch 
by  turns,  but,  after  talking  about  home  and  friends, 
and  abandoning  the  futile  idea  of  trying  to  escape^ 
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they  were  overcome  by  slumber,  and,  contrary  to  their 
prognostications,  found  themselves  safe  on  awaking 
next  morning.  Yahya  probably  thought  he  could 
make  more  by  exacting  promises  from  the  travellers 
than  by  killing  them;  accordingly,  biding  his  time 
until  they  reached  the  great  plain  bordered  by  the 
hills  of  Heshbon,  he  threatened  to  abandon  them 
altogether,  if  they  did  not  agree  to  give  him  a 
reward  on  reaching  Damascus.  The  lives  of  four 
persons  being  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, Eobinson  wisely  assented  to  the  unjust  demand, 
Chesney  being  exceedingly  indignant  when  he  after- 
wards found  he  had  been  made  a  party  to  what  he 
considered  a  disgraceful  concession. 

Passing  the  pyramids  of  Ain  Medeba  and  Hesh- 
bon, and  wandering  on  through  a  fertile  valley, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  its  sterile 
mountain  boundary,  and  halted  at  the  tent  village 
of  Ragalamin,  as  the  guides  considered  it  safer 
only  to  travel  during  the  darkest  part  of  the 
night.  "  Here,"  says  Robinson,  "the  weather  being 
cold,  the  sheep  huddled  into  our  tent,  and  were 
constantly  walking  over  us,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  any  sleep."  Soon  after  midnight  they  pro- 
ceeded onwards  towards  Salt,  and  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  a  speedy  termination  of  their 
troubles,  when,  having  twice  encountered  parties  of 
Bedouins  posted  for  the  purpose  of  waylaying  tra- 
vellers, who  only  allowed  them  to  pass  because  their 
guide  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  formidable  tribe  of 
Beni  Sakhr,  that  individual,  being  unwilling  to  incur 
further  risk  of  losing  his  booty,  made  a  sudden  halt, 
with  the  view  of  getting  hold  of  any  money  the 
travellers  might  still  have  about  them.  Poor  Con- 
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stantine,  who  had  been  searched  before,  was  again 
stripped  to  his  undermost  garment,  and  some  gold 
pieces  were  found  in  his  belt.  "  On  this  discovery," 
says  Robinson,  "  Yahya  and  his  Bedouin  friend 
thought  themselves  justified  in  searching  our  persons 
also,  and  did  so.  As  during  this  operation  a  pistol 
was  held  to  my  breast,  I  submitted  to  the  indignity 
with  a  good  grace ;  but  I  was  much  alarmed  for  my 
friend  Chesney,  who  could  but  ill  brook  this  fresh 
affront  offered  to  us,  particularly  as  we  had  positively 
declared  that  Constantine  had  all  we  possessed. 
Emerging  from  the  forest  we  suddenly  came  in  sight 
of  Salt,  perched  upon  a  conical  hill  in  the  centre  of 
a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains.  We  had  become 
downcast  at  the  little  money  that  remained  to  ensure 
our  return  amongst  our  friends,  but  we  recovered 
our  spirits  a  little  on  our  approach  to  the  only  in- 
habited place  we  had  met  with  since  we  entrusted  our- 
selves to  the  Beni  Sakhr."  Knowing  that  Salt  was 
inhabited  by  Christian  and  Mussulman  families  living 
in  amity  and  equality  under  their  respective  sheikhs, 
the  travellers  charged  Constantine  to  make  known  to 
the  very  first  Christian  they  should  meet  with,  the 
disgraceful  treatment  they  had  received,  and,  it  being 
decided  that  both  parties  should  appear  in  court,  the 
case  was  heard,  and  Yahya  was  obliged  to  disgorge 
his  ill-gotten  gains,  although  the  people  of  Salt  were 
too  much  afraid  of  offending  the  powerful  chief  Hattib 
to  do  anything  more  against  his  follower.  Thus 
ended  an  experience  of  Bedouin  treachery  which 
was  very  near  proving  fatal  to  the  lives  of  both 
travellers. 

The  visit  to  Petra,  and  the  circuit  of  the  Dead 
Sea  had,  of  course,  to  be  abandoned  j  but  after  a 
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short  stay  at  Salt,  having  obtained  an  escort  of 
sixteen  men,  Robinson  and  Chesney  proceeded  to 
Jerasb,  although  they  had  heard  that  there  were 
Arabs  waiting  at  the  ruins  to  attack  some  expected 
travellers,  and  were  accordingly  not  surprised  to 
meet  with  some  of  the  Beni  Sakhr  lurking  about. 
The  new-comers,  however,  put  on  a  good  front, 
announced  themselves  as  being  under  the  protection 
of  the  tribe,  and,  as  they  were  also  more  numerous, 
the  hostile  party  gave  way ;  but  the  escort  declined 
to  allow  time  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
ancient  city,  fearing  that  the  enemy  might  arrive  in 
force.  They  therefore  crossed  the  hills  to  Souf, 
where  the  Salt  men  left  them,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  turban  and  a  cloak  that  the  travellers, 
whose  means  were  exhausted  by  robbery  and  exac- 
tion, could  manage  to  secure  guides  to  lead  them 
out  of  this  dangerous  country.  The  scenery  they 
passed  through  is  described  as  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  Chesney  found  out  the  humorous  side  of  their 
past  perils  at  one  place  where  they  received  un- 
willing hospitality : — 

A  ride  through  picturesque  hills  brought  us  the  next  even- 
ing to  Forra  or  Fokkera,  which  is  a  somewhat  singular  place, 
the  dwellings  being  partly  in  caves,  and  the  rest  consisting  of 
tents.  We  were  received  rather  unwillingly  by  the  Sheikh,  who 
occupied  one  of  the  former.  It  was  spacious,  and  divided  into 
two  apartments  by  a  row  of  huge  earthen  jars,  containing  flour 
and  grain.  The  inner  part  was  allotted  to  the  females,  and  the 
horses  occupied  a  portion  of  the  outer  division.  Stories,  as 
usual,  whiled  away  the  time  in  the  evening,  one  of  which  con- 
cerned ourselves.  It  was  the  story  of  Hattib,  which,  to  our 
surprise,  we  found  had  preceded  us.  As  I  write,  the  scene  in 
the  cave  rises  up  before  me  again.  The  figure  of  one  old  woman 
especially  stands  out,  as,  with  her  hands  on  her  side,  and  liter- 
ally splitting  with  laughter,  she  enjoyed  the  joke,  ejaculating 
"Hattib,  Hattib,"  till  she  could  scarcely  stand.  They  little 
imagined  that  the  actors  in  the  tale  were  there  listening  to  all 
the  merriment  their  misfortunes  afforded. 
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At  Forra,  Chesney  and  Mr.  Robinson  parted  :  the 
latter  returning  to  Damascus  by  the  direct  route,  with 
a  caravan  he  found  going  thither ;  and  the  former 
taking  a  round  to  the  same  place  by  Tiberias  (where 
his  funds  were  recruited),  Tabor  and  Carmel,  Saphet, 
the  Upper  Jordan,  and  Banias. 

Once  more  arrived  at  Damascus,  Chesney's  first 
thought  was  to  get  his  letters,  the  next  to  find 
an  escort  for  a  journey  more  perilous  than  any  he 
had  yet  undertaken.  His  news  from  England  was 
good,  but  -at  the  same  time  he  heard  that  some 
Euphrates  travellers  had  been  attacked  near  Mosul. 
"  This,"  he  remarks,  "  should  almost  deter  me 
from  the  desert,  but  I  will  trust  in  God's  mercy, 
and  persevere."  Accordingly  he  purchased  a  tent 
and  other  necessaries,  engaged  a  dragoman,  and 
prepared  to  start  with  a  caravan  for  the  Great 
River.  This  was  his  first  experience  of  the  usual 
Eastern  mode  of  travelling,  which  consists  in  the 
assembling  together  of  a  number  of  persons  about 
to  take  the  same  route,  to  afford  each  other  mutual 
assistance,  under  the  protection  and  leadership  of 
some  members  of  a  powerful  tribe,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  of  an  escort  furnished  by  the  Governor  of  the 
district.  In  the  present  instance  the  travellers  were 
mostly  merchants  proceeding  to  Bagdad  and  Basrah, 
the  person  in  command  being  an  Arab  named  Abdal- 
lah,  with  a  younger  man  as  a  sort  of  deputy  ;  and 
Chesney  was  directed,  in  case  of  an  attack,  to  play  the 
part  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.  His  conductors  were 
in  such  dread  of  meeting  with  a  hostile  tribe,  that  the 
mere  sight  of  one  or  two  Arabs  in  the  distance  was 
sufficient  to  throw  the  whole  party  into  conster- 
nation, and  very  often  neither  light  nor  fire  was 
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permitted  at  the  various  encampments.  Fortunately 
the  journey,  as  far  as  Ohesney  was  concerned,  was 
only  of  eighteen  days  duration,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  found  it  disagreeable  on  the  whole, 
though  he  was  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  per- 
suade his  conductor  to  make  a  detour  by  Palmyra, 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  visit,  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  splendid  ruins,  but  because  a  report  had 
reached  him  that  a  wounded  Englishman  was  detained 
there.  This  report  proved  afterwards  to  be  ground- 
less ;  but  about  the  same  time  three  Englishmen, 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Bowater,  and  Aspinall,  were  mur- 
dered on  their  way  to  Mosul.  The  caravan  continued 
its  tedious  journey  through  the  little  desert,  a  wide 
plain  covered  for  the  most  part  with  grass  or  scanty 
shrubs,  and  bounded  by  the  lofty  but  distant  hills 
of  Palmyra.  In  such  circumstances  every  trifling 
incident  was  noted,  a  wild  boar  crossing  the  path,  or 
the  sight  of  a  flock  of  sea-gulls,  or  a  solitary  gazelle, 
while  the  occasional  noisy  halt  at  a  watering-place, 
or  the  feast  made  from  the  flesh  of  a  sick  camel, 
formed  the  chief  diversions.  At  other  times  we  must 
fancy  the  traveller  lonely  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
buried  in  his  reflections  on  the  past  and  his  hopes 
for  the  future,  his  little  girl  ever  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  his  thoughts  and  his  prayers.  We  even 
find  him  regaling  Abdallah  and  his  people  with  a 
pilaf  in  honour  of  her  sixth  birthday.  "  May  God 
grant  her,"  he  says,  "many  happy  and  innocent 
returns  of  it."  On  Christmas  Day,  the  fifteenth  of 
his  desert  journey,  Chesney  caught  his  first  sight  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  must  have  looked  with  feelings 
of  vivid  emotion  upon  the  noble  stream,  the  object 
of  so  many  sacrifices  and  desires.  He  little  thought 
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that  just  at  that  very  spot,  El  Werdi,  was  to  happen 
the  terrible  catastrophe  which  proved  so  fatal  to 
many  of  his  brave  followers.  The  next  day,  leaving 
the  caravan,  Chesney,  accompanied  by  Abdallah,  both 
mounted  on  swift  dromedaries,  took  the  direct  route 
for  Anah,  from  which  place  the  traveller  meant  to 
commence  his  descent  of  the  river. 


15 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    FIRST   EXPLORATION. 

1881-2. — Object  of  the  exploration. — The  Euphrates  at  Anali. — 
The  raft. — Attack  by  Arabs. — Hit. — Bitumen  and  naphtha 
springs. — Native  boats. — Irrigation  machines. — Felujah. 
— Bagdad. — Plague. — Descent  of  the  Euphrates  continued. 
— Hillah. — Kurnah  and  the  Shatt-el-Arab. — Basrah. — 
Bushire. — Attempt  to  survey  the  Upper  Euphrates. — 
Robbed. — Shuster. — Report  despatched  to  Sir  R.  Gordon. 
— Contents. — Character  of  the  Euphrates  Arabs. — Turned 
back  by  fever. — Borowski. — Second  attempt  to  reach  the 
Upper  river,  by  Shiraz,  Teheran,  and  Tebriz. — Attacks 
en  route. — Ispahan. — Interviews  with  Persian  Ministers. — 
The  Persian  army  on  the  march. — Tebriz. — The  plague 
again. — Trebizond. — Across  to  Aleppo. — Mr.  Langton. — 
Failure  to  reach  the  Upper  Euphrates. — Letter  to  Miss 
Forster. — Constantinople. — Home,  September  26th. 

As  Chesney's  object  was  to  discover  whether  the 
Euphrates  was  navigable  from  Anah  to  the  sea,  it 
was  needful  that  he  should  himself  descend  the  river  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  his  health,  at 
that  time  by  no  means  satisfactory,  he  told  the 
sheikh  that,  being  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a 
camel,  he  must  prosecute  his  journey  by  water,  and 
wished  to  hire  a  boat.  A  raft  supported  by  inflated- 
skins,  such  as  that  used  by  John  Sullivan  in  his 
descent  of  the  Tigris  in  1782,  was,  however,  sug- 
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gested  as  more  suitable ;  and  during  the  two  days 
required  for  its  construction,  Chesney  made  some 
explorations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anah,  a  town 
consisting  of  some  five  hundred  clay  houses,  half- 
hidden  in  groves  of  date,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees, 
and  stretching  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  nearly 
four  miles.  The  situation  is  remarkable  and  pic- 
turesque. Seven  prettily-wooded  and  cultivated 
islands  with  their  corn-mills  and  aqueducts  succeed 
each  other  in  mid-stream,  while  on  each  side  is  a 
range  of  hills.  There  are  also  many  remains  of 
ancient  buildings,  in  particular  those  of  the  palace 
of  Ardeshir;  for  Anah  was  a  royal  residence  in  the 
time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  A  fine  minaret  also 
stands  on  one  of  these  islands  in  a  grove  of  palms, 
and  part  of  the  bridge  which  here  crossed  the  river 
still  exists.  Water-wheels,  with  their  aqueducts 
having  two  rows  of  pointed  arches,  one  above 
the  other,  are  also  prominent  objects.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  impatience  that  Chesney  awaited 
his  novel  vessel,  which  was  completed  and  pro- 
visioned by  sunset  on  the  1st  of  January  1831, 
although  the  start  was,  .as  a  matter  of  prudence, 
delayed  till  the  following  morning.  The  raft  is  thus 
described  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expe- 
dition : — 

Its  base  was  a  rectangular  platform  of  fourteen  and  a  half 
feet  long  by  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  a  sort  of  well 
or  inlet  left  open  at  the  after  extremity  of  the  structure,  which 
was  rendered  substantial  by  successive  layers  of  branches, 
crossed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  till  they  were  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  thick,  which  gave  'it  sufficient 
stability.  Kough  planks  were  laid  above  the  interlaced 
branches,  to  support  a  platform,  on  which  a  kind  of  fireplace 
was  fitted  up  within  an  enclosure  of  wet  clay  (for  security  from 
fire),  and  forty  inflated  sheep-skins  were  placed  beneath  the 
raft,  to  give  it  the  requisite  buoyancy  when  floated. 

15  * 
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The  demands  of  the  rapacious  Sheikh  of  Anah 
being  at  last  satisfied  by  the  sacrifice,  in  addition  to 
money  payments,  of  a  white,  cloak  and  sundry  other 
articles  of  attire,  Chesney  set  forth  on  his  voyage, 
having  engaged  an  Arab  named  Gretgood  as  pilot,  and 
two  other  men  to  keep  the  raft  in  mid-stream.  This 
they  did  by  means  of  two  long  fan-shaped  oars,  as 
they  sat,  one  on  each  side  of  the  opening,  in  the  after 
part  of  the  raft  with  their  feet  in  the  water,  and 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  inflate  any  of  the  skins 
which  might  happen  to  collapse.  Halil  (the  drago- 
man) and  a  slave  boy  were  the  personal  attendants  of 
the  traveller,  who,  with  his  tent  for  an  awning,  busied 
himself  in  making  a  rough  sketch  of  the  scenery  of 
the  river,  taking  the  bearings  with  his  pocket-com- 
pass, and  the  soundings  by  means  of  a  ten-foot  pole, 
which  was  let  down  through  the  well  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  forced  upwards  on  touching  the  bottom, 
thus  giving  the  approximate  depth  of  water  without 
attracting  dangerous  observation.  "  Even  now,"  says 
Chesney,  "after  a  lapse  of  thirty-seven  years,  the 
first  splash  of  those  date-tree  oars  is  as  freshly  recol- 
lected as  though  it  had  been  only  yesterday  that  I 
was  carried  along,  over  the  unruffled  surface  of  the 
great  river,  through  the  islands  of  Anah,  and  the 
adjoining  remains  of  Anatho." 

Sometimes  a  broad  reach  of  the  river  extends  for 
miles,  with  numerous  villages  and  water-mills;  or 
again  the  stream  is  hemmed  in  by  high,  unbroken 
hills,  clothed  with  brushwood,  or  it  makes  a  curve 
so  considerable  as  to  take  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
horse-shoe,  and  now  and  then  concealed  rocks 
create  a  dangerous  whirlpool.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  party 
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by  Arabs  concealed  behind  bushes,  who  continued 
firing  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  but  although 
their  bullets  fell  very  near  the  raft,  none  actually 
struck  it,  and  the  passengers,  who  entrenched  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  behind  sacks  and  other 
baggage,  came  off  without  injury.  The  incident 
was,  however,  sufficiently  grave  to  induce  more 
caution,  especially  as  the  people  of  a  wood-boat 
they  met  declared  that  they  had  been  robbed  by  the 
Shammar  Arabs.  No  further  encounter,  however, 
took  place  at  this  time,  and,  as  long  as  there  was  light 
enough  to  take  bearings,  the  raft  floated  lazily  down 
stream,  being  moored  to  the  bank  during  the  dark 
hours,  and  resuming  its  course  when  the  moon  had 
risen.  Once  a  lion  was  seen  pacing  the  bank  before 
sunrise,  and  at  another  time  a  wolf  swam  across  the 
river ;  but,  ardent  sportsman  though  he  was,  Chesney 
knew  that  this  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  pursuit 
of  game,  whether  big  or  small,  and  both  animals  were 
allowed  to  go  their  way.  The  slow  progress  of  the 
raft  gave  plenty  of  time  for  sketching,  and  materials 
for  a  large  map  of  the  river  were  collected  day  by 
day  with  the  greatest  care.  The  average  width  of  the 
Euphrates  in  this  part  of  its  course  was  350  yards, 
and  its  depth  11  feet. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Anah 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  denoted  the  nearness  of  the 
boiling  bitumen  springs  of  Hit,  and  not  long  after- 
wards Chesney  landed  at  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  consists  of  about  fifteen  hundred  houses  built 
round  an  elongated  hill  that  rises  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  high  mud  wall 
with  semi-circular  towers. 

The  houses  [he  says]  are  chiefly  of  clay,  one  or  two  stories 
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high,  flat-roofed,  and  many  of  them  covered  or  repaired 
on  top  with  bitumen  ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and 
frequently  steep,  rising  one  above  another  along  the  sides  of 
the  hill,  with  a  dusty  black  appearance,  owing  to  the  smoke 
from  the  constantly  boiling  bitumen.  One  graceful  minaret 
appears  amid  this  mass  of  brown  clay,  and  some  respectable 
specimens  of  Arabesque  architecture  are  displayed  in  some  of 
the  saints'  tombs  a  little  way  outside  of  the  town,  where  the 
scenery  is  that  of  brown  barren  hills  and  a  desert  country. 

On  landing  at  Hit,  Chesney  took  up  his  quarters 
at  the  sheikh's  house,  "in  a  crowd,  as  usual,"  and 
remained  there  two  days,  making  a  fair  copy  of  his 
rough  map  and  inspecting  the  curious  process  of 
boat-building,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  this 
locality  from  the  earliest  times;  and,  as  his  host  was 
in  charge  of  the  bitumen  and  other  productions  of 
the  place,  it  was  fortunate  that  he  was  not  only  able 
but  willing  to  give  information  and  otherwise  further 
the  views  of  the  traveller.  Naphtha  and  sulphur  are 
found  in  large  quantities  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
the  springs  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  a 
cure  for  every  form  of  disease. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  are  lime-burning, 
making  salt,  preparing  wool,  bitumen,  and  naphtha 
for  export ;  and  especially  the  building  of  boats, 
which,  constructed  of  wicker-work,  like  the  Irish 
coracles,  are  made  impervious  to  water  by  coats  of 
bitumen  mixed  with  earth,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  leather.  Round  boats  of  this  kind,  called  kufahs, 
are  in  use  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  on  the  Tigris; 
but  the  boats  of  Hit  are  not  round,  but  in  general 
coffin-shaped,  the  broadest  end  being  the  bow.  There 
are,  however,  others  of  neater  build ;  some,  for 
instance,  oval  and  pointed  at  each  end,  with  a  very 
high-curved  bow.  The  mode  of  construction  is  very 
primitive.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  boat  is  marked 
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out  on  the  ground,  and  the  flat  bottom  formed  by 
placing  a  number  of  rough  branches  in  parallel  lines 
about  a  foot  apart,  interlacing  them  with  others  laid 
across  them,  and  filling  in  the  interstices  with  a  kind 
of  reed  matting,  over  which  some  stronger  branches 
are  again  laid.  It  then  remains  to  build  up  the 
sides  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  consolidate  the 
whole  by  rough  pieces  of  timber  placed  about  four 
feet  apart  from  gunwale  to  gunwale.  The  vessel  i& 
then  ready  for  its  internal  and  external  coating  of 
bitumen,  which  is  laid  on  hot  and  smoothed  with  a 
leaden  roller.  These  boats  draw  but  22  inches 
when  laden,  and  6  when  empty,  and  are  consequently 
admirably  adapted  for  river  navigation.  One  of 
them,  44  feet  long,  11  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  4 
feet  deep,  can  be  built  in  a  day.  They  are  used  to 
carry  bitumen,  salt,  and  lime,  to  Hillah,  Basrah,  and 
even  Bagdad,  and  when  they  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion are  broken  up. 

Finding  the  raft  too  slow  a  mode  of  progression, 
Chesney  engaged  one  of  these  boats  to  take  him 
to  Felujah,  a  distance  of  eighty-seven  miles.  He 
describes  this  part  of  the  river  as  less  remark- 
able in  point  of  scenery.  The  average  width  had 
decreased  to  about  250  yards,  its  ordinary  depth 
(sounded,  as  before,  by  a  pole)  was  20  feet,  and 
the  current  scarcely  two  and  a  half  knots  in  the 
flood  season,  when  temporary  islands  were  formed 
by  the  stream.  The  banks  were  very  populous, 
and  the  people  busily  engaged — women  as  well 
as  men — in  field-labour.  Their  villages  consisted 
sometimes  of  tents,  at  others  of  mud  dwellings ; 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  cattle 
were  feeding,  while  beautiful  mares  were  picketed 
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beside  the  tents.  "  It  was  altogether,"  he  says,  "a 
cheerful  and  lovely  scene,  as  we  threaded  our  way 
through  the  pretty  little  islands,  enjoying  a  tempera- 
ture much  like  that  of  our  English  summer."  The 
picturesque  water-wheels  and  aqueducts  had  now 
disappeared,  and  Chesney  tells  us  that — 

The  poorer  males,  or  slaves,  were  busily  employed  in  raising 
water  by  means  of  numerous  water-pullies ;  all  in  operation, 
and  worked  on  this  part  of  the  Euphrates  by  horses  or  bullocks, 
going  down  an  inclined  plane,  pulling  a  rope  over  a  roller  so 
as  to  elevate  a  large  leather  vessel,  to  the  bottom  of  which, 
at  one  corner,  is  attached  a  long  leather  spout,  which  is  curved 
upwards  as  the  vessel  ascends,  but,  being  drawn  out  by  the 
tightening  of  a  cord  (which  works  of  itself)  as  the  machine 
reaches  the  level,  the  contents  are  thus  discharged  into  a 
trough,  coated  with  bitumen,  and  the  vessel  then  descends  to 
fill  once  more,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  time  the  animal 
has  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  has  turned 
to  go  down  it  again.  These  bullock-rollers  have  either  a  brick 
or  earthen  shaft  descending  to  the  water's  edge,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  two,  three,  or  four  vessels,  all  at  work  at  the 
same  time,  with  as  many  animals,  and  a  man  to  each  ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  known  and  used  in  Mesopotamia  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  river's  bank  is  quite  covered  with  them, 
all  at  work,  and  producing  the  fertility  of  Egypt  as  far  inwards 
as  irrigation  is  extended ;  beyond  which  the  country  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  desert. 

Chesney  had  now  completed  half  the  survey  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  and,  being  anxious  to  com- 
municate to  Major  Taylor  at  Bagdad  the  rumour 
that  a  wounded  Englishman  was  lying  at  Palmyra, 
as  well  as  to  lay  down  and  send  home  the  map 
of  that  portion  of  the  Euphrates  which  he  had  de- 
scended, he  left  his  boat  in  charge  of  the  sheikh  of 
Felujah,  and,  having  hired  donkeys,  set  off  with  a 
small  caravan  for  the  City  of  the  Khalifs,  where  he 
arrived  after  the  gates  were  shut,  and  consequently 
had  to  pass  the  night  outside,  having  been  unable 
to  resist  the  examination  of  the  grand  remains  of 
the  Akar-Kuf — the  supposed  tomb  of  Nimrod — 
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which  he  passed  on  the  way.  Chesney  spent  six 
weeks  at  Bagdad,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Major 
Taylor,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  living  quite  in  the 
Indian  style.  In  writing  to  his  father  at  this  time 
he  says  that  the  serious  misunderstanding  between 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt  and  the  Sultan  had  prevented  the 
arrival  of  letters,  and  he  was  consequently  without 
news  from  home ;  but  that  he  was  exceedingly  busy 
with  his  map  and  the  Report  he  was  preparing  for 
Sir  Robert  Gordon,  and,  when  these  were  completed, 
he  hoped  to  resume  his  journey  with  all  speed.  He 
adds:  "I  have  had  what  might  be  not  only  called 
tempting,  but  magnificent  offers  to  remain  here  to 
accomplish  some  objects  of  Government  ;  but  to 
separate  myself  from  my  child  and  you  all  for  a  pro- 
tracted time  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  do  for  even 
the  united  temptations  of  money  and  ambition." 

Shortly  afterwards  a  serious  outbreak  of  plague, 
invading  first  the  city  and  then  the  Residency,  caused 
all  who  could  do  so  to  effect  a  speedy  departure. 
Major  Taylor  and  his  family  went  down  the  Tigris 
to  Basrah,  and  Chesney  made  his  way  back  to  Felujah 
to  resume  his  descent  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but  here 
he  found,  to  his  great  disappointment,  that  his  boat 
had  been  swamped  during  a  severe  storm,  and  that 
none  other  seemed  to  be  procurable. 

After  five  days'  delay,  however,  a  boat  was 
obtained  such  as  that  in  which  Chesney  had  come 
down  from  Hit  ;  but  when  all  was  ready  for  depar- 
ture, Getgood,  the  pilot,  declared  that  he  must  return 
to  his  family  ;  "  which  reminds  me,"  says  Chesney, 
"  of  my  darling  child,  to  whom  I  should  be  hasten- 
ing, instead  of  spending  my  time  on  an  object  which 
may  or  may  not  be  useful."  But  notwithstanding 
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such  transitory  misgivings  the  traveller  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  his  cherished  purpose,  and 
though  Getgood  was  a  serious  loss,  as  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  river  and  had  been 
able  to  furnish  much  information  which  was  invalu- 
able for  the  map,  Ohesney  went  on  board  his  new 
craft  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April,  and  was 
rapidly  carried  towards  the  much-dreaded  Zoba 
Arabs,  "whom  we  found,"  says  the  journal,  "work- 
ing along  the  banks  ;  but  they  did  not  molest  us." 
The  boatmen  were  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  as 
they  passed  from  the  territory  of  one  tribe  into  that 
of  another,  and  Chesney  himself  was  not  without  his 
fears,  as  warfare  was  going  on  between  the  Pasha's 
troops  and  the  people  of  Hillah,  and  the  sound  of 
firing  could  be  distinctly  heard  ;  but  fortunately  an 
old  pilot  came  to  the  rescue  who  knew  the  river, 
and  under  his  direction  all  went  well. 

At  Hillah  Chesney  found  Mr.  Taylor's  own  boat 
awaiting  him,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  descent 
was  accomplished  with  more  comfort,  although  the 
boat  was  only  like  a  Nile  kanjah.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  to  procure  letters  to  the  Arab  sheikhs 
along  the  river,  and  these  were  fortunately  attainable 
through  Signer  Martinelli,  one  of  the  Pasha's  most 
trusted  officers,  who  happened,  on  account  of  the 
insurrection,  to  be  at  Hillah  at  that  time,  and  who, 
being  also  a  friend  of  Chesney's,  placed  his  local 
knowledge  and  experience  at  his  disposal  for  the 
examination  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  After  two 
days  passed  in  this  manner  the  voyage  was  resumed; 
but  Chesney  had  learned  from  Martinelli  that  the 
Pasha  and  his  advisers  were  so  much  against  the 
proposed  steam  communication  that  it  was  said  they 
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even  contemplated  the  murder  of  Mr.  Taylor  and 
those  who  were  with  him.  "  This  gave  me,"  he 
says,  "  an  uncomfortable  feeling  about  the  rest  of 
my  journey,  but  in  God  would  I  trust." 

The  river  now  scarcely  exceeded  120  yards  in 
width,  but  maintained  its  depth  of  twelve  feet. 
All  went  smoothly  enough  as  far  as  Lamlum,  a 
town  about  100  miles  below  Hillah,  at  which  place 
the  difficulties  with  the  Arabs  began,  and  these 
were  repeated  at  intervals,  though  happily  with  no 
serious  results,  until  the  termination  of  the  voyage, 
by  which  time  all  Chesney's  money  and  most  of  his 
raiment  had  been  taken  from  him  by  successive 
marauders.  More  than  once  the  little  vessel  had  to 
run  for  one  or  other  of  the  banks  to  take  refuge 
from  a  violent  storm,  and  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  little  cabin  was  swamped,  and  Chesney 
had  barely  time  to  save  himself  and  his  papers. 
The  river  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  volume ; 
below  Lamlum  it  was  already  200  yards  in  width, 
and  it  exceeded  250  yards,  with  a  depth  of  eighteen 
feet,  before  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris  at  Kurnah. 
From  this  point  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab,  and  thence  flows  on,  with  an  average  width  of 
600  yards,  between  date-groves  and  villages,  in  a 
south-easterly  course  till  it  reaches  Basrah. 

The  26th  of  April  was  the  last  day  of  the  voyage. 

We  started  at  sunrise  [says  Chesney],  moving  pleasantly 
along — a  calm  and  warm  morning — through  a  rich  country. 
After  11  we  passed  two  long  islands,  and  at  12  the  country 
house  of  the  Eesident,  called  Magill,  but  it  was  not  until  2  that 
we  saw  a  good-sized  English  ship  lying  off  Basrah,  and  soon 
after  we  entered  a. long  canal  leading  into  the  town,  and  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  Eesidency. 

But  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  his  friends  after 
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having  safely  completed  the  survey  of  the 
Euphrates  was  sadly  damped  by  the  intelligence  tha\ 
there  had  been  several  deaths  from  plague  on  boar<$ 
the  very  boat  in  which  Major  Taylor  and  his  famiH 
had  come  down  from  Bagdad,  and  which  had  also' 
conveyed  some  of  Chesney's  own  baggage.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  time  when  in  an  especial  degree  no  man's 
life  could  be  held  safe,  and  Chesney  may  be  pardoned 
for  having  felt  some  trepidation  on  receiving  a  visit 
from  young  Taylor  and  Dr.  Baigrie,  the  kind  and 
able  physician  attached  to  the  Residency,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fatal  malady  not  very  long  afterwards. 
In  addition  to  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  Chesney 
learned  that  the  whole  place  was  in  a  state  of  uproar, 
and  that  an  attack  upon  the  Pasha  by  the  Zoba 
Arabs  was  imminent.  Nevertheless,  he  established 
himself  in  an  empty  room — the  Resident  and  his 
family  being  at  Magill — made  his  bed  on  a  mat,  and 
slept  soundly.  The  next  morning  he  awoke  to  all 
the  discomforts  of  a  strange  place  and  a  strange 
language ;  but  his  friends  Mr.  Stocqueler  and  Mrs. 
Cohen  soon  came  to  the  rescue,  and  provided  him 
not  only  with  breakfast  and  dinner,  but  with  shirts, 
pens,  and  everything  that  was  wanted,  and  he 
removed  to  what  he  calls  "  the  harem  side  of  the 
house,"  that  he  might  better  get  on  with  his  map 
and  memoir,  "  at  times  thinking  a  good  deal  of  the 
plague,  yet  endeavouring  to  put  my  trust  in  Almighty 
God." 

The  Lower  Euphrates  had  now,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  successfully  surveyed,  but  of  the  navigability  of 
the  portion  of  the  river  above  Anah  little  was  known, 
and  Chesney  had  no  intention  of  leaving  this  part  of 
his  task  unfulfilled.  After  a  few  days  at  Basrah, 
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therefore,  he  crossed  over  to  Bushire  in  order  to 
pursue  his  journey  by  that  route ;  but  no  sooner  had 
his  boat  come  to  an  anchor  in  Bushire  roads  than 
he  found  himself  in  quarantine,  and  only  able  to 
communicate  by  letter  with  the  Resident,  Captain 
Hennell.  Learning,  however,  from  that  gentleman, 
who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Euphrates  project, 
that,  although  the  routes  by  Bushire  and  Arabia  were 
alike  cut  off,  it  was  possible  to  enter  Persia  by  way 
of  Shuster,  Chesney,  having  exchanged  Halil  and  the 
boy  for  a  servant  named  Gholam,  who  promised  to 
be  at  once  less  expensive  and  more  satisfactory, 
recrossed  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  sailed  up  the  estuary 
of  the  Shatt-el- Arab  to  Mohammarah,  a  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Karun,  close  to  its  junction  with 
the  great  river,  which  forms  an  entrepot  for  the 
produce  of  Southern  Persia. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Hennell,  Chesney 
here  obtained  a  letter  of  credit  on  Shuster,  and  a 
swift  boat  in  which  he  ascended  the  Karun  for 
about  forty-five  miles,  but,  finding  the  mode  of  pro- 
gression too  slow  on  account  of  the  windings  of  the 
river,  he  resolved  to  cut  across  the  country  on  horse- 
back from  Samarra  to  Band-i-kir,  having  secured, 
as  he  imagined,  four  trustworthy  guards.  But  these 
gentry,  after  giving  him  alarming  accounts  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  probability  of  meeting 
with  robbers,  persuaded  him  to  hide  his  pistols  in 
one  of  the  travelling-bags,  and  to  muffle  himself  in 
an  Arab  cloak ;  and  very  soon  afterwards  took  the 
opportunity,  while  Chesney  was  waiting  for  the  ferry- 
boat, to  make  off  with  his  pistols  and  his  money ;  so 
that,  but  for  two  Persian  coins  which  had  chanced 
to  escape  the  thieves,  it  is  probable  he  would  never 
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have  reached  the  town :  as  it  was,  he  had  mucl  / 
trouble  in  settling  with  the  ferrymen,  who  levelled 
a  gun  at  Gholam  and  drew  a  sword  upon  himself  in  i 
the  course  of  the  argument.  At  the  sheikh's  house 
the  people,  as  usual,  pressed  in  to  stare  at  the 
foreigner,  which  compelled  Chesney,  who  never  was 
able  to  bear  with  equanimity  either  the  curiosity  or 
the  dilatoriness  of  Easterns,  to  go  for  a  short  walk  ; 
with  the  sheikh,  to  have,  as  he  says,  "something  i 
like  peace  and  cool  air."  How  to  get  onwards  in  his 
present  impoverished  state  was  a  great  difficulty. 
At  length,  having  sent  Gholam  to  Shuster  to  nego- 
tiate, it  was  arranged  that  he  should  have  an  escort  of 
four  men,  with  two  donkeys,  a  mule  and  a  horse,  for 
which  as  he  could  only  pay  on  arriving  at  the  Khan, 
he  pledged  his  watch  to  one  of  the  merchants.  He 
mentions  that  the  man  returned  it  to  him  the  next 
day,  without  then  getting  an  equivalent,  as  the  person 
on  whom  Chesney  had  a  letter  of  credit  was  away  at 
the  time,  and  this,  he  says,  is  the  first  instance  he 
met  with  of  anything  like  confidence  from  the  various 
peoples  among  whom  he  had  been  so  long  travelling. 
A  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Shuster  produced  a  change 
for  the  better  :  a  house  was  now  allotted  to  Chesney, 
who,  being  now  provided  with  the  luxury  of  a  make- 
shift table  in  a  cool  serdab  or  underground  apart- 
ment, worked  with  renewed  ardour  at  his  map  and  his 
report,  which  he  finished  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
and  despatched  by  a  messenger  on  the  3rd  of  June 
1831  to  Major  Taylor,  to  be  forwarded  to  Sir  Robert 
Gordon,  and  then,  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  he  awaited 
with  something  like  patience  the  departure  of  a 
caravan  for  Kermanshah,  with  which  he  intended  to 
prosecute  his  journey. 
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We  must  here  say  something  of  the  Report  which 
has  been  so  often  mentioned,  and  which,  after  being 
sent  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon  in  the  first  instance,  was, 
with  additional  matter,  submitted  to  the  British 
Government  in  1833.  The  document  is  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  the  proposed  communication  between 
India  and  England,  either  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
Egypt,  in  the  one  case,  or  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Euphrates,  Desert,  &c.,  in  the  other;  the  result  of 
personal  examination  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  the  Red  Sea, 
Nile,  Deserts  of  Suez  and  Koseir,  made  in  1830, 
and  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  followed  by  a  descent  of 
the  Euphrates  and  voyage  to  Bu shire  in  1831, 
accompanied  by  maps  on  a  large  scale  (two  inches 
to  a  mile)  shewing  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
with  its  rocks,  fords,  depth  of  water,  &c.,  during 
its  lowest  state  in  ordinary  seasons."  It  gives  with 
regard  to  the  second  route,  first,  a  succinct  but 
graphic  description  of  the  river,  and  of  the  kind 
of  steamers  it  would  be  desirable  to  build  for  its 
navigation  ;  and  secondly,  an  account  of  the  resources 
to  be  found  on  its  banks,  with  detailed  lists  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  both  settled  and  nomad,  to  be  met  with 
in  its  entire  length. 

Chesney's  characterisation  of  the  Arabs  is  worth 
quoting : — 

The  more  indolent  life  of  the  resident  Arab  has  produced  a 
fulness  of  face,  beard,  and  figure,  forming  quite  a  contrast  with 
the  spare  muscular  frame,  thin  beard,  and  lank,  tawny  brown 
countenance  of  his  brother  of  the  desert ;  than  whom  he  is 
less  proud  and  independent,  but  more  unfriendly  to  strangers, 
particularly  Franks,  where  his  suspicions  scarcely  know  any 
bounds  ;  whilst  his  rapacity  is  only  limited  by  his  power  to 
obtain,  by  deceit,  fraud,  or  occasional  force,  anything  in  the 
stranger's  possession  which  he  may  have  seen  and  marked  as 
his  own ;  having  less  of  the  spirit  to  make  an  open  attack  for 
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this  purpose  than  the  Bedouin,  like  whom  he  must  be  paid 
beforehand  for  whatever  he  undertakes,  because  he  never  con- 
fides in  a  promise,  the  natural  consequence  of  not  fulfilling  his 

own. 

Notwithstanding  his  few  wants,  the  Bedouin  is  avaricious  as 
well  as  greedy,  and  must  be  largely  paid  for  his  labour,  pre- 
ferring, as  he  does,  inert  idleness  with  poverty,  and  even  the 
addition  of  scanty  fare,  to  exertion  of  any  kind,  unless  it  be 
preceded  by  a  great  price,  or  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  animat- 
ing reward  of  plunder.  He  hires  himself  and  his  camels  to  cara- 
vans, which,  when  not  so  employed,  he  is  ready  to  attack  and  rob  ; 
justifying  himself  with  the  belief  that,  as  Abraham  took  away, 
unjustly,  the  possessions  of  Ishmael,  he  does  but  resume  his 
own  property  by  taking  possession  of  anything  he  may  happen 
to  meet ;  and  these  ideas  cause  the  Bedouin  to  find  a  kind  of 
delight  in  waylaying  for  plunder,  or  ransom.  Consequently 
each  caravan  has  reason  to  fear  all  other  tribes,  less  or  more, 
but  the  one  in  its  immediate  employ,  with  which  it  is  moderately 
secure  ;  but  the  far-famed  promise  of  the  Arab,  even  with  its 
seals  of  bread  and  salt,  must  not,  however,  be  relied  upon 
too  confidently.  The  Bedouin  will  not,  it  is  true,  rob  the 
stranger  whilst  under  his  tent,  but  it  is  by  no  means  quite  so 
clear  that  the  plan  will  not  be  laid  there  to  do  so  elsewhere,  for 
he  considers  the  property  of  every  stranger  (in  a  great  mea- 
sure) as  his  own,  also  that  he  is  entitled  to  use  compulsory 
means  to  make  it  really  so ;  and  if  opposed  in  this  design, 
he  is  apt  to  prove  vindictive  and  cruel  towards  the  unfortunate 
being  in  his  power,  whether  Turk,  Arab,  or  Christian,  his  dis- 
position (out  of  his  own  tribe)  not  being  regulated  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  or  any  other  moral  code,  but  simply  by 
what  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  do  with  impunity. 

The  Arab  is  described  as  being  a  generous  and  faithful  friend, 
but  an  implacable  and  unforgiving  enemy :  to  the  latter  every- 
one must  subscribe,  but  the  former  is  very  questionable,  and,  as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  it  is  extremely  rare  that  any 
one  tribe  really  confides  in  another  ;  inveterate  suspicion,  with 
perpetual  disunion,  seem  to  reign  throughout  Arabia.  And  if 
one  may  not  quite  say  that  the  Arab's  "  hand  is  against  every 
man,"  &c.  &c.,  it  is  at  least  to  be  feared  that  his  friendship  is 
like  a  sword  hanging  by  a  thread,  whilst  his  animosity  is  sus- 
pended by  an  iron  cable  :  the  quarrel  of  children  or  the  most 
trifling  thing  breaks  the  former,  and  the  latter  becomes  almost 
interminable  in  duration  and  hostility  ;  not,  however,  meet- 
ing in  a  manly  way,  tribe  to  tribe,  or  man  to  man,  but  each 
man  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  a  defenceless  and 
unprotected  portion  of  the  other,  to  commit  every  kind  of 
excess.  Which  system  goes  on  for  ages,  unless  one  of  the 
tribes  should  become  extinct,  or  the  other  be  perfectly  appeased 
by  money,  blood,  or  intermarriage. 
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After  dwelling  on  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  as  well 
as  of  meat,  fowls,  milk,  fruit,  and  grain  all  along  the 
Euphrates,  Chesney  speaks  particularly  of  its  fish ; 
one  kind,  el-boor,  which  is  something  like  our  barbel, 
being  taken  in  such  quantities  by  means  of  seine  nets 
that  he  has  known  thirteen,  weighing  in  all  thirty- 
nine  pounds,  to  be  purchased  for  three- pence  three- 
farthings.  And  he  says  that  another  kind,  el-binney, 
a  sort  of  carp,  also  abounds  there,  this  latter  some- 
times attaining  to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  porpoise. 

Of  this  huge  size  I  have  seen  but  three  or  four,  those 
commonly  taken  being  of  moderate  growth,  such  as  are  not 
too  powerful  for  a  net.  The  large  ones  are  taken  by  preparing 
holes  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  just  before  its  final 
rise ;  and  after  its  fall  some  of  those  immense  fish  are  found 
to  be  left  as  a  prize  to  the  Arabs,  in  those  and  the  natural 
holes  along  the  banks,  which  are  only  filled  for  a  time  at 
that  period  of  the  year  ;  in  some  few  instances  a  fish  has 
been  thus  taken,  of  such  dimensions  that  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  and  place  it  on  two  camels,  to  be  transported  to  Aleppo, 
weighing,  according  to  report,  about  1,200  Ibs.,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  some  few  fish  of  400  or  600  Ibs.  are  brought 
to  Aleppo  every  season,  to  be  sold  and  cured  for  the  time  of 
Lent. 

As  soon  as-  the  caravan  arrived  at  Shuster,  he 
started  with  it  and  travelled  without  intermission  as 
far  as  Dizful,  which  he  reached  overcome  with  the 
heat  and  almost  fainting  ;  however,  he  says,  a  couple 
of  hours'  sleep  put  all  to  rights,  and  he  took  posses- 
sion of  a  lodging,  intending  merely  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  Shushan  and  start  onwards.  Rumours  of  plague 
on  his  future  line  of  march  caused  him  many  mis- 
givings, and  he  was  himself  attacked  with  serious 
illness,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  Shuster, 
and  even  to  retreat  to  Bushire,  where  he  landed  on 
the  8th  July,  and  found  himself  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Captain  Hennell,  where  he  remained  till 
near  the  end  of  the  month. 

16 
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Having  now  decided  on   prosecuting  his  journey 
by  way  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  to  Tebriz,  he  arranged 
to  do  so  with  a  Pole  named  Borowski,  who  had  come 
from  India  to  seek  employment  in  the  Persian  ser- 
vice.    The  arrangement  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have   been   satisfactory,    the    susceptible    and   fiery 
nature  of  his  companion  having  led  to  more  than  one 
difficulty,  not  only  with  their  travelling  attendants, 
but  with  common  acquaintances,  and  Chesney  was 
not  sorry  to  leave  him   behind   at  the  end  of  the 
journey  of  830  miles.     "  Numerous  fracas  between 
Borowski  and  the  Frangi-hating  Persians,"  —  "irri- 
tated by  the  rows  of  Borowski  with  all  who  came 
in  his  way,"    are    specimens  of   the  entries  in  the 
journal  relating  to  this   subject.     As   the   caravan 
frequently  travelled  by  night  to  avoid  the  great  heat, 
there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  taking  note  of 
the  mountain  scenery  of  the  first  part  of  the  route. 
There  were  the  usual  alarms  about  robbers,  and  in 
one  instance  at  least  an  attack  was  really  made ;   it 
was  not,  however,  very  formidable,  and  when  they 
were  within  two  days'  distance  of  Shiraz  the  friends 
of  the  different  Hajjis    came  to  meet  and  welcome 
them,  and  the  party,  thus  strengthened,  could  afford 
to  despise  robbers. 

Chesney  was  much  struck  with  Shiraz,  a  walled 
city  of  40,000  inhabitants,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cultivated  mountain-basin  and  surrounded  by  rose- 
gardens  ;  and  having  to  obtain  baggage-mules  for 
their  further  journey,  he  and  Borowski  suffered  the 
caravan  to  proceed  without  them,  and  only  overtook 
it  some  days  later,  after  making  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  An  escort  carrying 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Royal  Treasury  at 
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Teheran  had  joined  itself  to  the  caravan  on  leaving 
Shiraz,  and  this,  of  course,  did  not  conduce  to  the 
safety  of  the  travellers.  An  endeavour  was  shortly 
made  to  carry  off  the  money-bags,  which  would  have 
been  successful  but  for  the  ready  help  of  Chesney 
and  his  companion.  Being  overpowered  the  robbers 
decamped,  leaving  behind  them  three  guns,  some 
donkeys  and  other  property,  but  similar  alarms 
accompanied  the  travellers  until  they  reached  Ispa- 
han. Here  they  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Arme- 
nian convent,  and  visited  the  sights  in  the  company 
of  a  certain  Padre  Denderieh,  who  made  himself  very 
useful,  and  who  also  secured  a  school-master,  Daoud 
Khan,  to  go  with  them  as  far  as  Tebriz. 

But  at  this  juncture  news  reached  the  travellers  of 
a  successful  rising  of  the  Poles  against  the  Russians, 
and  as  it  was  even  supposed  that  Persia  was  about 
to  unite  with  Turkey  against  the  Muscovite,  Borow- 
ski  saw  in  imagination  the  realisation  of  his  wildest 
dreams  in  the  redintegration  of  his  beloved  country, 
and  Chesney,  fired  with  ardour  in  the  same  cause, 
proceeded  immediately  to  draw  out  a  plan  for  the 
joint  military  operations  of  the  Persians  and  the 
Poles.  Wishing,  however,  to  find  out  what  prospect 
there  really  was  of  warlike  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  Persia,  the  friends  made  an  excursion  to  Ah- 
nabad,  near  which  the  Shah  was  encamped,  and 
obtained  a  lodging  in  the  little  village,  "  where," 
says  the  journal,  "  160  families  were  huddled  to- 
gether," and  hearing  that  the  Prince  Royal,  Abbas 
Mirza,  was  approaching,  they  went  out  and  joined 
his  cortege,  and  thus  succeeded  in  getting  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  Shah,  who  was  seated  in  an 
open  tent  of  crimson  cloth,  on  each  side  of  which 
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was  a  regiment  under  arms,  and  behind  it  the  tents 
of  the  royal  harem.  Abbas  Mirza's  own  camp  was 
at  a  little  distance. 

At  Ahnabad  they  had  some  intercourse  with  Per- 
sian officers,  and  had  interviews  not  only  with  Manu- 
char  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  Baron  d'Aeth, 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mohammed 
AH  Mirza  Khan,  the  Prime  Minister,  but  also  with 
the  Prince  Royal.  They  found  that  hostilities  were 
really  believed  to  be  imminent,  and  that  the  troops 
were  making  ready  for  an  immediate  march.  They 
also  visited  the  ancient  Guebre  temple  of  Tak-i- 
Rustam,  situated  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, of  which  Chesney  has  given  an  interesting 
description  in  his  great  work.*  Among  other  camp 
acquaintances  was  Major  Shee,  then  in  the  employ  of 
Abbas  Mirza,  who  invited  the  travellers  to  dine  with 
him,  but  who,  being  from  his  long  intercourse  with 
Easterns  not  over  particular  in  his  habits,  horrified 
his  fastidious  countryman  by  "  eating  with  his  fingers, 
tearing  the  fowl,  and  shovelling  the  fried  eggs  on  to 
his  plate ;  "  and  Chesney  returns  the  compliment  by 
giving  him  an  entertainment  "in  good  style," 
followed  by  plenty  of  arrack,  which,  it  seems,  was 
acceptable. 

Passing  again  through  Ispahan,  the  travellers 
resumed  their  journey,  and,  falling  in  with  the 
Persian  troops,  continued  in  their  company  for  a 
day's  march,  which  gave  Chesney  occasion  to  remark 
upon  the  small  number  of  animals  required  to  convey 
baggage,  so  little  being  needed  to  content  the  Persian 
soldier;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  walled 
towns  closed  their  gates  carefully  against  their  own 

*  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  ii.  p.  608,  609. 
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army  to  avoid  supplying  them  with  provisions,  while 
the  soldiers  made  up  for  the  inhospitality  by  ravaging 
the  fruit  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  open  country. 
Borowski  and  Chesney  continued  their  route  by  Daw- 
latabad,  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter,  and 
by  the  ruins  of  Jamshid  and  Sultania  to  Zingara ;  but 
as  they  approached  this  place,  they  met  people  flying 
from  the  plague,  and  the  sight  of  deserted  houses  and 
newly-made  graves  caused  them  to  hasten  onwards 
to  another  village.  After  three  days',  or  rather 
nights',  travelling  through  a  hilly  country,  they 
neared  Tebriz,  and  found  the  English  residents 
encamped  in  different  parts  of  the  plain  of  Ahmedia, 
in  order  to  keep  away  from  the  fatal  scourge  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  city.  Kindly  welcomed 
by  the  British  Envoy,  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Campbell-  and  his  wife,  the  travellers  were  accom- 
modated with  tents,  and  Chesney  was  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  letters  from  England  with  good 
news  of  his  child.  He  remained  for  some  time  with 
his  new  acquaintances,  and  when  the  cold  drove  them 
to  winter  quarters,  he  accompanied  them  to  Tebriz, 
spending  his  time  in  writing,  and  discussing  the  best 
method  of  furthering  his  enterprise  both  in  England 
and  India.  He  found  a  sympathetic  audience  in  the 
envoy  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
MacNeill,  who  not  only  then  but  at  subsequent  periods 
gave  him  material  assistance. 

Here  letters  were  received  from  England  via  St. 
Petersburg,  which  gave  news  of  titles,  promotions, 
&c.,  in  honour  of  the  coronation  of  William  IV. ;  and 
this,  Chesney  thinks,  ought  to  give  him  a  brevet 
majority.  But  the  next  day  we  find  the  following 
entry : — 
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Walk  with  Macdonald  before  breakfast,  and  to  Kalat  Zobeid 
afterwards  with  him  and  MacNeill.  On  our  return  we  found 
more  Eussian  papers,  with  the  Reform  Bill  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords,  and  fears  entertained  of  a  popular  commotion.  I  felt 
alarm  on  this  account,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cholera  spreading 
in  Europe  and  threatening  England.  Macdonald  called  to  say 
that  his  head  servant  is  dead  of  the  plague,  and  this  drove  the 
Tartar  from  Stamboul  and  the  brevet  out  of  my  thoughts.  At 
dinner  Lynch,  Macdonald,  and  I  were  a  little  glum,  and  I  felt 
a  weight  which  continued  all  the  evening  at  cards.  Mrs. 
Campbell  took  the  news  of  the  death  quietly. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  Chesney,  having  made 
arrangements  to  accompany  a  Tartar  or  Government 
messenger  carrying  despatches  for  Constantinople,  set 
forth   again   on   his    travels,    this   time  by   way   of 
Bayezid  for  Trebizond,  whence  he  intended  to  ride 
across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Upper  Euphrates  in  order 
to  make  his  concluding  survey.     He  reached  Trebi- 
zond in  intensely  cold  weather,  at  the  close  of  1831, 
and  after  a  fortnight's  rest,  varied  by  a  little  snipe- 
shooting,  started  for  Aleppo,  over  Kara  Hissar,  often 
in  deep  snow,   and  by  way  of  Siwas,  Kaisaria,  to 
Gurum  in  the   Taurus   range,   where   he   narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  from  the  stones  and  clubs  of  a 
fanatical   mob,  and,    crossing   the   mountains,    came 
down  by  El-Bustan  and  Marash  and  Ain  Tab,  through 
deep  valleys,  and  over  fertile  plains  spotted  with  Kurd 
encampments,  to  the  old  anti-crusading  city  of  Halab 
or  Aleppo.     Here  he  met  Mr.  Eichard  Langton,  who 
was  also  bent  on  exploring  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and 
towards  whom  Chesney  was  drawn  by  the  striking 
similarity   of  their  positions,    both  being  widowers, 
and  having  each  one  little  girl  of  the    same    age ; 
they  made  arrangements  for  travelling  together,  and 
continued  in  each  other's  company  till  they  reached 
Constantinople.     Their  first  expedition  was  to  Orfah, 
whence  they  hoped  to    reach   Kalat    Jaber    on   the 
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Great  River.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  determined  hostility  of  the 
people,  and  they  had  to  content  themselves  with  an 
examination  of  the  picturesquely  situate  royal  city, 
doubly  interesting  from  its  commercial  importance 
and  its  traditional  connection  with  the  patriarchs 
Job  and  Abraham. 

Obliged  to  content  himself  with  such  information 
concerning  the  Euphrates  as  might  be  had  at  Aleppo, 
Chesney  spent  some  days  there,  and  then  rode  with 
Langton  to  Seleucia,  passing  by  way  of  Antioch 
to  Scanderoon,  and  after  a  three  weeks'  journey 
reached  Constantinople.  He  was  unwell  during  most 
of  the  time,  but  thought  little,  he  says,  of  his 
sufferings,  as  every  step  brought  him  nearer  to  his 
child  and  to  his  friends. 

The  following  letter  to  Miss  Forster,  begun  at 
Aleppo  and  despatched  from  Constantinople,  may 
be  found  of  some  interest.  Chesney's  fear  that 
there  might  have  been  alarms  as  to  his  safety  was 
fully  justified  ;  more  than  once  had  the  report  of 
his  death  reached  England. 

To  Miss  Forster. 

My  DEAKEST  EMILY,  Aleppo,  16th  March  1832. 

I  have  but  half  inclination  to  write  from  hence  instead 
of  somewhere  nearer  to  you,  as  I  expected  to  be  able  to  do  by 
this  time.  I  have  long  been  thinking  of  a  short  letter  to  our 
dear  charge,  but  it  was  my  wish  to  do  so  only  when  I  could 
say  more  positively  when  I  should  arrive,  and  possibly  the  post- 
script may  still  be  to  this  effect,  as  I  shall  not  close  until  I 
reach  Constantinople. 

I  am  without  any  news  save  the  few  lines  received  from 
Charlotte  at  Trebizond,  but  my  prayer  is  that  my  brother  may 
still  be  spared,  and  that  in  addition  to  this  blessing  I  may  find 
my  darling  as  I  left  her,  also  my  father  and  poor  Muzz  [Mrs. 
Forster] ,  both  too  old  to  be  spared  much  longer. 

My  journey  from  Trebizond  was  as  comfortable  as  severe 
weather  could  permit  (the  snow  being  very  deep),  and  on  the 
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whole  very  interesting  ;  but  I  was  rather  turned  out  of  my  way 
by  the  state  of  warfare  in  this  country  between  the  Pasha  c 
Egypt  and  the  Sultan,  and,  as  this  caused  me  to  retrace  part 
of  my  steps  in  order  to  visit  the  portion  of  the  Euphrates  oppo- 
site this  city,  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  a  little  more  on 
my  return  hither,  owing  to  a  slight  illness  (irruption  of  the 
skin),  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature,  and  rather  trouble- 
some in  this  climate.  But,  thank  God,  I  am  again  ready  for 
the  road,  which  Langton  and  I  will  commence  on  Monday,  and 
probably  keep  together  in  the  same  vessel  from  Constantinople 
to  England;  for  the  precisely  similar  situation  of  both,  and 
meeting  here  by  pure  accident,  has  caused  rather  a  liaison. 
We  have  been  to  Orfa  and  some  places  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
this  fortnight's  experience  shows  that  we  are  tolerably  well 
suited,  and  my  speedy  return  to  England  has  induced  him  to 
take  the  same  course  rather  than  travel  further,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed. 

My  visit  to  Aleppo  has  been  more  important  than  I  could 
have  imagined  it  would  be  in  regard  to  the  scheme,  which  will, 
I  expect,  be  warmly  taken  up  in  England  and  carried  into  effect 
with  lasting  benefit  to  old  England.  But  I  need  say  no  more 
on  this  head  at  present,  as  I  fear  you  will  have  too  much  of 
it  when  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  us  together  once  more,  to 
which  I  look  forward  with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  although  mixed 
with  dread  that  there  may  be  some  trial  or  other  awaiting  one 
in  this  world  of  pilgrimage,  where  I  have  not  even  the  satis- 
faction of  a  letter  from  that  part  of  the  world  where  my 
hopes  and  thoughts  most  rest ;  but  I  trust  you  have  never 
been  very  long  without  news  of  me,  as  I  have  written  so  often 
that  if  two  out  of  three  reached  there  could  not  be  a  long 
interval  of  anxiety  ;  and  yet  I  fear  that  there  may  have  been 
alarm,  judging  by  the  anxiety  there  was  at  times  in  Constanti- 
nople and  elsewhere  for  my  safety,  perhaps  forgetting  that 
there  was  an  Arm  above  to  guide  and  preserve  me,  and  strongly 
has  it  done  both  in  many  ways.  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you. 
I  shall  add  a  line  from  Constantinople.  Ever,  my  dearest 
Emily, 

Affectionately  yours, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

P.S.  Constantinople,  24th  April  1882. 

I  arrived  here  yesterday,  my  dearest  Emily,  and  found 
some  ten  or  twelve  of  your  letters,  with  an  ample  portion  of 
others,  none  of  which,  save  your  last,  have  I  had  time  to  read, 
and  that  one  contains  the  black  list  of  the  bereavements  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  send.  May  they  be  borne  as  we  ought, 
and  may  we  find  that  His  hand  is  stayed  in  mercy.  Would 
that  I  had  been  with  you  when  poor  Muzz  was  called  away.  Poor 
aunty  also  [Lady  Gledstanes]  I  lament,  with  the  more  perma- 
nent evil,  as  concerns  this  world,  of  the  sufferers  at  Plymouth. 
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At  this  moment  there  is  no  vessel,  but,  as  the  Ambassador 
has  sent  for  me  to  visit  him  in  the  country,  I  do  hope  that  he 
will  give  me  despatches,  or  that  something  else  may  turn  up  to 
put  me  on  the  road  to  England  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
However,  I  will  write  to  you  and  to  others  the  moment  I  see 
my  way,  and  there  will,  I  understand,  be  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so  by  a  courier  in  less  than  ten  days,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  do  not  write  to  anyone  but  yourself.  By  the  courier, 
however,  I  propose  to  write  to  my  father,  yourself,  and  the 
Treasury. 

May  we  both  feel  and  know  as  we  ought,  but  you  especially, 
my  dearest  sister,  that  God  gave  and  hath  taken  away.  By  the 
next  letters  I  shall  most  likely  hear  that  my  last  remaining 
brother  has  followed  the  others.  God  bless  and  preserve  you, 
my  child,  and  those  remaining. 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

The  first  news  that  met  Chesney  on  his  arrival 
at  Stamboul  was  that  his  two  dogs,  Muza  and  Rag, 
which  he  had  left  in  charge  of  a  friend,  had  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  the  loss  of  these  faithful  followers 
was  to  him  a  real  distress,"  very  soon  swallowed  up, 
however,  by  the  intelligence  of  the  many  deaths 
that  had  taken  place  among  friends  and  relations 
during  his  long  absence.  He  found,  too,  that  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  had  been  succeeded  at  the  Embassy 
by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  afterwards  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  who  was  then  at  Constantinople  on  a 
special  mission.  But  this  change  in  no  way  mili- 
tated against  Chesney's  views,  since  he  soon  found 
Sir  Stratford  was  fully  as  much  interested  as  his 
predecessor  in  the  Euphrates  route  to  India.  Ches- 
ney remained  nearly  three  months  in  Constantinople, 
awaiting  a  passage  home,  and  during  this  period  he 
had  interviews  with  many  influential  personages,  and 
was  also  presented  to  the  Sultan,  who  seemed  to 
view  with  favour  the  project  of  opening  up  the 
Euphrates.  He  busied  himself,  also,  in  writing  two 
Reports  for  Government  on  the  political  affairs  of 
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Turkey  and  of  Persia,  as  also  in  making  out  a  state- 
ment of  his  expenses  during  his  three  years  of  travel, 
which  showed  the  total  to  be  under  £800. 

At  last,  on  the  12th  of  August,  he  was  allowed  to 
embark  in  the  frigate  that  was  to  convey  his  Excel- 
lency to  Ancona,  from  which  place  he  travelled  over- 
land through  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  and  reached  London 
on  the  26th  September  1832,  where  he  had  the 
great  joy  of  being  instantly  recognised  by  his  child. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  EUPHRATES  SCHEME. 

1882-4. — Chesney  becomes  a  lion  in  London. — Sir  Stratford 
Canning. — Work  at  his  papers  and  reports.  — Sir  Eobert 
Campbell.  —  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company. — Miss  Fraser. — The  merits  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Euphrates  routes  to  India  compared.  —  The 
Suez  Canal  pronounced  practicable  by  Chesney. — De  Les- 
seps'  acknowledgment  of  Chesney's  accuracy. — Advantages 
of  the  Mesopotamian  route. — Supporters  of  the  project. — 
Lord  Palmerston's  evasions. — Perseverance  in  spite  of 
repeated  postponements. — Interest  of  William  IV.  in  the 
scheme. — Audience  of  His  Majesty. — Extracts  from  journal. 
— Mr.  Peacock,  of  the  India  House. — First  proof-sheets. — 
The  difficulty  about  a  step  in  rank. — Eussia  and  Turkey. — 
Visit  to  Ireland. — Cholera  hi  Mourne. — Conversations  with 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Lord  Eipon,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
Mr.  Peacock. — Turkish  news. — Lord  Palmerston's  decision. 
— Driving  tour  through  England  to  Holyhead. — Fresh  im- 
pressions of  Ireland. — Thirty  years'  service  completed. — 
First  experience  of  a  railway. — Eeturn  to  London. — Lord 
W.  Beresford's  offer. — The  Committee  on  the  Euphrates 
question. — The  King's  interest. — Steamers. — Plans  for  the 
attack  on  the  Dardanelles. — Views  on  Turkey. — Chesney 
is  requested  to  take  command  of  the  proposed  expedition. 
— Evidence  before  the  Commission.  —  Twenty  thousand 
pounds  brought  in  on  the  budget. — Chesney  accepts  com- 
mand of  the  expedition. — Letters  to  his  father. 

CAPTAIN  CHESNEY  landed  in  England  in  September 
1832,  and  found  himself  a  person  of  greater  public 
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and  social  interest  than  he  had  at  all  anticipated  ;  for 
although  deeply  imbued  with  the  importance  of  his 
mission,  and  keenly  anxious  to  bring  the  question  of 
steam  communication  with  India  to  a  practical  issue, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  a  "  lion  "  in 
London  society.  Little  publicity  had  been  given  to 
his  mission  in  the  East,  but  some  account  of  his  adven- 
tures had  been  received  through  Malta  papers,  and 
the  growing  interest  in  the  adoption  of  steam  naviga- 
tion invested  his  explorations  with  more  than  usual 
interest.  His  lodgings  in  Down  Street  were  besieged 
by  brother  officers  and  old  friends,  invitations  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  and  he  was  met  almost  on  his 
arrival  by  a  member  of  an  eminent  firm  of  publishers 
with  an  offer  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  rough 
journals  and  maps,  with  a  view  to  immediate  publica- 
tion. In  some  respects  this  might  have  excited 
greater  interest  in  the  question  than  the  course 
which  Chesney  pursued ;  but  to  this  and  other 
similar  offers  he  gave  the  one  reply  that,  having 
undertaken  these  journeys  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Home  Government,  all  their  fruits 
and  results  were  necessarily  the  property  of  that 
Government. 

His  first  employment  was  the  preparation  of  copies 
of  his  Memoir  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon  on  Egypt  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  on  Mesopotamia  and  the 
River  Euphrates,  in  order  to  press  the  subject  of 
more  rapid  communication  with  India  on  Lord 
Palmerston  and  other  members  of  Lord  Grey's 
Cabinet.  One  of  these  copies  was  sent  to  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  who  had  completed  his  special  mission 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  then  in  Paris,  and  who 
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was  so  much  impressed  by  the  importance  of  open- 
ing up  the  route  by  the  Euphrates  to  Bombay  or 
Kurrachee,  that  he  sent  the  Memoir,  with  his  own 
observations  upon  it,  to  Lord  Palmerston  at  once. 
Sir  Stratford  saw  in  the  scheme  the  resuscitation 
of  Turkey,  as  well  as  England's  safeguard  in  India 
and  a  grand  opening  for  the  extension  of  her  com- 
merce. Chesney  was  also  writing  a  paper  on  the 
applicability  of  steam  to  river  navigation,  a  subject 
comparatively  new  at  that  time,  and  regarded  as  an 
impracticable  theory  in  some  quarters.  Like  the  old 
lady  who,  on  being  told  of  a  steamer  having  come 
down  the  Thames  to  Margate  against  the  wind  and 
the  tide,  remarked  that  it  was  "  against  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  against  the  will  of  the  Lord,"  the  public  had  not 
yet  accorded  to  the  introduction  of  steam-power  a 
wholly  cordial  reception.  Much  of  Chesney's  attention 
was  directed  to  all  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  steam-engines  and  boilers,  especially  to  all  those 
inventions  bearing  upon  its  adaptability  for  vessels. 

His  journal  records:  u  All  day  long  at  the  Eu- 
phrates papers,  and  half  of  the  night  also."  "  At 
the  Euphrates  sketches  all  day."  He  was  too  much 
in  earnest  to  allow  himself  any  relaxation.  He  was 
now  entering  on  what  was  to  prove  a  long  and 
wearisome  course  of  instilling  some  of  his  warmth 
of  conviction  into  the  lukewarm  members  of  the 
Government,  who  did  not  thank  him  for  pressing  a 
hardly  welcome  experiment  upon  their  notice.  He, 
of  course,  was  sanguine  of  convincing  others  of  what 
seemed  so  clear  to  his  mind.  Had  he  been  able  to 
foresee  how  long  a  trial  of  his  patience  and  perse- 
verance was  to  follow,  even  he,  possibly,  might  have 
given  up  his  purpose  in  despair. 
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In  the  late  Sir  Robert  Campbell  he  found  a  friend 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  Persia  and  the 
advantages  which  she  would  derive  from  England's 
increased  influence  in  Mesopotamia.  With  Sir  Augus- 
tus Frazer,  Sir  Alexander  Dickson,  and  Sir  James 
Kempt  (Master-General  of  the  Ordnance),  the  mili- 
tary and  topographical  questions  of  the  proposed 
routes  to  India  were  subjects  of  frequent  discussion, 
while  the  printing  of  Chesney's  map  of  Arabia  and 
Mesopotamia  occupied  much  of  his  time  and  attention. 

His  great  object  was  to  enlist  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors on  the  side  of  steam.  He  was  much  amused 
and  not  a  little  crestfallen  one  day,  when,  on  one  of 
his  frequent  appearances  before  the  Court,  after 
making  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Indian  Empire  politically, 
strategically,  and  commercially  from  more  rapid 
intercourse  with  Europe,  he  was  interrupted  by  more 
than  one  of  the  directors  with — "  Ah !  but  that  is  the 
very  thing  that  we  do  not  want.  What  is  to  become 
of  us  if  you  give  us  a  monthly  mail  to  India  ?  No, 
no,  now  we  write  our  letters,  and  get  our  answers 
every  six  months,  and  have  peace  and  leisure  between 
whiles ;  life  will  not  be  worth  having  if  you  get  your 
way." 

He  did  not  for  many  months  even  allow  himself 
the  pleasure  of  running  over  to  Ireland  to  visit  his 
father  and  sisters ;  but  there  was  one  to  whom  his 
thoughts  reverted  with  undimished  interest,  of  whom 
he  writes  at  this  time.  "  Thinking  at  intervals  of 
E.,  every  feeling  of  animosity  softened  if  not 
destroyed."  He  learnt  that  Miss  Eraser  was  at 
Brighton  alone,  and  in  wretched  health.  Without 
any  definite  idea  of  what  would  be  the  result  of 
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an  interview,  he  found  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
Brighton  coach.  He  had  only  the  pain  of  learning 
from  her  attendant  that  she  was  a  confirmed  invalid, 
and  unequal  to  seeing  anyone. 

The  whole  of  the  following  year — 1833 — was 
spent  in  pushing  forward  the  question  of  steam 
communication  with  India  by  both  the  proposed 
routes,  the  relative  advantages  of  which  were  thus 
summed  up  by  their  advocate : — 


GENERAL  DISTANCES  AND  TIME  FBOM  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  TO 
BOMBAY. 

Miles.       Days. 


From  Alexandria 
to  Bombay       .  8,106 


Miles. 


21 


Scanderoon     to 
Bombay    .       .  2,936 


Days. 

21 


TIME  BY  EGYPT  AND  EUPHRATES  EQUAL.     DISTANCE  SHORTER  170 
MILES  BY  PERSIAN  GULF. 


In  favour  of  the  Red  Sea  and 

Nile. 

Shorter  sea  in  reaching 
Alexandria  than  Scanderoon 
from  Bombay  during  the  low 
season  of  the  Euphrates. 


Equal  time  by  Egypt  to 
Bombay  when  the  river  is 
low.  Entire  security  in  tra- 
velling through  Egypt ;  where- 
as on  the  Euphrates  the 
steamers  must  be  constantly 
prepared  to  resist  attacks 
night  and  day. 

A  shorter  distance  to  navi- 
gate on  the  Nile,  and  without 
fords  or  rocks,  as  in  the 
Euphrates,  where  tribute  is 
demanded  by  almost  every 
tribe. 


In  favour  of  the  Euphrates. 

A  shorter  distance  by  170 
miles  through  the  Persian 
Gulf  than  Egypt. 

Half  the  time  exposed  to 
the  open  sea  and  monsoon : 
say  five  days  less  by  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Equal  time  by  the  Euphrates 
to  Bombay  when  low. 

Less  coals  by  three  days' 
consumption  required  in  leav- 
ing Bombay  for  Muscat  than 
for  Aden  ;  that  is  whilst  in  the 
open  sea. 

Wood,  charcoal,  bitumen, 
and  naphtha  are  to  be  had 
along  the  Euphrates,  whilst 
Egypt  has  neither  wood  nor 
coal,  and  but  little  charcoal. 

The  effects  of  the  monsoon 
would  be  less  formidable,  espe- 
cially   by  keeping    along  the 
Mekran     coast,     than    when, 
going  to  .Egypt. 
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Zn  favour  of  the  Red  Sea  and 

Nile.. 

Less  expense  for  sailors, 
arms,  and  ammunition  by  the 
Nile,  where  eight  or  ten  men 
would  be  sufficient,  and  twenty 
are  requisite  for  the  steamer 
on  the  Euphrates. 


In  favmir  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  expense  of  the  fuel 
would  be  little  along  the 
Euphrates,  even  if  the  naphtha 
be  not  answerable  ;  and  if  it 
be  found  available,  the  cost 
by  sea  will  also  be  very  small. 

The  prospect  of  gradually 
civilising  the  Arabs,  of  increas- 
ing facilities  to  our  commerce, 
and  also  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan  in  the 
Pashalik,  by  inducing  the 
Pasha  to  attend  to  the  defence 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
which,  as  they  now  are,  offer 
an  easy  and  irresistible  inlet 
to  a  northern  enemy. 

In  addition  to  commercial 
and  defensive  advantages 
against  an  enemy,  the  line 
of  the  Euphrates  would  give 
a  more  rapid  intercourse  with 
Persia,  both '  from  England, 
and  India,  &c.  &c. 

Chesney's  idea  of  the  route  through  Egypt  leant 
rather  to  that  from  Koseir  to  Kine  and  down  the 
Nile  to  Alexandria,  in  preference  to  that  from  Suez 
to  Cairo.  He  had,  it  is  true,  already  realised  the 
practicability  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  his  examination 
of  the  levels  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red.  Seas. 
He  had  ascertained  that  the  greatest  fall  between 
these  was  only  six  inches  to  the  mile,  less  than  that 
of  the  Thames ;  so  that  the  danger,  suggested  by  the 
French  engineers  under  Napoleon,  of  running  the 
Red  Sea  dry,  was  proved  to  be  imaginary  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  Chesney  publicly  suggested  the 
Canal  at  that  period.  He  looked  upon  the  adoption 
of  steam  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that  great 
work;  and  although  he  was  no  doubt  the  pioneer  of 
both  the  routes  to  India,  he  did  not  advocate  before 
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the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  precisely 
that  line  which  was  afterwards  so  successfully  carried 
out  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Waghorn.  In  point  of 
shortness  of  time  he  gave  the  palm  to  the  Egyptian 
transit,  while  in  all  other  respects  he  considered 
that  through  Mesopotamia  the  superior.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  to  the  last  he  strenuously 
urged  the  opening  and  adoption  of  both  routes.  To 
a  great  country  like  England  he  considered  both 
indispensable,  rendering  her  independent  of  all  even- 
tualities. That  he  foresaw  the  practicability  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  proved  by  the  following  words  taken 
from  his  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  from  Jaffa, 
September  2nd,  1830,  written  just  after  his  survey 
of  the  Isthmus,  of  the  bar  at  Damietta,  of  the  route 
from  Koseir  to  Kine  on  the  Nile,  &c. 

Any  of  these  routes,  however,  which  may  be  adopted,  will  pro- 
bably only  pave  the  way  to  the  realisation  of  the  grand  idea 
so  long  indulged  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  of 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Bed  Sea  ;  a  little  time 
will  probably  remove  the  ill-founded  impression  of  increasing 
the  height  of  the  former  by  the  influx  of  the  latter,  &c.  &c.  As 
to  the  executive  part,  there  is  but  one  opinion :  there  are  no 
serious  natural  difficulties,  not  a  single  mountain  intervenes, 
scarcely  what  deserves  to  be  called  a  hillock  ;  and  in  a  country 
where  labour  can  be  had  without  limit,  and  at  a  rate  infinitely 
below  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  expense  would  be 
a  moderate  one  for  a  single  nation,  and  scarcely  worth  dividing 
between  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe,  who  would  all  benefit 
by  the  measure. 

Some  years  later  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  generously 
and  gracefully  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Ches- 
ney's  suggestions.  But  it  was  especially  in  the 
Euphrates  route  that  the  latter  saw  many  and  re- 
markable advantages  to  England  from  its  value  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of 
troops,  and  as  a  line  of  strategic  defence  to  British 
India,  in  addition  to  its  commercial  importance. 

17 
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"  The  products  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,"  he  says, 
"  are  silk,  cotton — the  finest  in  the  world, — tobacco, 
grain,  madder-roots,  juniper  berries,  the  galls  of 
Diyarbekr,  scammony,  and  gums,  pipe-sticks,  &c. 
The  finest  wheat  in  the  world  is  grown  in  Meso- 
potamia. Nothing  is  wanting  but  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  irrigation  to  clothe  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  in  all  the  luxuriant  produce  described  by 
Herodotus."  His  conviction  of  the  great  benefits 
which  both  England  and  Turkey  would  derive  from 
the  opening  up  and  restoration  of  this  region,  gave  it 
a  place  in  his  estimation  worthy  of  his  best  efforts  to 
achieve  its  accomplishment. 

Among  those  who  gave  him  their  warm  support, 
and  who  became,  in  time,  almost  as  much  interested 
in  the  subject  as  himself,  were,  besides  Sir  R.  Gordon 
and  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  Lords  Lansdowne  and 
Eipon,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Sir  John  MacNeill,  Mr. 
Peacock,  of  the  Examiner's  Office  of  the  India  Board, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Richings,  and  many  others.  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  had  at  first  said  "  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  run  in  couples  with  Sir  Robert  Gordon,"  but  his 
interest  in  the  subject  soon  overcame  this  feeling. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  now  far  advanced  in  life,  was  Chesney's 
most  active  supporter.  He  knew  from  personal  travel 
and  observation  the  capabilities  of  the  scheme,  and 
through  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  and 
consequently  his  access  to  the  King,  he  was  able  to 
render  essential  service. 

The  great  object  was  to  bring  the  subject  promi- 
nently before  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, and  with  this  view  Chesney  sought  an  inter- 
view, which  Lord  Palmerston  constantly  evaded. 
Again  and  again  were  appointments  made  for  this 
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meeting,  which  was  to  be  a  prelude  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
again  and  again  were  these  appointments  broken. 
This  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  interest  in  the 
question.  Lord  Palmerston  acknowledged  then,  as 
he  did  frequently  in  later  years,  its  great  importance  ; 
but  he  gladly  postponed  the  consideration  of  a  project 
sure  to  be  looked  upon  as  distasteful  and  disquieting 
by  more  than  one  of  the  Continental  Powers — espe- 
cially by  Russia,  whose  intrigues  in  Persia  and  stealthy 
advances  in  Asia  were  at  that  time  watched  with 
anxiety  by  many  Englishmen. 

Other  reasons  also  retarded  the  advance  of  the 
steam  question.  Lord  Grey's  administration  was  in 
a  tottering  condition.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1832  there  had  been  dissensions  in 
the  Cabinet ;  it  was  thought  more  than  probable  that 
the  Tories  would  unite  with  the  Whigs  in  forming  a 
coalition  ministry,  with  the  object  of  stemming  the 
progress  of  the  Radicals.  The  O'Connell  agitation  in 
Ireland  was  another  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  while  the  warlike  attitude  of  France,  Prussia, 
and  Holland  kept  up  a  continual  excitement  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  public  mind.  The  siege  of 
Antwerp  was  then  in  progress,  and  no  one  knew 
where  the  next  spark  might  fall,  nor  among 
what  combustible  materials.  Ministers  had  more 
than  enough  on  their  minds :  and  that  under  such 
circumstances  Chesney  should  have  been  able  to  force 
his  question  of  improved  communication  with  India 
to  the  front,  and  obtain  the  nomination  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  its 
advisability,  speaks  volumes  for  his  untiring  energy 
and  perseverance.  Often  and  often  he  felt  weary  of 
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repulse,  but  as  often  returned  to  the  charge  with 
redoubled  courage. 

One  circumstance  greatly  encouraged  him,  and  this 
was  the  personal  interest  taken  in  the  Euphrates 
line  by  the  King,  which  was  doubtless  fostered  by 
Mr.  Sullivan's  reports  of  its  practicability  and  sove- 
reign importance. 

On  the  llth  April  1833  we  find  this  entry :  - 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  sight  of  my 
Euphrates  maps,  and  told  me  that  the  King  was  aware  of  my 
expectation  of  rank,  and  was  favourably  inclined,  &c. 

He  thus  narrates  his  first  interview  with  William 
IV.:- 

April  16th. — Drove  to  St.  James'  with  the  maps,  in  a 
hackney  coach,  and  was  ushered  into  the  lower  waiting-room, 
where  were  Colonel  Hawker  and  some  others.  Sir  James 
Kempt  dropped  in  and  franked  some  letters  for  the  servants, 
went  into  the  inner  room  for  a  moment,  and  then  left,  saying 
that  I  should  be  sent  for  soon.  The  Queen  passed  through  in 
a  silk  cloak,  very  unostentatiously,  to  her  carriage,  and  after 
Colonel  Hawker  I  was  taken  to  the  King.  I  went  in  without 
the  maps,  leaving  them  outside.  The  King  was  quite  alone,  in 
a  plain  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  without  a  star,  but 
having  a  ribbon  of  the  Garter.  He  asked  for  the  maps,  and,  on 
bringing  them  in,  he  opened  his  atlas  to  have  a  previous  general 
idea.  This  attained,  he  went  into  the  relative  advantages  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Ked  Sea,  leaning  to  the  former  as  shorter 
sea.  Then  into  the  political  matter  as  regards  Eussia,  which 
I  exemplified  by  the  manuscript  map,  showing  the  importance 
to  India  of  strengthening  Persia,  and  having  the  contest  there 
rather  than  war  on  the  Indus.  We  also  went  into  the  steam 
flotilla  for  Bombay,  instead  of  the  marine.  The  Committee 
was  touched  upon,  also  how  I  came  to  be  employed,  and  he 
promised  to  speak  to  the  Ministers,  probably  with  reference  to 
some  recompense — at  least,  so  his  questions  indicated  slightly. 
He  assisted  me  in  folding  up  the  maps,  opened  the  door,  and 
repeated  his  satisfaction  with  the  maps  and  my  informa- 
tion, &c. 

Selections  from  the  diary  shall  now  tell  their  own 
story : — 

1832.  November  2,9th. — Saw  Admiral  Beecher  at  the  Admiralty 
to  give  him  the  reading  of  my  completed  papers,  and  had  some 
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conversation  with  him  about  my  boats,  and  the  use  of  iron 
vessels,  which  he  expects  will  supersede  wood  eventually,  being 
lasting,  and  cheap,  and,  by  thickening  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel,  ballast  will  be  almost  unnecessary,  another  advantage 
being  the  greater  coolness  of  iron  vessels  in  hot  climates. 

December  26th. — The  capitulation  of  Antwerp  confirmed. 
Offers  from  Mr.  Duncan  to  publish  my  Euphrates  papers,  taking 
all  trouble,  &c. 

29th. — Some  arrangements  about  Forster's  map ;  mine  framed, 
and  highly  valued  up  to  £1,500  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  proposed 
to  engrave  them,  and  complete  the  line  for  about  £50.  Much 
was  said  about  my  publishing  my  notes,  to  be  made  up  by  the 
editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller. 

January  1st,  1833. — The  year  just  opened  commenced  as  the 
previous  had  finished,  by  endeavours  to  push  the  Euphrates 
question  on  towards  a  decision,  or  at  least  to  the  consideration 
of  Government ;  and  as  the  want  of  a  small  map  of  reference 
had  been  noticed  by  Sir  James  Kempt  a  little  time  back,  and 
was  felt  by  me,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  making  one,  in  order 
that  Lord  Palrnerston  might  refer  to  it  during  the  conside- 
ration of  the  steam  and  political  papers  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  officially  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning.  .  .  . 
My  visits  to  the  India  House,  especially  those  to  Walker, 
the  engraver,  about  the  maps,  led  to  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Peacock,  one  of  the  leading  people  in  the  Examiner's  Office. 
I  found  that  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  that  he  had  not  only  been  the  first  to  bring 
this  line  of  communication  with  India  forward,  but  that  he  had 
collected  in  a  thick  book  every  private  notice  he  could  find  of 
that  river,  whether  contained  in  Gibbon,  Balbi,  or  any  other 
work.  Under  these  circumstances  our  meeting  was  of  great 
interest — we  talked  much  on  the  subject — and  he  pressed  me 
greatly  to  send  him  my  memoir,  which  I  felt  inclined  to  do. 
My  attention,  however,  was  partly  occupied  in  sending  the 
Bagdad  and  other  political  papers  for  the  perusal  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dickson,  Sir  Augustus  Frazer,  as  well  as  Sir  James 
Kempt  and  his  secretary  Cowper.  The  Reports  of  the  Persian 
Mission  were  also  necessary  both  publicly  and  privately. 

7th. — This  day  news  at  the  India  Board  of  printing  my 
Euphrates  papers. 

He  learnt  subsequently  that  only  the  Red  Sea 
portion  of  his  Report  was  to  be  printed  by  the 
India  House,  and,  rather  than  that  his  papers  should 
appear  in  such  a  garbled  form  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  decided  to  print  the  whole  himself. 
Consulting  Mr.  Peacock  on  this  subject,  he  gave  it 
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as  his  opinion  that  "  as  he  [Chesney]  had  already 
spent  £900  in  the  cause,  an  additional  one  to  com- 
plete the  thousand  would  be  desirable,"  which 
decided  him  to  put  the  work  in  hand  at  once.  In  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Backhouse  (of  the  Foreign  Office) 
a  few  days  later,  "  about  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  as 
well  as  steam,  I  spoke  of  printing  the  papers  on  the 
latter,  which  he  supported  warmly,  saying  that  he 
could  answer  for  its  being  acceptable  to  Lord 
Palmer  ston." 

nth. — Colebrooke,  Barrow,  and  Peacock  proposed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  steam  question  and  report  confidentially 
to  Lord  Palmer  ston. 

In  the  evening  the  two  first  proof-sheets  were  brought  for 
correction,  and  Jane's  delight  was  great  in  assisting  to  correct 
them,  as  she  supposed.  This  was  a  busy  time,  between  correct- 
ing the  MS.,  the  maps,  and  proof-sheets  daily.  A  hint  had 
been  thrown  out  at  the  Pasha's  that  something  was  contem- 
plated for  me  at  Constantinople  in  the  way  of  an  order,  which 
gratified  me  much.  All,  therefore,  seemed  to  go  well,  but  the 
efforts  seemed  to  affect  my  head,  especially  on  the  memorable 
18th,  when  poor  G.  was  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  of  printing 
and  the  vanity  of  approaching  success.  Most  people  seemed 
willing  to  give  me  a  lift,  and  General  Anderson,  amongst  the 
rest,  proposed  me  as  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  of  his  own 
accord ;  a  little  damp,  however,  turned  up  on  perusing  a  note 
from  Sir  Kobert  Inglis,  giving  the  result  of  his  application  to 
Mr.  Grant*  about  rank,  to  which  he  does  not  think  I  have  a 
claim,  having  volunteered  my  services.  I  endeavoured  to  take 
it  quietly,  feeling  most  the  difficulty  thus  thrown  in  my  way 
by  being  considered  a  volunteer. 

At  this  time  the  offers  of  Russian  assistance  to 
Turkey  against  her  powerful  vassal  Mohammed  Ali 
were  exciting  great  interest  in  England,  and  were 
adding  to  the  numerous  political  complications  on 
the  Continent  pressing  on  the  attention  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  These  offers  were  declined  by  the 
Sultan,  or  only  so  far  accepted  as  to  give  permission 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Glenelg,  in  1884  Secretary  to  the  India 
Board. 
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to  General  JVlouravief  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to 
Egypt ;  but  the  possibility  of  Russian  interference 
caused  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  Europe. 
Thus  we  find  an  entry  : — 

January  28th. — France  preparing  a  fleet  to  oppose  Eussia's 
interference  against  Mohammed  Ali,  and  a  report  that  we  shall 
do  the  same,  having  neglected  the  moment  when  we  might 
have  arranged  the  Turkish  affairs  by  ourselves. 

29th. — Turkish  affairs  all  gloomy,  and  the  French  fleet  fitting 
out  at  Toulon,  eight  sail-of-the-line. 

February  1st. — To  Woolwich  and  set  the  binder  to  work  with 
my  Keports.  Keductions  consequent  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Macleod,  both  as  Director- General  and  Father  of  the  Kegiment. 
After  dinner,  at  Campbell's,  my  first  book  in  print  was  brought 
to  me.  I  felt  moderately  quiet  and  indifferent,  considering 
all  my  trouble  with  the  Euphrates. 

February  I4:th. — Saw  Colebrooke,  who  had  seen  Backhouse, 
and  found  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  willing  to  go  into  the 
Euphrates  question,  and  to  refer  it  either  to  him  alone  or  in 
conjuction  with  others  ;  his  views  are  very  enlarged  on  this  and 
other  points. 

On  the  17th  he  left  town  for  Ireland,  on  his  first 
visit  to  his  father  since  his  return  from  the  East,  and 
says: — 

At  night  I  left  by  the  mail  for  Holyhead,  feeling  ease  and 
relief  from  care  and  trouble  by  being  thus  rolled  along  instead 
of  running  to  town  and  from  office  to  office,  making  myself 
uncomfortable  about  this  world's  ti'ifles  and  my  fate. 

20th. — Mourne  seemed  very  bleak  and  bare  as  I  approached 
Packolet,  which  still  seemed  a  little  like  the  country,  though 
the  trees  have  grown  very  much  during  my  absence,  and  there 
the  storm  seemed  as  violent  as  in  old  times. 

There  was  a  worse  calamity  in  store  for  Mourne 
than  the  storm :  cholera  broke  out  with  unexampled 
severity,  and  we  find  frequent  references  to  the 
scourge  in  the  journals  at  this  time. 

28th. — The  accounts  of  the  cholera  were  still  more  alarming, 
both  as  to  deaths  and  the  increased  cases.  Mr.  Close*  called 

*  The  Keverend  John  Forbes  Close,  for  more  than  half  a 
century  the  beloved  and  respected  Hector  of  the  Exempt  Juris- 
diction of  the  Barony  of  Mourne.  He  died  November  26th, 
1883,  aged  eighty-six. 
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to  say  that  they  had  got  the  old  church  for  a  hospital,  and 
were  looking  for  nurses. 

His  visit  to  his  father  was  a  short  one.  His 
anxiety  to  push  on  the  examination  of  the  Euphrates 
project  hurried  him  back  to  London,  and  on  March 
9th  we  find  him  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Warren- 
point  and  Liverpool  steamer — 

looking  at  the  bare  shores  of  Mourne,  with  their  background 
of  mountain  and  houses  scattered  over  the  shelving  plain,  until 
we  were  too  distant  to  see  much,  and  the  broad,  characteristic 
features  of  the  pig-drivers,  with  whips  in  hand  and  their  droves 
near,  were  all  that  was  left  to  amuse  our  passage  over  the 
blue  waves  until  dark. 

Mr.  Sullivan  had  informed  him  that  the  King  had 
been  much  interested  during  the  audience  above 
mentioned,  and  that  he  expected  that  some  honour 
would  be  conferred  upon  him  at  the  Levee  on  the 
24th  April.  In  this  he  was  mistaken  ;  for,  as  "  Cap- 
tain Chesney  on  his  return  from  Asia"  was  announced, 
the  King  merely  said,  "  I  know,  I  know,"  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  Chesney  as  he  passed  on.  The 
question  of  some  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  way 
of  military  rank,  was  only  second  to  the  Euphrates 
question  in  his  mind  at  this  time.  A  difficulty  about 
the  non-military  character  of  these  services  delayed 
their  recognition  by  the  Horse  Guards  until  the  knot 
was  cut  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  other 
quarters  Chesney's  contributions  to  geographical  and 
other  departments  of  knowledge  were  fully  recog- 
nised. He  was  proposed  and  unanimously  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Geographical  Societies. 

July  8th. — I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Sir  Stratford  about 
the  Turkish  war.  He  admitted  the  neglect  in  not  having  an 
ambassador  there  at  the  time,  and  spoke  of  Lord  Grey's  request 
for  his  sentiments  on  Turkey,  which  were  never  even  acknow- 
ledged ;  also  of  five  months  being  taken  to  answer  the  gift  of  the 
Sultan's  diamonds,  and  authority  to  receive  them.  Sir  Strat- 
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ford  admitted  the  justice  of  my  request  for  rank,  "  which  should 
have  been  done  at  once."  Afterwards  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Lord  Eipon,  and  strove  to  urge  him  onwards  with  the  Eu. 

July  21th. — Conversation  with  Lord  Lansdowne  about  anti- 
cipating Russia  by  giving  officers  for  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  also 
doing  something  about  the  Euphrates  privately  with  Mauriyeni 
(the  Turkish  Charge  de  Affaires),  .so  as  to  give  the  Sultan  an 
excuse  for  refusing  future  Russian  offers,  our  great  object  being 
to  keep  Turkey  out  of  her  trammels.  I  spoke  of  the  resources 
of  Turkey,  of  the  bravery  of  her  nieii,  and  of  the  certainty  that 
we  could  organize  her  fleet  so  as  to  command  the  Black  Sea. 

August  ±th. — Yesterday,  at  Sir  Robert  Inglis'  all  the  family 
were  in  mourning,  having  attended  the  public  funeral  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  in  the  morning.  Numerous  Lords  and  200 
Commons  there,  all  in  mourning  as  a  mark  of  public  respect. 

Mr.  Tennyson  mentioned  the  general  indifference  to  the 
names  of  Pedro  or  Miguel  in  England  ;  also  the  introduction 
of  water-pipes  into  his  house,  particularly  in  coils  at  the  stairs, 
passages,  and  corners,  with  cheapness  and  complete  success. 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  Poet  Laureate  among  the 
first  to  introduce  sanitary  improvements  in  dwelling- 
houses. 

On  August  5th  he  mentions  "  Lord  Ellenborough's 
purpose  of  having  a  steam  communication  with 
India,"  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mills'  ignorance  respecting 
Turkey,  her  people  and  her  commercial  resources, 
with  his  opinion  that  England's  best  course  was  to 
"  increase  the  power  of  Mohammed  Ali." 

September  12th. — Visit  to  Peacock,  and  found  some  alarms 
at  the  India  House  about  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Persia. 
He  asked,  rather  quaintly,  whether  I  thought  Persia  was  a 
Russian  province,  and  how  soon  there  will  be  a  Russian  dock- 
yard at  Basrah  supplied  with  timber  floated  from  Armenia. 

His  diary  records  facts  and  opinions  of  the  day  on 
various  subjects,  among  others  on  the  condition  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  "  who  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  plans  of  emancipation  and 
apprenticeship,  being  determined  to  remain  as  they 
are.  One  old  man  said:  King  William  very  good 
man,  but  damned  ibol."  He  was  greatly  harassed 
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at  this  period  by  the  delays  and  obstacles  to  the 
promulgation  of  his  convictions  respecting  steam 
navigation  to  India  ;  and  although  his  interest  was 
constantly  nourished  by  the  various  improvements 
and  new  inventions  in  steam  engines — into  which 
he  inquired  personally — especially  when  bearing  on 
river  navigation,  he  was  sometimes  much  disheart- 
ened. He  also  felt  keenly  the  opposition  to  his 
application  for  military  rank,  as  the  only  recognition 
of  his  services  to  which  he  attached  any  real  value. 
Of  this  he  writes : — 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Eipon  to  support  my  request  for  rank, 
which  I  found  likely  to  receive  a  blow  by  the  absence  of  Back- 
house for  some  weeks.  The  papers  of  the  day  contained  the 
news  of  the  Treaty  between  the  Turks  and  Kussians,  the  latter 
to  withdraw  from  Constantinople,  but  leaving  engineers  for 
the  Dardanelles  and  other  means  of  influence.  In  the  evening 
was  the  grand  dinner  to  Lord  Hill,  but  I  had  no  desire  to  see 
anything  of  Sir  James  Kempt  after  his  unfavourable  opinion 
about  my  services  not  being  military.  It  was  a  serious  blow 
to  find  that  even  Sir  Kobert  Gordon  viewed  my  employment 
as  a  private  rather  than  a  public  one,  but  he  is  equally  ready 
to  urge  my  claims,  in  consideration  of  what  I  have  done  and 
given  up  to  Government,  so  soon  as  he  learns  from  Backhouse 
how  it  can  best  be  done.  A  very  favourable  note  from  Lord 
Eipon,  and  the  result  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis's  conversation  with 
Lord  Palrnerston,  with  the  prospect  of  the  latter  being  soon 
urged  by  Mr.  Grant,  made  things  again  really  look  bright. 
I  therefore  saw  Lord  Palmerston,  when,  to  my  surprise  after 
what  had  passed  with  Lord  Eipon  and  Sir  Eobert  Inglis,  he 
repeated  his  old  purpose  of  awaiting  the  Parliamentary  Eeport, 
and  this  seemed  distant,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  has  gone  to 
Wiltshire  and  Ireland. 

This  decided  him  to  leave  all  these  worries  in  abey- 
ance for  a  time,  and,  having  bought  a  phaeton  for  his 
father,  he  arranged  to  post  to  the  North  of  Ireland, 
taking  his  daughter  and  her  aunt,  Miss  Forster,  with 
him,  and  visiting  every  place  of  interest  on  their 
way.  They  began  with  Windsor,  and  visited  his 
venerable  friend  Mr.  Sullivan  in  his  beautiful  home 
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of  Richings.  Oxford,  Warwick,  Kenil worth,  North 
Wales,  the  Menai  Bridge,  were  all  visited  for  the 
first  time.  Everywhere  he  expresses  his  delight  with 
the  soft,  rich  scenery  of  England,  which  to  his  eyes 
compared  most  favourably  with  the  bare  coast  of 
Ireland ;  indeed,  he  is  by  no  means  complimentary  to 
his  native  country  on  his  return  to  it  after  an  absence 
of  four  years. 

On  crossing  to  Dublin  he  writes: — 

The  bare  Irish  coast  was  close  to  us  at  8  o'clock,  and  the 
steamers  working  their  way  from  Liverpool  and  other  places. 
Half  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  pier  of  Howth,  where  all  proved 
as  strikingly  different  as  it  is  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
Chains  were  attached  to  the  traces,  and  the  rest  of  the  equip- 
ment, including  the  horses,  was  of  a  piece  ;  the  bare  road  and 
miserable  cottages  lining  the  road  to  Dublin,  and  the  bare, 
wide  Sackville  Street,  while  the  hangers-on  at  Gresham's  door 
seemed  more  numerous  than  formerly.  Little  Jane  observed 
the  number  of  poor  people  in  the  street  as  compared  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  appearance  of  the  better  class  of  people  was 
equally  defective  compared  with  England.  The  confusion  of  the 
numerous  Irish  attendants  (fifty  in  Gresham's)  was  conspi- 
cuous, and  was  increased  by  having  Lord  John  Eussell  on  the 
wing  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  We  pursued  our  way  to  Drogheda, 
which  looked  more  miserable  even  than  Dublin,  and  with  the 
accustomed  stock  of  beggars.  We  got  fresh  horses  at  Castle 
Bellingham,  and  stopped  to  sleep  at  Dundalk  to  get  rid  of  the 
muddy  roads ;  the  inn  was  moderately  Irish,  steel  forks  and 
things  brought  up  in  succession,  so  that  Miss  Forster  thought 
herself  quite  roughing  it. 

He  found  Packolet  much  improved ;  the  trees 
which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  had  grown 
up,  and  "  made  a  pretty  appearance,"  while  "a  beauti- 
ful day  gave  an  agreeable  cast  to  this  bare  country, 
though  evidently  less  so  than  formerly,  as  trees 
begin  to  spring  up  here  and  there,  whereas  it  was 
once  firmly  believed  that  trees  would  not  grow  at  all 
in  Mourne."  While  enjoying  the  rest  and  relaxation 
of  home,  Ohesney  received  orders  to  join  his  com- 
pany at  Malta  on  the  3rd  of  January  1834.  The 
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struggle  in  Spain  between  Don  Miguel  and  the 
Carlists  was  the  subject  of  great  political  interest  at 
this  moment,  and  expectation  of  a  general  European 
war  seems  to  have  been  rife  ;  but  a  change  in  mili- 
tary arrangements  at  Malta,  causing  the  return  of 
Chesney's  battery  to  England,  enabled  him  to  obtain 
further  leave  of  absence. 

On  the  9th  October  he  notes,  "  Completed  thirty 
years  in  the  Regiment";  and  yet  his  rank  was  only 
that  of  Captain. 

December  10th. — Russia,  Turkey,  and  the  Dardanelles  occupy 
Ministers  very  much,  as  I  learnt  from  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  much 
was  also  said  about  Burnes  and  the  Indus.  I  pressed  upon  him 
that  all  that  I  asked  was  that  they  should  go  into  the  question 
(of  steam  navigation  of  the  Euphrates)  and  judge  for  themselves 
afterwards  entirely. 

On  returning  from  a  visit  to  Lord  Lansdowne 
Chesney  made  his  first  essay  in  railway  travelling, 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and  writes: — 

We  started  from  Manchester  six  inside,  with  ample  room, 
each  having  a  kind  of  chair.  We  moved  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
to  twenty-two  miles,  with  a  motion  so  even  that  the  speed  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  There  were  frequent  stops,  to  set  down 
and  take  up,  the  necessity  of  the  latter  being  made  known  by 
hanging  out  a  flag  at  the  point  where  a  passenger  awaited  us. 


The  year  11833  concluded  at  Packolet  with  "a 
violent  storms,  blowing  down  our  paling,  the  stacks, 
and  also  houses  and  stacks  of  others." 

1834.  January[9th. — Sir  William  Colebrooke purposes  to  urge 
on  Ministers,  in!  conjunction  with  Burnes,  the  transport  of 
troops  by  the  Euphrates  and  up  the  Indus  ;  this  is  an  enlarged 
idea,  which  would\be  perfected  by  means  of  a  steam  flotilla  at 
Bombay  for  this  knd  other  purposes,  along  all  the  rivers,  as 
well  as  the  mails  either  to  Bir  or  Suez. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, to  resume  his  efforts  to  secure  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  f^nes  to  India.  He  learns  from  Mr. 
Peacock  that  Lord  William  Beresford  has  offered 
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£20,000  towards  a  company  for  steam.  "  Mr.  Grant 
is  evidently  inclined  to  open  the  Euphrates,  and  a 
sort  of  resume  of  Peacock's  must  have  made  him 
favourable  to  the  Red  Sea,  as  he  clearly  is,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  to  both,  for  the  S.W.  monsoon  makes  the 
Red  Sea  desirable  at  one  time  and  the  Euphrates  at 
another." 

At  length  the  Committee  for  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  the  rival  routes  and  of  steam  naviga- 
tion met  on  the  30th  January,  when  we  find  this 
entry :  "  At  one,  the  long  looked-for  Committee.  The 
political  bearings  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
march  of  Russia,  &c.,  were  gone  into,  then  the  steam 
of  both  lines.  The  importance  of  a  flotilla  of  armed 
steamers  at  Bombay.  They  seemed  to  lean  to  the 
Euphrates  decidedly." 

The  sittings  of  this  Committee  were  looked  forward 
to  with  considerable  interest  by  its  members  ;  the 
evidence  given  being  new  and  varied,  full  of  informa- 
tion upon  novel  and  animating  subjects. 

February  3rd. — A  flattering  letter  from  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  proving  very  evidently  that  much 
interest  has  been  taken  by  His  Majesty  in  the  steam  question, 
and  probably  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they  have 
at  length  entered  into  it. 

March  ±th. — By  appointment  I  saw  Mr.  Grant,  expecting  to 
have  my  mind  placed  at  ease  about  Malta,  rank,  and  employ- 
ment with  the  steam.  He  frankly  stated  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties, opposition  from  some  of  his  colleagues,  especially  as  to 
money  ;  and  instead  of  playing  the  listener  I  worked  hard  to 
remove  the  supposed  difficulties  by  stating  the  small  amount 
of  the  cost,  and  the  greatness  of  the  result,  entering  into  the 
former  in  some  detail.  It  is  evident  that  the  Cabinet  of  a  great 
nation  hesitates  about  £13,000  expense  for  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  in  the  world. 

March  5th. — Much  conversation  with  Mr.  Peacock  about 
steamers  and  steam-engines.  I  felt  divided  about  high  pressure 
to  a  moderate  extent  as  compared  to  low.  I  mentioned  my  pro- 
ject of  a  second  steamer,  to  be  towed  along  the  Euphrates  instead 
of  an  accommodation  boat,  as  a  resource  in  case  of  accident. 
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At  this  moment  steamers  were  being  established 
along  the  Danube,  and  the  material  advantage  thereby 
secured  to  German  commerce  was  much  commented 
upon  in  all  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  was  naturally 
looked  upon  by  Chesnej  as  being  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

March  12th. — Some  conversation  with  Peacock  about  steam 
to  India,  and  also  the  Siiez  Canal  as  quite  practicable,  having 
but  a  fall  of  six  inches  or  so  to  a  mile,  whereas  the  Thames 
has  about  twelve  inches. 

Lord  Althorpe  had  now  succeeded  Earl  Grey  as 
Premier,  and  it  was  during  his  short  administration 
that  Chesney  learnt  that  Lord  Ripon,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  Mr.  Grant  had  agreed  to  apply  privately 
for  a  grant  of  £  15,000  for  the  trial  of  steam  ;  "and 
if  he  agrees  they  are  to  make  a  formal  requisition,  so 
that  it  may  become  a  vote  of  the  House." 

The  East  India  Directors  showed  themselves  more 
enterprising  than  the  Government,  for  on  the  26th 
March  Chesney  "  found  them  more  than  half  inclined 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  opening  the  Euphrates  them- 
selves." 

Day  after  day  he  was  eagerly  advocating  the  pro- 
ject, of  which  the  vast  importance  expanded  in  his 
estimation  in  proportion  as  objections  and  difficulties 
multiplied,  and  gradually  he  became  cheered  by  the 
conviction  that  it  was  making  its  way  in  men's  minds. 
Sir  Stratford  Canning  cautioned  Chesney  "  to  make 
terms  for  himself"  if  he  were  asked  to  go  out  in 
charge  of  the  steam  vessels,  adding  "  that  he  was  not 
good  at  the  management  of  his  own  concerns,"  which 
was  indeed  most  true,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
throughout  his  life. 

He  was  much  occupied  at  this  period  by  the  war- 
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like  aspect  of  affairs  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
gave  a  good  deal  of  his  time  and  attention  to  draw- 
ing up  plans  for  a  coup  de  mam  on  the  Dardanelles, 
if  occupied  by  the  Russians.  His  scheme  was  based 
on  a  steamer  making  a  descent  between  the  outer  and 
inner  castles  on  both  sides  at  once.  "  At  work  all 
day  on  a  plan  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  batteries, 
when  laid  down,  are  truly  formidable,  and  the  taking 
in  reverse  much  more  so  than  I  had  supposed." 

April  8th. — Finished  my  plan  of  a  steam  movement  against 
the  Dardanelles,  the  castles  either  to  be  carried  by  a  simul- 
taneous march  on  both  sides  for  two  miles,  or  merely  a  position 
taken  up  until  the  morning. 

April  9th. — I  hear  from  Constantinople  that  Turkey  is  really 
Russian  unless  we  draw  the  sword  at  once  ;  the  Dardanelles  are 
being  strengthened,  and  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  ready  for  sea, 
against  Tunis,  they  say,  but  -probably  Egypt  is  the  mark,  and 
under  Eussian  auspices.  Mohammed  Ali's  power  declines  fast 
in  Syria  again.  The  works  of  the  Dardanelles  are  completed 
according  to  Eussian  plans,  so  that  15,000  men  would  scarcely 
take  them.  The  Pasha  and  authorities  are  all  Eussian.  The 
people  are  all  for  England,  and  we  are  urged  to  save  them  by 
the  sword,  the  only  means  to  give  freedom  to  the  country  and 
play  to  its  immense  resources,  which  are  now  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  be  great. 

These  extracts  give,  in  a  few  words,  his  views 
respecting  Turkey,  in  which  he  never  changed. 
While  deprecating  to  the  fullest  extent  the  corruption 
of  the  Government  officials,  the  cupidity  and  dis- 
honesty of  the  Pashas,  he  believed  fully  in  the  noble 
characteristics  of  the  Turkish  people,  in  the  im- 
mense resources  of  the  country,  and  of  her  power 
of  resuscitation  under  a  better  system  of  administra- 
tion— but  not  _that  of  Russia,  under  which  he  con- 
sidered that  all  these  evils  would  be  aggravated  and 
the  burdens  on  the  peasantry  increased. 

April  15th. — Sir  H.  Taylor's  letter  tells  me  that  my  plan  has 
been  submitted  by  the  King  to  Government,  which  must  pro- 
duce every  attention  to  it.  In  the  afternoon  I  found  from  Sir 
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Kobert  Gordon  that  the  steam  question  has  got  to  the  Admiralty, 
where  they  are  in  favour  of  the  Eed  Sea. 

April  2£th. — Mr.  Cabell  (of  the  India  House)  now  going  over 
the  steam  papers  to  satisfy  Mr.  Grant,  he  asked  me  would  I 
go  ?  I  made  difficulties  on  account  of  my  child,  mentioned 
Colebrooke,  Wilson,  and  Staunton  as  fit ;  but  that  if  they  could 
not  find  one  equal  to  it,  they  should  not  be  disappointed. 

What  passed  at  this  time  with  the  India  Board, 
Chesney  communicated  at  once  to  his  father;  and 
these  letters,  printed  below,  show  the  spirit  in  which 
his  new  employment  as  commander  of  the  Euphrates 
Expedition  was  accepted. 

April  26th. — Mr.  Cabell  told  me  that  he  had  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Grant  the  difficulties  I  feel  about  my  child,  &c.  in  going 
to  the  Eu.,  and  that  he  answered  by  saying  the  Government 
considered  my  going  thither  as  indispensable  to  its  success, 
and,  in  fact,  making  it  understood  that  it  was  only  under  the 
supposed  circumstances  of  my  going  that  an  expedition  was 
thought  of.  Hearing  about  my  leave,  Mr.  Cabell  immediately 
drafted  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Kempt,  which  was  approved  by 
Mr.  Grant,  thus  setting  that  point  at  rest. 

June  9th. — At  12  the  Steam  Committee  commenced  its 
labours  with  Peacock,  who  answered  all  things  clearly  and 
quickly,  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  questions  as  to 
economy  and  policy,  &c.  He  was  so  long  that  only  time  was  left 
to  read  my  statement  on  the  Eed  Sea,  preceded  by  a  general 
sketch  of  my  travels  and  the  circumstances. 

llth. — My  examination  lasted  from  1  till  4,  with  much  and 
close  questioning,  part  of  it  political,  part  wide  of  the  mark. 
I  gave  in  my  different  papers  to  elucidate  the  whole  branches  of 
the  question,  including  the  Flotilla. 

27th. — Sir  Harford  Brydges  was  examined  ;  and  his  evi- 
dence, on  which  I  had  relied  to  show  the  importance  of  steam 
by  the  Eu.  and  of  Bagdad,  was  a  complete  disappointment, 
like  mQst  things  on  which  we  build  :  even  as  a  point  of  attack 
on  India,  Basrah  seemed  to  him  of  no  consequence. 

29th. — Colebrooke  called  to  speak  of  the  Eu.  and  the  grand 
opening  of  civilisation  ;  he  remarked  that  all  difficulties  will 
vanish  when  encountered,  and  that  we  may  soon  command 
every  camel  in  Arabia,  and  unite  its  wandering  population  in 
acts  of  peace,  commerce,  and  defence. 

July  1st. — It  is  evident  that  great  deference  will  be  paid  to 
the  opinion  to  be  given  on  the  Eu.  by  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm, 
who  is  to  meet  me  to-morrow  to  consider  the  maps,  &c. ;  there- 
fore it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  fate  of  the  Eu.  will 
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depend  upon  the  impression  I  may  then  make  on  one  who  is 
prejudiced  against  it. 

2nd. — Macdonald  was  examined  about  the  Eed  Sea,  and 
afterwards  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  about  the  Eu.  maps.  He 
was  very  complimentary  as  to  my  labours,  and  recommended 
an  experiment  on  the  Euphrates  before  being  permanent. 

3rd. — Although  I  got  on  well  yesterday,  yet  I  came  away 
(from  the  Committee)  impressed  with  the  impracticable  bearing 
of  nearly  everyone  when  anything  is  asked,  and  of  the  utter 
supineness  of  a  British  Government. 

Sir  Eobert  Campbell  argued  in  favour  of  the  present  slow  and 
irregular  mode  of  conveyance  ;  a  more  rapid  one  he  thinks 
unnecessary  either  in  a  political  or  commercial  way. 

5th. — Mr.  Wyse's  evidence,  which  was  expected  to  do  mis- 
chief to  the  Euphrates  cause,  went  the  length  of  destroying 
difficulties  with  the  Arabs.  Commodore  Jakes  was  also 
favourable  to  the  Gulf,  but  Lord  Dundonald  yesterday  made 
both  out  to  be  objectionable,  to  make  way  for  his  new  power  of 
quicksilver  in  a  seventy- three  days'  passage  round  the  Cape.  So 
much  for  taking  the  opportunity  of  bringing  his  schemes  into 
notice. 

17th. — Colebrooke's  note  last  night  announced  that  he  de- 
clines the  Euphrates  ;  consequently  the  Government  will  now 
look  to  me,  and  I  must  on  every  account  give  way,  and 
accept.  May  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  blessed  with 
success,  and  prove  eminently  useful  to  the  world  at  large  and 
Christianity  in  particular. 

2Qth. — In  the  Budget  last  night  Lord  Althorpe  brought  in 
the  £20,000  for  the  Euphrates  without  any  comment. 

29th. — A  letter  from  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  announces  the 
King's  satisfaction  at  my  appointment,  and  also  Sir  James 
Kempt's  letter  stating  that  I  am  well  qualified  for  this  or  any 
other  appointment. 

And  thus  the  question  was  settled,  and  Chesney, 
with  his  usual  energy,  threw  himself  into  the  organ- 
ization of  this  important  and  difficult  expedition. 

r 

To  Ms  Father. 

MY  DEAR  FATHER,  Down  Street,  14th  August  1884. 

I  have  nothing  very  definite  to  communicate  of  any  kind, 
but,  knowing  that  you  and  my  sister  must  be  anxious  for  news, 
I  may  as  well  report  progress  so  far. 

At  he  time  Ministers  were  out  of  office,  Mr.  Grant  wrote 
to  Lord  Palmer ston  requesting  him  to  join  in  laying  my  name 
before  the  King  for  some  mark  of  royal  approbation  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  nation ;  this  letter  was  still  in  Lord 
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Palmerston's  hands  when  the  storm  passed  over,  and  there  was 
no  longer  that  haste  for  doing  something  which  influenced  Mr. 
Grant  when  he  believed  them  to  be  out  of  office. 

About  the  time  I  sent  you  the  paper  with  the  vote  of  £20,000, 
I  found  from  Mr.  Backhouse  that  Mr.  Grant's  letter  and  other 
papers  had  been  referred  to  the  Horse  Guards  privately,  with 
an  intimation  that  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  expected, 
and  requesting  to  know  what  their  'answer  would  be.  The 
reply  was  that  there  were  objections  to  two  steps  at  once,  but 
they  were  ready  to  give  the  majority  at  once. 

Mr.  Grant  sent  someone  from  the  India  House  to  ask  me 
about  going  out  to  the  Euphrates,  to  which  I  replied  unhesita- 
tingly that  there  were  difficulties  as  a  father,  and  pointing  out 
others.  Mr.  Grant  soon  after  renewed  the  thing  in  person, 
and  received  the  same  answer,  by  which  he  was  a  good  deal 
taken  aback,  although  I  added  that  if  Government  could  not 
find  any  person  who  was  qualified,  I  should  consider  it  my  duty 
on  national  grounds  to  go,  but  mentioning  Colonel  Colebrooke 
and  Dr.  Colquhoun  as  being  men  better  qualified  than  myself. 
Their  qualities  were  gone  into,  also  those  of  Burnes,  and  I 
left  him  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  applied  to. 

To-day  Mr.  Grant  again  sent  for  me  and  repeated  in  a  more 
entreating  tone  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  that  I  should 
go,  as  the  only  one  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking.  Burnes 
was  pronounced  unsuited,  objections  were  stated  to  Dr.  Colqu- 
houn ;  but  the  third,  Colebrooke,  I  held  out  as  one  eminently 
qualified  and  superior  to  myself,  and  entreating  that  he  should 
be  applied  to.  Mr.  Grant  was  willing  for  this,  provided  he 
would  go  with  me,  which  I  pronounced  out  of  the  question  to 
be  asked  of  him,  considering  his  rank  and  talents,  and  that 
consequently  the  expedition  should  be  confided  to  him.  In  this 
state  I  left  matters ;  the  attempt  will  be  made  ;  and  if  Cole- 
brooke accede  they  will  have  the  fittest  person  possible,  and  I 
shall  be  free  ;  but  if  he  decline,  I  presume  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  my  going,  which  I  regard  as  a  worthy  enterprise  on  every 
ground  save  that  of  my  child  and  yourselves,  who  are  not  likely 
to  see  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  with  sufficient  calm- 
ness to  look  at  it  in  its  true  light.  However,  I  wish  and  pray 
to  do  what  is  right,  and,  if  a  fit  person  does  not  offer,  it  seems 
clearly  my  duty,  in  the  sight  of  God  (I  believe)  as  well  as  man, 
to  go.  .  .  .  The  Bed  Sea  question  sleeps  for  the  present, 
though  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  see  their  way ;  and, 
as  to  volunteers,  Mr.  Grant  has  no  lack  of  them.  Major 
Head  and  others  press  their  services,  and  no  doubt  some- 
thing will  be  done  by-and-bye ;  but  they  should  act  on  one  grand 
plan,  as  I  hinted  to-day ;  this  grasped,  the  trouble  would  be 
less  than  going  bit  by  bit.  Believe  me,  my  dear  father. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 
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On  the  20th  August,  he  writes  to  his  father : — 

After  taking  some  days  to  consider  the  question,  Colonel 
Colebrooke  has  declined  the  chief  charge  of  the  Euphrates,  but 
expresses  himself  willing  to  assist  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  He 
thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  engage  to  take  the  direction, 
being  subject  to  ophthalmia,  &c.  .  .  . 

To-day  Mr.  Grant  sent  for  me  for  the  third  time,  and  so  far 
I  gave  way  as  to  say  that  if  His  Majesty  commanded  my  services 
he  would  find  me  willing  to  execute  his  desire  as  far  as  I  could, 
so  that  I  must  now  be  prepared  for  the  King's  special  order  to 
this  effect,  taking  with  me  a  detachment  of  artillery  and  such 
other  assistants  as  I  may  point  out,  all  things  being  left  to 
me. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  country  about  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
excitement  about  it,  with  the  circumstance  of  their  looking  to 
me  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  seems  to  leave  me  no  other 
option  than  that  of  giving  way,  and  I  hope  you  will  think 
I  have  done  right  in  a  national  point  of  view. 

The  expedition  cannot  sail  till  January,  at  the  soonest ;  and 
therefore,  when  some  arrangement  is  made  about  the  boats  and 
other  things,  I  hope  to  have  a  little  quiet  time,  which  I  have 
wanted  for  some  time  back,  although  I  believe  my  health  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  .  .  . 

And  on  the  2nd  September  he  adds : — 

The  Euphrates  expedition  assumes  a  character  of  still 
greater  importance.  A  detachment  of  artillery  and  sappers 
has  been  placed  under  my  orders,  with  full  powers  to  select 
people  under  me  of  all  kinds,  including  naturalists,  geologists, 
&c.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  choice  amongst  the  most  talented 
people  ;  everyone  seems  anxious  to  be  one  of  the  number. 
Luckily  I  have  no  temptation  to  serve  friends,  therefore  the 
choice  will  fail  where  Mr.  Grant  wishes  it  to  be,  entirely  on 
those  who  are  fit.  The  choice  of  a  medical  man,  and  indeed  of 
some  others,  is  forward,  and  after  a  little  more  is  done  I  purpose 
moving  to  Liverpool  and  across  to  Packolet. 

Thus  was  the  command  of  this  very  difficult 
expedition  pressed  upon  him ;  and,  once  accepted,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  preparations  with  his  usual 
ardour.  In  Chesney's  strenuous  advocacy  of  steam 
communication  with  India  there  had  been,  as  these 
letters  show,  no  thought  of  self.  He  made  a  personal 
sacrifice  in  undertaking  what  he  would  so  gladly 
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have  seen  carried  out  by  another.  Government,  how- 
ever, in  looking  for  the  fittest  man  for  their  purpose, 
saw  no  one  so  fit  as  himself — and  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed in  him. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE   EUPHRATES   EXPEDITION. 

1884-6. — Building  the  steamers  and  collecting  the  ship's 
company. — Admiral  Charlewood. — Second  audience  of  the 
King. — Lord  Ellenborough's  opposition. — A  red-hot  Irish- 
man.— Expected  collapse  of  the  expedition. — Letter  to  his 
father. — The  start  from  Liverpool. — Chesney's  officers. — 
Malta. — Suedia. — The  bay  of  Antioch. — Mohammed  Ali's 
opposition. — Landing  the  goods. — Exploring  parties. — 
Letters  to  his  father. — The  camp  at  Suedia. — Transport 
to  Port  William. — Admiral  Charlewood's  account. — The 
Orontes. — Station  at  Guzul  Burj. — Amelia  depot. — Putting 
the  steamers  together. — A  too  luxurious  camp. — Letter 
to  his  father. — Fever. — The  sinking  of  the  diving-bell. — 
Bir. — Miseries  of  the  party. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Heifer. — 
Expedition  in  the  Taurus. — The  start  of  the  Euphrates 
steamer. — Alarm  of  the  Arabs. — Berejik. — Kules  for  the 
day. — Difficulties  of  navigation. — The  flat-bottomed  boats. 
— The  scenery  of  the  river. — Kal'at  en-Nejm. — Malaria. — 
Treaty  with  the  Aniza  Arabs. — Christian  Kassam. — Game. 
— Painting. — The  Tigris  steamer. — Zelebi. — Maidin. — 
Eahab. — False  hopes. 

THE  Steam  Committee  had  concluded  its  labours; 
an  expedition  to  the  Euphrates  had  been  decided 
on;  Parliament  had  voted  ,£20,000  for  the  expenses, 
and  the  India  Board  had  supplemented  this  sum  by 
another  £5,000;  Chesney's  objections  to  going  out 
again  to  Syria  had  been  overruled ;  the  King  was 
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pleased  with  his  appointment  as  commander;  even 
the  question  as  to  the  military  rank  he  was  to  hold 
was  in  a  fair  way  towards  a  settlement ;  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  push  on  the  preparations,  and  make 
choice  of  an  efficient  personnel.  tl  I  found  Mr.  Grant," 
he  says  in  his  journal  of  August  30th,  1834,  "  ready 
to  go  into  the  Euphrates  question  with  spirit;  we 
spoke  of  the  officers  and  equipment,  also  of  Lynch. 
He  gave  me  a  carte  blanche  about  the  naval,  medical, 
and  all  else,  including  the  scientific,  and  authorized 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Porte."  The  wind  was  now,  so  to 
speak,  in  Chesney's  sails,  and  many  were  the  com- 
pliments showered  upon  him,  his  perseverance  and 
other  qualities  being  lauded  in  an  almost  fulsome 
manner,  while  he  had  also  to  stand  some  good- 
humoured  quizzing  for  having  been  "  on  an  average 
four  times  a  week  at  the  India  Committee."  His 
activity  and  energy  were,  however,  only  now  to  find 
their  real  scope — what  he  had  done  was  but  to  pre- 
pare the  way — his  real  work  was  just  beginning,  and 
from  this  moment  he  seemed  to  be  a  living  expression 
of  the  motto  of  his  Corps,  Ubique,  flying  from  London 
to  Liverpool  and  back  again  ;  visiting  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  or  any  place  where  stores  were 
to  be  purchased  or  possible  members  of  the  expedition 
to  be  found  and  interviewed ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  though  "  flying  coaches  "  were  in  vogue, 
and  one  short  line  of  railway  completed,  travelling 
was  still  but  a  slow  affair.  Hardly,  however,  had 
he  ceased  besieging  the  door  of  some  minister,  with 
whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  carry  a  point  which 
he  deemed  to  be  of  special  importance,  or  the  office 
of  a  luckless  Commandant  at  Woolwich  who  was 
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required  to  furnish  picked  men  from  many  different 
companies,  when  he  would  appear  in  Mr.  Laird's  yard 
full  of  reproaches  for  the  slow  progress  the  steamers 
seemed  to  be  making.  And  in  after  days,  when  the 
name  of  the  great  builder  was  known  all  over  the 
world,  and  Chesney  was  seated  at  the  table  of  the 
popular  member  for  Birkenhead,  it  was  a  standing 
joke  with  the  host  to  recall  how  meekly  he  used  to 
take  a  severe  rating  for  not  having  accomplished  the 
impossible. 

As  a  rule  perseverance  and  determination  carried 
the  day,  though  one  cherished  point  had  to  be  partly 
relinquished;  it  proved  impossible  to  place  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  under  strict  martial  law, 
although  the  Duke  of  Wellington  seems  to  have  been 
favourable  to  the  proposal.  That  Chesney  had  con- 
siderable insight  into  character,  and  knew  how  to 
put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  will  be  clearly 
seen,  for  very  few  indeed  of  those  selected  turned  out 
unsatisfactorily,  while  several  of  them  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  remarkable  manner.  As  is  usual  in 
England  when  any  adventurous  enterprise  is  on  foot, 
there  was  a  very  general  desire  to  serve  on  the 
Euphrates  expedition,  and  its  commander  had  an 
ample  choice  of  colleagues,  and  was  almost  surprised 
at  the  number  of  persons  from  different  ranks  of 
society  who  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  When 
such  proposals  were  made  to  him,  Chesney  took 
great  pains  to  inquire  into  the  antecedents  and 
qualifications  of  the  aspirant,  and  would  take  a  long 
journey  for  the  chance  of  seeing  the  individual 
without  being  known  by  him.  The  beginning  of 
a  life's  friendship  is  found  in  the  journal,  in  the 
casual  notice  "heard  of  a  mate  named  Charle- 
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wood,"  followed  by  a  run  to  Portsmouth  to  see  this 
"mate,"  now  Admiral  E.  P.  Charlewood,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  on  board  his  own  ship.  The 
meeting  between  the  two  men  is  described  in  a 
little  volume,  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Naval 
Officer,  that  has  never  met  the  eye  of  the  public, 
since  it  was  written  by  Admiral  Charlewood  for 
private  circulation  only. 

One  forenoon,  it  being  my  watch  on  deck,  several  visitors 
were  on  board,  looking  at  our  wonderful  man-of-war  steam 
vessel,  then  a  novelty  in  the  navy.  One  of  these  visitors,  a 
plain  but  intelligent-looking  man,  had  asked  me  some  questions 
to  which  I  had  replied  somewhat  conceitedly.  At  last  my 
friend  asked  me  pointedly,  "  Ts  Mr.  Charlewood  on  board  ?  "  I 
replied,  with  some  astonishment,  that  I  was  the  person  for 
whom  he  inquired.  It  turned  out  to  be  Colonel  Chesney  him- 
self. When  he  left  the  vessel,  I  feared  he  must  have  acquired 
a  bad  impression  of  me.  However,  a  few  weeks  afterwards  I 
received  a  letter  from  him,  directing  me  to  proceed  to  Sandhurst 
College,  and  place  myself  under  Professor  Narrien,  to  undergo 
an  examination,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  my  qualifications 
and  abilities. 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  was  in  the  coach 
from  Portsmouth  to  London,  on  my  way  to  Sandhurst,  and  in 
due  time  arrived  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  Eegent's  Circus. 
Here  I  inquired  when  a  coach  would  go  to  Sandhurst.  "  Sand- 
hurst, Sir  ?  "  cried  the  guard  of  a  coach  just  starting,  "  we  are 
now  going  there."  I  at  once  transferred  myself  and  my  traps 
to  the  Sandhurst  coach,  and  away  we  went.  Upon  inquiry,  the 
guard  informed  me  Sandhurst  was  about  forty-two  miles  from 
London,  and  in  due  time  we  arrived.  There  my  luggage  and 
self  were  deposited  at  a  road-side  inn,  and  on  the  coach  pro- 
ceeded. I  now  inquired  how  far  Sandhurst  College  was  off ;  but 
all  looked  amazed,  they  had  never  heard  of  a  college.  At  last  it 
was  decided  to  send  for  the  learned  man  of  the  village,  who  kept 
the  post-office.  In  due  time  he  arrived,  and  assured  me  I  had 
come  to  the  wrong  Sandhurst,  this  one  being  a  village  about 
eleven  miles  from  Hastings,  whereas  the  other  Sandhurst  was 
quite  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  good  postmaster  invited  me 
to  tea,  and  I  returned  to  London  in  a  fish  van,  which  passed 
at  about  1  A.M.,  and  duly  arrived  the  same  day  at  the  right 
Sandhurst. 

After  about  two  months'  work,  and  when  things 
were  progressing  almost  as  well  as  Chesney  could 
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wish,  one  of  those  events  happened  which  have  so 
often  proved  fatal  to  promoters  of  great  enterprises. 
On  the  15th  November  he  writes:  "  The  Ministry 
dissolved  by  the  King,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every- 
one." And  two  days  afterwards:  "We  "  (that  is,  he 
and  his  sisters,  who  had  come  from  Ireland  to 
spend  a  little  time  with  him  before  his  departure) 
"  saw  the  Ministers  go  to  St.  James's,  one  by  one,  to 
give  up  the  seals,  and  also  leaving,  so  that  a  new 
formation  must  be  far  advanced,  so  much  so  that  it- 
seemed  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Grant  would  even  finish 
the  little  there  is  to  do  about  the  Euphrates."  He 
adds,  on  the  18th : — 

I  found  the  expedition  making  rapid  progress,  in  spite  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  things  with  Ministers.  The  King 
approves  of  all  that  has  been  done,  and  desires  his  commands 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  different  departments  to  further  the  expe- 
dition in  every  possible  way — specifying  the  Admiralty  commis- 
sions. He  approves  of  the  estimate,  and  the  departments 
paying  their  own  officers  and  men,  &c.  ;  also  expressing  himself 
ready  to  give  me  an  interview.  Cabell  was  proposing  that  Mr. 
Grant  should  send  the  Eu.  papers  to  the  Duke  of  Welington 
— my  rank  question  and  the  previous  correspondence  went  to 
the  King  direct. 

His  Majesty  now  commanded  Chesney's  attendance 
with  his  new  maps,  then  in  preparation  for  printing, 
and  saw  him  alone. 

We  discussed  [says  Chesney]  the  state  of  the  expedition, 
steam  by  both  lines,  the  political  and  commercial  advan- 
tages of  Arabia,  and  also  the  Russian  invasion  of  India. 
He  touched  on  my  age,  standing  in  the  corps,  birth,  and  my 
father's  life,  expressed  himself  much  satisfied,  desired  to  have 
the  first  copy  of  the  maps,  gave  me  his  warm  blessing  and 
wishes  for  success,  also  inviting  me  to  write  to  Sir  H.  Taylor 
from  time  to  time. 

In  the  new  Ministry  Mr.  Grant's  place  at  the 
Board  of  Control  was  filled  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  proved  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Euphrates 
expedition,  and,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  able,  would 
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have  willingly  suppressed  it.  But  matters  had,  it 
was  believed,  gone  too  far  for  more  than  indirect 
opposition,  and  Lord  Bllenborough  at  first  contented 
himself  with  insisting  that  the  vessels  should  start 
from  Basrah  instead  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  route 
which  all  who  understood  the  matter  well  knew  to 
be  far  less  practicable  and  advantageous  than  that 
already  proposed.  Chesney,  however,  expressed  him- 
self ready  to  yield  the  point,  and  the  preparations  con- 
tinued with  great  vigour,  and  had  almost  reached  their 
culmination  when,  to  the  dismay  of  all  concerned, 
Lord  Ellenborough  announced  that,  on  account 
of  difficulties  with  the  Porte,  the  expedition  must 
be  broken  up,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
from  its  commander  a  paper  showing  the  best  means 
of  utilizing  the  aggregated  materials.  This  was  a 
hard  blow,  but  Chesney  was  not  the  man  to  sink 
under  it.  He  did  prepare  the  statement  demanded, 
but,  having  privately  heard  from  his  friend  Namik 
Pasha  that  the  little  misunderstanding  with  Turkey 
would  be  speedily  cleared  up,  he  proposed  to  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  await  the  morning  post  before  com- 
municating to  the  Treasury  his  changed  intentions; 
and  accordingly,  on  going  to  the  India  Board  the  day 
following,  he  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  entirely 
altered,  and  was  not  only  informed  that  the  expe- 
dition might  proceed,  but  also  allowed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Admiral  Beaufort,  to  take  the 
Mediterranean  route. 

Lord  Ellenborough  [says  Chesney]  gave  me  orders  to  return 
to  Liverpool  and  hasten  our  departure,  promising  to  apply  for 
a  steamer  (as  convoy)  and  other  assistance  amounting  to  his 
warm  support.  At  dinner  at  Sir  Eobert  Inglis's  I  found  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  regarded  me  as  a  red-hot  Irishman,  likely 
to  lead  others  to  serious  danger,  which  operated  against  the 
expedition,  and  partly  accounts  for  his  desire  to  abandon  it. 
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....  Sir  E.  Gordon  proposed  to  speak  to  Lord  De  Grey 
about  the  steamer,  and  also  to  Lord  Ellenborough  on  Monday 
about  myself  and  the  expedition,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  just  notions  of  both;  for,  having  gone  so  far  already, 
it  is  desirable  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  and  a  full  trial.  The 
commerce  will  not  do  much,  he  thinks,  but  the  Persian  Gulf 
will  be  a  quicker  post-line  than  the  Bed  Sea. 

To  Captain  Chesney. 

Liverpool,  January  16th,  1885. 

I  returned  last  night,  and  during  my  short  absence  the 
expedition  was  successively  ordered  to  Bombay,  to  be  broken 
up  altogether,  and  finally  to  resume  the  Mediterranean  course 
with  all  speed,  which  we  are  doing,  and  no  time  shall  be  lost. 

Lord  Ellenborough  took  advantage  of  some  difficulties  at  the 
Porte  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  which  he  considered  a  Whig 
measure,  and  I  a  kind  of  protege  of  theirs,  and  a  sort  of  dare- 
devil who  would  lead  them  all  to  destruction.  On  these  matters, 
however,  he  was  put  right  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  and 
Sir  E.  Inglis,  all  without  my  knowing  it,  especially  Lord  Aber- 
deen ;  so  that  after  some  battling  he  resumed,  matters  being 
right  at  the  Porte,  and  I  suspect  he  will  now  become  a  warm 
advocate,  which  could  never  have  been  the  case  without  the  late 
battles.  All,  therefore,  is  well,  except  the  loss  of  time  and  the 
greater  difficulty  before  me  in  getting  across  the  water,  which 
will  now  depend  upon  what  may  prove  possible  after  attending 
to  the  vessel  and  stores,  the  provisions,  and,  above  all,  the 
accounts,  for  the  £20,000  have  been  placed  at  my  disposal,  and 
a  large  part  will  be  expended  before  we  sail,  for  different  things 
now  in  preparation. 

On  arriving  at  Liverpool,  Chesney  found  the  George 
Canning  engaged  to  take  them  out  ;  and  both  men 
and  officers  delighted  that  the  expedition  was  to 
proceed.  The  former  could  not,  they  said,  have 
faced  Woolwich,  if  it  was  not  to  go  on  ;  and  Fitz- 
james,  writing  a  few  days  later,  says :  "  We  are  all  in 
good  health  and  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  embarking 
in  an  undertaking  which,  if  it  succeeds  according  to 
our  expectations,  will  be  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
the  most  delightful  and  interesting  expedition  ever 
sent  from  the  shores  of  England."  He  little  knew, 
poor  fellow,  how  much  arduous  labour  and  suffering 
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was  in  store  for  them,  and  how  many  of  the  party 
would  never  return  to  their  country. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  the  steamers, 
which  had  taken  about  four  months  to  build  ;  they 
were  river-boats  such  as  are  at  present  common 
enough ;  but  being  then  new,  and  only  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  their  class  which  had  ever  been  constructed, 
they  were  naturally  less  efficient  than  those  of  to-day. 
As  they  were  to  be  carried  in  sections  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  number  of  skilled  artificers, 
boiler-makers,  engineers,  &c. ;  for  not  only  carnages 
for  land  transport  would  have  to  be  made,  but -even 
temporary  docks  and  slips  built  in  order  to  float  the 
vessels.  A  large  quantity  of  goods  had  to  be  carried, 
presents  to  open  up  dealings  with  the  Arabs,  waggons, 
pontoons,  harness,  great  guns,  rockets,  wall-pieces, 
small-arms,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  a 
diving-bell,  miners'  tools,  and,  of  course,  an  extensive 
stock  of  provisions,  the  gathering  together  of  which 
demanded  no  little  forethought. 

In  view  of  surveying  and  other  scientific  opera- 
tions, such  as  magnetic  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions, it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  not  only 
competent  persons  for  each  department,  but  also  that 
their  assistants  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
use  and  care  of  instruments,  and  to  this  end  some 
received  instruction  on  board  the  flag-ship  at  Ports- 
mouth or  at  Sandhurst,  under  Professor  Narrien, 
while  others  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Komney  .Robin- 
son, Sir  Edward  Sabine,  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  Admiral 
Beaufort,  and  other  men  of  science.  .The  artillery- 
men were  allowed  to  assist  in  riveting  the  boats  in 
Messrs.  Laird's  yard,  and  the  four  sappers  were 
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placed  under  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  at  Chatham,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  work  as  assistant  engineers,  to 
use  the  diving  bell,  and  to  blow  up  rocks  under 
water.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  preparations 
were  altogether  of  a  very  careful  and  complete  nature. 
Chesney,  fearing  another  contretemps,  hastened  them 
as  much  as  possible  on  his  return  to  Liverpool,  and 
the  start  was  made  from  thence  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1835,  though  he  did  not,  he  tells  us,  feel  really 
secure  until  he  had  taken  in  his  supply  of  provisions 
for  two  or  three  years  from  the  Government  stores  at 
Cork  Harbour,  and  was  fairly  out  to  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  George  Canning  had  left  the  Mersey 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  took  his  place  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  read  his  commission  to  those 
who  were  to  serve  under  him,  after  which  they  all 
signed  an  agreement  at  the  capstan-head  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  to  be  under  the  authority  of 
Colonel  Chesney  and  all  others  who  ranked  above 
them  as  long  as  their  employment  should  last.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed : — 

H.  B.  Lynch,  Lieutenant,  I.N.,  second  in  command. 

J.  B.  Bucknall  Estcourt,  Captain,  43rd  Regiment, 
with  charge  of  pendulum  experiments. 

R.  F.  Cleaveland,  Lieutenant,  R.N.  (late  Phcenix). 

Hastings  F.  Murphy,  Lieutenant,  R.E.,  astronomer 
and  surveyor. 

Henry  Eden,  mate,  R.N.  (late  Excellent). 

Robert  Cockburn,  Lieutenant,  R.A.,  draftsman. 

Edward  P.  Charlewood,  mate,  R.N.  (late  Sala- 
mander). 

James  Fitzjames,  mate,  R.N.  (late  Winchester). 

Dr.  Charles  Staunton,  M.B.,  surgeon  (assistant- 
surgeon,  R.A.) 
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William  Ainsworth,  surgeon  and  geologist. 

Andrew  A.  Staunton,  physician. 

Thomas  T.  Thompson,  second  draftsman,  with 
charge  of  chronometers. 

Alexander  Hector,  master  and  purser. 

Besides  these  thirteen  officers  there  were  twenty 
artillerymen  and  sappers  and  miners,  including  two 
sergeants  and  two  corporals,  fifteen  sailors,  and  two 
engineers,  fifty  all  told,  besides  seven  boiler-makers, 
and  two  joiners  who  were  to  be  sent  home  after  the 
boats  had  been  put  together,  and  a  few  other  persons 
who  joined  the  expedition  subsequently,  at  Malta  and 
elsewhere. 

Chesney's  military  position,  as  determined  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  that  of  "  Colonel  on  a 
particular  service."  He  made,  however,  a  serious  mis- 
take in  offering  to  serve  without  pay,  and  not  having, 
as  he  was  advised  to  do  by  Mr.  Grant  and  other 
members  of  the  Government,  made  special  terms  for 
himself.  Had  he  done  so,  much  after  annoyance 
would  have  been  avoided.  But  he  had  that  honour- 
able nature  which  refuses  to  believe  neglect  or 
injustice  possible;  and  when,  on  the  return  of  the 
expedition,  he  sent  in  a  memorial  of  the  services  of 
his  officers,  and  left  a  blank  against  his  own  name, 
he  never  imagined  that  they  would  be  justly  rewarded 
by  promotion,  and  he  himself  passed  over.  Still  less 
could  it  have  occurred  to  him  that  years  would 
elapse  before  he  could  obtain  even  the  repayment 
of  money  actually  disbursed  by  him  for  the  work  of 
the  expedition. 

An  incessant  series  of  foul  winds  with  a  very  heavy 
sea  made  the  first  week  of  the  voyage  anything  but 
agreeable,  especially  as  the  dead  weight  below,  and 
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little  or  nothing  above,  made  the  ship  roll  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock.  "  Never,"  says  Fitzjames, 
"was  I  in  a  vessel  that  knocked  about  so  much; 
nearly  all  our  breakfast  and  dinner  things  got 
broken,  and  the  table  in  the  after-cabin  got  un- 
shipped one  morning  and  smashed  the  lamps." 
Before  reaching  Gibraltar,  however,  things  mended ; 
and  after  passing  the  Rock,  which  they  did  in  lovely 
weather,  there  were  several  calm  days,  when  they 
had  some  turtle-fishing,  and  the  men  practised  sword 
exercise,  and  were  employed  in  making  canvas  boats 
and  other  useful  things.  Off  Gralata,  however,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  very  violent  squall.  "  We  saw 
it  coming  up,"  writes  Fitzjames,  "  for  some  time 
before,  and,  when  it  did  come,  it  came  with  such  fury, 
I  expected  to  see  the  sails  blown  away,  although 
everything  was  lowered  in  time.  The  hailstones  were 
of  immense  size,  and  were  driven  by  the  wind  with 
such  force  that  one  could  not  keep  one's  face  against 
it.  The  lightning  very  vivid.  It  lasted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  passed  on." 

At  Malta  they  made  the  important  acquisition  of 
a  chief  interpreter  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Christian 
A.  Rassam,  afterwards  for  many  years  British 
Consul  at  Mosul,  and  twelve  Maltese  were  engaged 
to  act  under  him  in  facilitating  communication  with 
the  Arabs,  and  otherwise  making  themselves  useful. 
Two  flat-bottomed  boats  were  also  obtained,  as  well 
as  more  guns  and  provisions,  and,  as  previous  attempts 
to  get  a  steamer  as  convoy  had  been  unsuccessful, 
the  application  was  here  renewed.  The  Admiral, 
Sir  Thomas  Briggs,  was  anxious  to  give  assistance, 
and,  not  having  a  steamer  to  spare,  ordered  the 
Columbine  sloop-of-war  to  accompany  the  George 
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Canning  to  the  shores  of  Syria.  The  departure  of 
the  expedition  from  the  harbour  of  Valetta  was  very 
inspiriting :  eighteen  boats  from  the  fleet,  with  lieu- 
tenants and  middies — one  entirely  manned  by  officers 
— came  to  tow  them  to  windward,  as  the  Columbine 
could  not  start  until  some  hours  later.  "  They  literally 
walked  away  with  the  vessel,"  Chesney  says,  "  having 
a  tow-rope  out  from  each  side  of  the  bow  fixed  to 
the  sternmost  boat,  the  others  taking  line  ahead  with 
their  painters  to  the  next  boat,  thus  making  two 
lines  of  boats.  When  done,  we  made  sail,  and  they 
gave  us  three  hearty  cheers,  which  we  returned  with 
warmth.  It  was  a  fine,  an  animating,  and  to  me 
encouraging  sight  to  see  all  return  to  their  respective 
ships  in  quarantine.  As  we  stood  seaward  we  dis- 
covered our  men  under  Lieutenant  Crawford  at  St. 
Elmo,  the  bugler  of  one  of  the  regiments  at  the  same 
time  playing  'God  save  the  King,'  at  the  opposite 
fort  of  Kicazeli.  The  Artillery  soon  after  gave  us 
three  hearty  cheers,  which  we  returned  by  half  a 
dozen." 

Joined  in  the  night  by  the  Columbine,  and  taken 
in  tow  by  her  the  next  morning,  the  expedition 
proceeded  gaily ;  but  Chesney  was  unable  to  land  a 
scientific  party  at  Cyprus,  for  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing it  by  triangulation  with  the  coast  of  Syria,  as  he 
had  intended  to  do,  because  the  plague  was  in  the 
island,  and  this  news  caused  some  anxiety  as  to  what 
might  be  the  state  of  things  at  the  place  of  their 
final  destination.  However,  he  busied  himself  with 
preparations  for  active  work,  and  drew  up  a  paper 
in  which  he  explained  to  his  officers  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  expedition,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  to  be  carried  out,  allotting  to  each  his  individual 
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share  in  the  work,  and  entering  so  fully  into  details, 
that,  as  he  says,  one  and  all  might  go  on  with  the 
operations  if  anything  should  happen  to  himself  or 
even  to  his  next  successor.  This  paper  was  read 
aloud,  and  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  all 
concerned,  who  seemed  fully  disposed  to  maintain 
that  unanimity  on  which  their  commander  laid  so 
much  stress.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
the  country  before  attempting  a  landing  on  the  coast 
of  Syria,  Chesney  persuaded  Captain  Henderson  of 
the  Columbine  to  take  him  up  to  Beirout,  leaving  the 
George  Canning  with  directions  to  make  all  speed 
towards  the  Orontes,  but  not  to  communicate  with 
the  shore  until  his  return.  Happily  the  report  of 
sickness  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  everything 
seemed  favourable.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  had 
been  sent  forward  to  choose  a  landing-place,  was 
said  to  have  met  with  no  difficulties  from  the  Arabs, 
and  to  have  made  some  advances  in  levelling  a  road 
from  Suedia;  the  Columbine,  therefore,  sailed  off  to 
rejoin  her  consort,  and  both  vessels  were  soon  within 
sight  of  Mount  Cassius  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the 
Bay  of  Antioch,  although  no  one  knew  in  which 
direction  to  steer  for  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  as 
Chesney  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  had  ever 
been  near  it,  and  he  had  only  approached  it  from  the 
land.  Guided  by  a  native  boat,  they  made  for  what 
was  said  to  be  the  best  anchorage;  but  jrhat  was 
the  astonishment  of  them  all,  as  they  anxiously  looked 
out  for  the  estuary,  to  see  what  appeared  to  be  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  in  red  coats,  drawn  up  on  the 
shore  close  to  the  point  for  which  they  were  making. 
"  Various  were  the  surmises,"  says  Admiral  Charle- 
wood  in  the  little  book  before  quoted,  "  as  to  what 
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this  could  be,  when  the  whole  regiment,  evidently 
by  command  of  their  Colonel,  rose  up  together  into 
the  air,  and  proved  to  be  a  flock  of  flamingoes.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight,  and,  strange  to  say,  these  birds 
were  never  seen  again  during  the  whole  time  we 
were  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes." 

The  Bay  of  Antioch,  seven  miles  wide,  encircled  by 
the  Beilan  Mountains,  with  rugged  Mount  Cassius  for 
their  chief,  is  very  beautiful.  The  vessels  came  to  an 
anchor  about  four  miles  from  the  Orontes,  which,  owing 
to  the  flatness  of  its  banks,  was  not  discernible,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  Chesney  went  on  shore  in  Captain 
Henderson's  gig  to  reconnoitre,  and,  having  chosen  a 
suitable  station  close  inside  the  bar,  the  landing  of 
goods  and  materials  was  speedily  commenced.  As, 
however,  the  water  over  this  bar  is  very  shallow, 
and  there  is  much  surf,  the  disbarking  was  both 
difficult  and  dangerous,  and  more  than  one  mishap 
occurred  which  narrowly  escaped  proving  fatal  to 
life.  Before  this  business  was  actually  commenced, 
however,  Chesney  discovered  that  obstacles  were  to 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  expedition,  by  Mohammed 
Ali,  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to  preclude  every  hope 
of  success,  and  it  became  a  question  with,  him  what 
course  to  pursue.  He  might  return  to  Malta,  and 
wait  there  until  the  road  should  be  cleared  for  him 
by  the  interposition  of  the  British  Government;  he 
might  sail  round  Africa,  and  commence  operations 
at  Basrah ;  or  finally  take  the  third  alternative,  that, 
namely,  of  landing  his  materials,  and,  by  sending 
away  the  two  vessels,  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  Pasha 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  being  prevented  from 
carrying  out  his  enterprise ;  and  this  course,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  one  most  in  accordance  with 
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his  instructions,  was  the  one  adopted.  He  there- 
fore sent  two  officers  and  twenty  men  on  shore 
to  prepare  an  encampment,  which  was  finished  and 
rendered  defensible  in  three  or  four  days.  Fitz- 
james,  who  was  one  of  those  so  employed,  thus 
describes  what  they  did: — 

Monday,  6th  April. — We  made  the  first  beginning  of  landing 
our  things.  The  wind  is  right  on  shore,  and  the  boats  sail 
over  the  bar  through  a  tolerable  surf  till  they  meet  the  current 
on  the  other  side ;  they  are  then  run  over  to  the  opposite  shore 
and  tracked  up  about  two  hundred  yards,  where  a  nice  green  plat, 
having  the  river  and  a  small  creek  for  three  of  the  sides,  forms 
a  capital  position  for  disembarking  all  our  goods,  the  water 
being  deep  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  boats  are  able  to  get  into 
the  creek  and  lie  level  with  the  banks.  I  employed  myself 
all  the  forenoon  in  clearing  away  the  mud  from  the  entrance  of 
the  little  creek  with  shovels.  We  fixed  two  tents,  and  a  large 
one  made  of  the  Columbine's  awning  for  the  dry  goods,  and 
armed  our  position  with  the  long  11 -pounder  field-piece,  two 
1-pound  swivels  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  two  cohorns,  or  small 
mortars.  The  boats  in  employ  are  Columbine's  launch  cutter, 
and  jolly-boat,  two  flat  boats  brought  from  Malta,  one  of  them 
manned  with  her  marines,  our  own  cutter  and  skiff — the  long 
boat  having  been  hauled  up  yesterday  to  repair.  Each  boat 
has  a  rough  square  sail  rigged  up,  and  the  master  of  the  Colum- 
bine having  stretched  a  number  of  ropes  bent  on  to  each  other 
from  the  shore  over  the  bar  to  the  George  Canning,  we  are 
enabled  to  haul  the  flat  boats  off  again,  getting  wet  occasionally 
going  over  the  bar.  We  landed,  to-day,  all  the  provisions  and 
some  cases,  &c.,  which  were  uppermost  in  the  hold,  probably 
twenty  tons  in  weight.  We  leave  on  shore,  for  the  night,  Cock- 
burn  with  four  artillerymen,  Lieutenant  Thompson  and  two 
midshipmen  of  the  Columbine,  with  their  launch's  crew,  and  a 
guard  of  marines.  They  have  rockets  and  blue-lights  with 
them,  and  our  little  camp  begins  even  now  to  look  respectable. 
[Later  he  says  :]  Our  camp  now  consists  of  ten  beU-tents,  four 
marquees,  observatory  tent,  a  large  mess-tent  made  of  boat- 
awnings,  a  large  tent  of  Columbine's  awnings  containing  all 
our  dry  stores.  So  that  with  our  iron  sheeting,  engines,  boilers, 
shears,  and  cooking-house,  we  take  up  a  large  space  and  look 
like  a  village. 

Chesney  tells  us  that  the  whole  had  the  protection 
of  an  earthen  parapet,  and  doubtless  this  intrench- 
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merit  was  very  necessary,  since  "  Amelia  Depot,"  as 
the  place  was  named,  was  to  be  in  requisition  for 
several  months  during  the  transport  of  all  this  material 
to  the  next  station  of  the  expedition,  "Port  William  " 
on  the  Euphrates. 

While  the  landing  was  being  carried  on,  Cleave- 
land  and  Charlewood  were  sent  to  examine  the 
capabilities  of  the  Orontes  as  a  water-way  as  far  as 
Antioch,  so  as  to  avoid  the  hilly  road  between  Suedia 
and  the  White  Lake  ;  and  another  party  was  de- 
spatched to  make  a  survey  of  the  coast-line  between 
Antioch  and  Lattakia;  while  Captain  Estcourt  made 
journeys  to  Damascus  and  Tripoli  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  the  Turkish  Governors ;  and  Lieutenant  Lynch 
was  busily  engaged  at  Bir  in  preparing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  expedition  at  that  place,  where  the  vessels 
were  to  be  put  together.  Chesney  himself  had  an 
interview  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Tripoli,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  persuading  him  to  give  any  assistance, 
and  therefore  resolved  on  immediately  setting  up 
the  Tigris  steamer,  although  the  report  as  to  the 
navigability  of  the  Orontes  was  not  very  favourable, 
in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the  autho- 
rities that  he  was  fully  determined  to  carry  out  his 
undertaking. 

The  following  letters  to  his  father  give  a  succinct 
account  of  what  had  been  done  up  to  this  period, 
although,  as  will  be  seen,  it  makes  very  light  of  what 
Chesney  afterwards  was  obliged  to  characterize  as  a 
herculean  undertaking,  as  indeed  it  was,  for  it  had  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  little  band  of  fifty  men  in  the 
face  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  authorities, 
and  with  resources  very  different  from  those  which 
would  now  be  at  command. 
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To  Captain  Chesney. 

Amelia  Island,  Mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
MY  DEAK  FATHER,  May  1st,  1835. 

I  have  a  favourable  opportunity  of  writing  by  the  Colum- 
bine sloop-of-war,  which  accompanied  us  hither  from  Malta, 
instead  of  the  Alban  steamer — then  and  now  missing,  from 
some  cause  or  other.  We  left  Malta  on  the  21st  of  March,  and 
were  towed  by  the  fast-sailing  Columbine  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Cyprus  in  nine  days.  There  we  heard  of  the  existence  of  the 
plague,  probably  brought  from  Egypt,  and,  wishing  to  take 
every  precaution,  I  sailed  in  the  brig  to  Beirout  to  make 
inquiries ;  these  proved  quite  satisfactory,  and  we  resumed  our 
voyage,  overtook  the  George  Canning,  and  anchored  in  the  bay 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  all  well,  and  in  the  best  spirits  possible. 

Letters  and  little  circumstances  altogether  gave  me  a  sus- 
picion that  our  landing  was  by  no  means  desired  by  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  and,  by  way  of  being  before  him  and  his  people,  we 
commenced  it  at  once  without  asking  any  questions  at  all. 

In  the  course  of  the  4th,  shears  were  got  up  and  other  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  work,  which  was  in  full  operation  by  day- 
light on  Monday  the  6th.  We  had  brought  two  flat  boats, 
which  were  constructed  for  me  at  Malta,  and  thus  between  the 
brig  and  ourselves  we  mustered  eight  in  all.  Marks  were  placed 
on  the  bar,  and  a  hawser  run  over  it  from  the  shore  to  the 
ship,  1,200  yards.  Two  officers  and  twenty-five  men  were 
landed  from  the  Columbine,  and  our  depot  seemed  quite  a  little 
colony  before  the  first  day  was  closed,  to  which  we  gave  the 
name  of  Amelia  Island.  We  had  six  good  working  days  in 
succession,  and  two-thirds  of  all  our  stores,  or  nearly  so,  were 
landed  by  Saturday  night  without  any  accident  save  the  tem- 
porary one  of  losing  a  cask  containing  valves  and  other  indis- 
pensable parts  of  the  engines,  which  broke  its  slings  and  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Orontes  ;  we  had  two  or  three  days'  anxious 
search  before  the  double  grapplings  projected  by  Coulter  brought 
it  up  in  spite  of  its  great  weight,  and  thus  put  us  all  right 
again  instead  of  defeating  the  expedition,  as  its  loss  would  have 
done  altogether. 

We  were  far  advanced  when  the  Governor  of  Antioch  came 
to  stop  our  operations  by  order  of  the  Pasha,  but  I  made  him 
understand  that  I  would  proceed,  and  I  sent  Captain  Estcourt 
to  Damascus  to  say  that  the  Pasha  must  be  answerable  to 
England  for  his  deceptive  conduct.  This  at  least  gained  us 
peace  for  the  time  ;  but  the  weather  during  the  second  and  third 
weeks  was  stormy,  and  the  bar  at  times  impassable  and  at  others 
difficult.  On  one  occasion  Captain  Henderson  was  upset  in 
his  gig.  Luckily  we  saw  the  circumstance  from  the  Canning,  and 
had  time  to  send  a  boat  to  save  him  and  the  four  men  with 
him.  By  chance  a  wetting  had  brought  me  off  to  change  clothes 
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instead  of  coming  with  Henderson,  as  was  my  invariable 
custom,  and  thus  I  escaped  all  but  the  anxiety  of  seeing  them 
in  peril  until  the  boat  picked  them  up  one  by  one.  ...  All  our 
stores  had  been  landed  for  some  little  time  except  the  coals, 
and  they  were  finished  three  days  ago.  Captain  Henderson 
and  all  his  people,  as  well  as  my  own,  were  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts,  and  the  result  exceeded  even  my  hopes  in  speed 
and  success  ;  so  that  an  operation  deemed  impossible  by  many 
at  home,  went  off  as  quietly  and  more  quickly  than  if  it  had 
been  at  the  quay  of  Liverpool. 

It  was  my  intention  to  send  a  light  caravan  on  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  commence  work  there  long  before  the  stores 
were  landed ;  but  the  camels  did  not  make  their  appearance, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Government  people  were 
at  work  to  thwart  us.  1  therefore  proceeded  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  at 
Tripoli,  in  the  brig,  and  having  returned  without  success,  on  the 
plea  of  want  of  orders  from  his  father,  I  was  forced  to  threaten 
to  resort  to  our  Government,  which  I  am  now  doing,  and  no 
doubt  he  will  give  way,  in  spite  of  his  Kussian  advisers ;  but  in 
the  meantime  we  are  rather  delayed.  However,  this  will  not 
last,  for,  as  I  see  that  animals  cannot  be  hired,  I  am  purchasing 
them,  so  as  to  go  on  with  the  first  section  of  materials  to  the 
river  very  soon  indeed.  To  act  openly  in  stopping  us  is  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  therefore,  once  on  the  move,  and  seeing  that 
he  is  defeated,  the  Pasha  will  probably  pour  down  assistance 
upon  us.  In  the  meantime  Lynch  is  at  Bir  preparing,  and  we 
are  getting  some  of  the  stores  up  the  Orontes.  I  have  an  excel- 
lent selection  of  willing  officers  and  men,  and  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  are,  on  the  whole,  less  than  I  had  expected;  indeed, 
it  appears  that  the  Arabs  are  willing  to  have  us  to  benefit  their 
country. 

I  have  not  heard  any  news  from  England  since  we  sailed,  but 
I  think  we  shall  soon  have  an  arrival  from  Malta  with  letters. 
I  am  very  well  in  health,  and  not  at  all  annoyed  by  the  tempo- 
rary difficulties  which  a  few  letters  will  be  the  means  of  putting 
to  rights. 

To  Mr.  Coulter. 

Amelia  Depot,  May  20,  1885. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  promised  us  all  possible  assist- 
ance, has  played  a  double  part,  and  either  because  he  would  keep 
us  exclusively  to  Egypt,  or  from  some  political  motive,  has 
frightened  the  people  from  giving  the  smallest  assistance  of  any 
kind.  I  have  got  proofs  of  this,  and  have  sent  them  to  the 
Government,  who  will  soon  put  things  to  rights  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  we  have  lost  some  five  weeks'  time  already,  for  we 
were  quite  prepared  to  start  the  workmen  and  a  section  of 
materials  for  the  Euphrates  about  that  time  back.  It  is  too 
long  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done  to  overcome  the  Pasha  and 
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his  difficulties,  and  my  present  and  almost  ultimate  resource  is 
to  put  up  the  small  steamer  Tigris,  which  is  far  advanced,  and, 
please  God,  she  will  be  carrying  our  ponderous  weights  up  the 
Oroutes  in  about  ten  days'  time.  This  the  Pasha  cannot  stop, 
and  it  will  be  so  much  gained,  besides  proving  that  we  must 
and  will  advance  ;  besides  which,  it  keeps  the  men  in  practice. 
Not  that  I  can  overlook  the  serious  disappointment  of  being  at 
it  hammer  and  tongs,  instead  of  doing  the  same  thing  on  the 
Euphrates. 

We  are  here  in  a  picturesque  spot  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cassius,  and  close  to  the  Orontes.  We  have  called  it  Amelia 
Depot  to  distinguish  our  encampment  and  depot,  which  seemed 
to  spring  out  of  the  sea  literally  in  two  days'  time.  There  are 
several  sketches  of  the  spot,  and  when  one  of  them  has  been 
lithographed  in  our  press  you  shall  have  a  copy  by  the  first 
opportunity,  and  I  only  wish  you  were  here  to  execute  it  your- 
self and  then  sail  down  the  great  river. 

My  selections  for  the  expedition  were  most  fortunate  ;  all  my 
people  are  willing  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  all  my  plans  ; 
and  it  will  be  my  fault,  therefore,  not  theirs,  if  there  should  be 
any  failure.  .  .  . 

It  appears  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  an  idea  of  him- 
self opening  the  Euphrates  and  connecting  that  river 
with  the  Orontes  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  this  may 
partly  account  for  his  decided  opposition.  Chesney 
remarks  that  he  was  considered  bold  to  persevere  in 
crossing  the  country  in  the  face  of  the  authorities, 
"  but,"  he  adds,  "  we  must  succeed  at  last,  and  the 
more  the  difficulties  for  the  moment,  the  greater  will 
be  the  honour  of  success." 

A  little  later,  however,  he  mentions  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Lord  Ponsonby,  the  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  which  the  Pasha's  conduct  is  attri- 
buted to  the  intrigues  of  Russia,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  that  England  should  be  decided  in  her 
attitude  towards  him. 

The  camp  at  Suedia  presented  a  very  animated 
appearance,  sledges  and  waggons  were  constructed, 
and  native  carpenters  pressed  into  the  service,  who 
caused  great  amusement,  as  Fitzjames  tells  us,  to  our 
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men  by  sitting  to  their  work.  The  great  boilers  and 
sections  of  the  steamers,  heaps  of  coal,  balks  of  timber, 
and  huge  bars  of  iron,  were  either  lying  about  or 
being  sent  off  on  camels  or  trucks,  these  latter  being 
drawn  by  twelve  bullocks,  supplemented  in  many 
instances  by  eighty  or  a  hundred  men.  A  Polish  , 
visitor,  one  of  the  Pasha's  officers,  who  came  to  see 
what  the  Englishmen  were  doing,  vented  his  sur- 
prise in  the  single  exclamation:  "  Quand  vous  avez 
tout  cela  a  Berejik !  "  evidently  believing  this  great 
mass  of  material  would  never  get  there.  And,  indeed, 
the  land  transport  of  140  miles  was  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  any  of  the  party  had  ever 
contemplated.  The  little  steamer,  duly  launched  and 
prepared  for  her  trial  trip,  utterly  failed  to  stem  the 
first  rapid  of  the  Orontes,  nor  could  any  improvement 
of  her  rudder  or  lightening  of  her  cargo  render  her 
capable  of  ascending  the  stream.  Chesney,  therefore, 
decided  on  cutting  her  into  eight  sections  for  her 
journey  to  Port  William,  trusting  to  be  able  at  that 
place  to  make  essential  changes  in  her  build  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  her  more  efficient. 
As  events  proved,  it  would  have  been  much  better 
to  have  taken  her  to  pieces  altogether,  for  the  sec- 
tions were  much  too  cumbrous  for  the  means  of 
transport  at  command. 

As  the  loads  could  not  be  taken  up  the  Orontes, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  road  across 
the  hills  to  Guzel  Burj,  a  small  village  of  mud 
houses,  situated  four  miles  from  Antioch,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Orontes,  at  a  bend  of  the  river  near 
the  spot  where  it  is  entered  by  the  lower  Kara  Su 
in  its  course  from  the  Agha  Denghiz,  or  White  Lake, 
to  convey  them  thence  by  water  as  far  as  Murad 
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Pasha,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and 
afterwards  again  by  land  transport  to  Port  William  on 
the  Euphrates.  To  this  tremendous  undertaking 
both  officers  and  men  addressed  themselves  with  an 
ardour  that  never  diminished  during  the  ten  months 
that  it  lasted,  until  its  successful  completion  on  the 
29th m  February  1836,  although  every  one  of  them 
suffered  severely  from  overwork  in  such  a  climate, 
and  their  numbers  were  also  reduced  by  death. 

The  work  was  divided  into  sections — the  first,  that 
between  Suedia  and  Antioch,  being  the  most  formid- 
able; and  Lieutenant  Cleaveland  and  Mr.  Charle- 
wood,  who  were  in  charge  of  it,  had  speedily  to  face 
what  was  long  known  as  "  the  Hill  Difficulty,"  or 
sometimes,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  road  was 
carried  across  it  by  Mr.  Bell,  as  "  Zigzag  Hill." 
This  Mr.  Bell  is  the  same  who  was  afterwards  known 
in  Abyssinia  as  "  Theodore's  Englishman,"  and  who 
was  murdered  in  that  country. 

We  may  gather  some  idea  of  what  these  zealous 
workers  had  to  contend  with — spurred  on  by  the 
feeling  which  each  of  them  had,  that  "  to  return  and 
report  a  failure  to  the  Colonel,  who  allowed  nothing 
to  be  impossible,  was  quite  out  of  the  question  " — 
from  Admiral  Charlewood's  account. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Euphrates  expedition  we  found 
that  the  conveyance  of  our  two  iron  steamers,  with  their  engines, 
boilers,  and  stores,  &c.,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  river 
Euphrates  (a  distance  of  about  120*  miles),  was  indeed  a  very 
serious  undertaking.  Koads  had  to  be  made  over  a  rocky  and 
in  some  places  mountainous  country,  waggons  had  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  boilers,  weighing  from  three  to  five  tons  each, 
and  men  and  animals  procured  to  drag  them.  This  work  fell 

*  We  presume  he  means  in  a  direct  line  ;  the  distance  really 
traversed  was  140  miles,  as  given  by  Chesney  (Narrative  of 
Eujihrates  Expedition,  p.  186). 
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almost  entirely  upon  the  naval  officers  and  men,  and,  indeed,  the 
practical  habits  acquired  by  each  individual  officer  employed  on 
this  transport  were  put  to  the  very  severest  test.  In  some 
places  the  heavy  boilers  were  hauled  up  the  sides  of  the  hills 
with  anchors  sunk  into  the  earth  and  tackle  attached  to  them. 
At  other  places,  where  tackles  could  not  be  used,  the  boilers 
were  pushed  forward  inch  by  inch  with  screw-jacks  ;  and,  again, 
these  heavy  weights  were  occasionally  dismounted  from  their 
waggons  and  literally  rolled  or  parbuckled  up  the  hills.  Of 
course  many  serious  as  well  as  amusing  disasters  took  place. 
The  description  of  waggons  we  constructed  for  the  transport  of 
the  boilers,  and  a  diving  bell  weighing  three  and  a  half  tons, 
was  simply  a  platform  of  strong  balks  of  wood,  with  two  axle- 
trees  attached,  having  low  wooden  trucks.  The  rear  axle  was 
fixed  immovably  to  the  platform,  but  the  fore-axle  worked  with 
a  centre  pivot-bolt,  and  at  the  centre  of  this  movable  axle  a 
long  heavy  beam  was  fixed  at  right  angles  to  be  used  as  a 
guiding  pole. 

After  some  days  of  hard  labour,  we  had  succeeded  in  getting 
two  of  the  heaviest  boilers  (one  I  think  weighed  four  tons  and 
a  half)  to  the  summit  of  the  most  difficult  hill,  and  here  the 
Syrians,  being  heartily  sick  of  their  work,  deserted  me  with 
their  oxen.  It  was  about  eighteen  days  before  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  and  oxen  could  again  be  collected  to  proceed 
with  these  two  boilers,  when  I  again  took  charge  of  them,  and 
made  glorious  progress  the  whole  of  one  forenoon.  We  now 
arrived  at  a  narrow  defile,  where  the  road  was  little  better 
than  a  very  rough  watercourse,  and  had  not  proceeded  any 
great  distance  in  it  when  one  of  the  fore  trucks  of  the  foremost 
boiler  waggon  struck  against  a  boulder,  the  huge  guiding-pole 
knocked  over  the  English  sailors  who  were  holding  it,  and 
striking  against  a  rock,  became  hopelessly  smashed.  Here  was 
a  pretty  dilemma  !  We  were  miles  away  from  our  camp,  and 
apparently  no  succour  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Moreover 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  one  sound  waggon  to  the  front. 
It  had  taken  eighteen  days  to  collect  the  men  and  oxen,  and 
now  they  would  assuredly  disperse  again  after  only  one  fore- 
noon's work,  if  we  could  not  proceed.  One  thing,  however, 
was  clear  :  it  was  dinner-time,  and  they  would  remain  until 
they  had  eaten  that  meal ;  so  the  oxen  were  unyoked,  and  all 
hands  sat  down  to  refresh  themselves.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
was  intolerable,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  trees  to  be  found 
in  our  vicinity.  There  was  a  small  shepherd's  house,  or  rather 
hovel,  upon  the  plain  some  little  distance  off ;  to  this  I  repaired 
for  shelter.  The  good  people  were  sitting  round  their  dish  of 
pillau,  and  invited  me  to  put  my  fingers  into  the  dirty-looking 
pile.  After  going  through  the  form  of  eating  for  the  sake  of 
politeness,  I  threw  myself  down  on  a  mat,  crest-fallen  and  full 
of  vexation.  As  I  lay  upon  my  back,  trying  to  hit  upon  some 
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plan  for  overcoming  the  difficulty,  my  eyes  gradually  rested  upon 
something,  which,  although  not  King  Bruce's  spider,  urging  me 
on  to  perseverance,  was  certainly  quite  as  efficacious.  I  noticed 
that  the  roof  of  the  hovel  was  supported  from  end  to  end  by 
one  large  beam,  double  the  size  of  my  smashed  pole.  Excited 
as  this  discovery  made  me,  I  took  care  to  proceed  quietly, 
asking  my  host,  in  my  broken  Arabic,  if  he  would  sell  his 
house.  He  laughed  at  me  at  first ;  but  when  I  took  him  on  one 
side  and  showed  him  a  few  gold  yazi,  his  cupidity  was  excited. 
At  last  I  made  my  bargain,  stipulating  that  his  whole  family 
and  their  traps  should  be  cleared  out  instanter,  and  ran  out  in 
high  spirits  to  call  my  sailors.  Before  the  family  were  fairly 
cleared  out,  my  men  were  on  the  roof,  delighted  with  their 
job  of  clearing  away  for  the  beam.  The  poor  Syrians  evidently 
thought  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  parcel  of  madmen.  The 
beam  was  quickly  brought  down,  and  by  the  time  the  Syrian 
waggoners  had  finished  their  dinners,  my  English  crew  had 
fitted  a  new  pole,  double  the  size  of  the  old  one,  and  we  had  no 
more  trouble  with  the  waggon. 

During  all  this  hard  work  they  seem  to  have  found 
nothing  so  refreshing  in  the  evening  as  tea,  often 
brewed  in  an  old  meat-tin,  which  served  as  kettle, 
tea-pot,  and  cup.  "  No  king,"  says  Charlewood, 
"  could  relish  his  supper  more  than  I  did  this  decoc- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  chicken  and  some  wheaten 
bread." 

But  though  the  carriage  of  the  boilers  and  other 
heavy  weights  was  immensely  laborious,  the  trans- 
port of  the  keelsons  presented  another  kind  of  diffi- 
culty, their  length  rendering  it  impossible  that  they 
should  be  carried  in  any  fashion  up  the  short  curves 
of  a  zigzag  hill.  These,  therefore,  were  formed  into 
a  kind  of  raft,  and  tracked  up  the  Orontes.  This 
duty  was  also  entrusted  to  Charlewood,  who  thus 
describes  the  work : — 

The  river,  after  the  first  four  miles  and  a  half,  being  one 
series  of  rapids  over  rocks,  with  occasional  weirs  built  right 
across,  our  labours  were  not  only  severe  but  hazardous  in  the 
extreme ;  each  piece  of  timber  had  to  be  dragged  up  these 
rapids  separately.  By  June  28th  we  succeeded  in  arriving 
within  one  mile  of  Antioch,  but  in  a  pitiable  plight — two  of 
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our  English  sailors,  as  well  as  myself,  having  lost  one  shoe  in 
the  water,  besides  other  portions  of  our  clothing,  from  the 
repeated  upsetting  of  the  keelsons  when  secured  together  as  a 
raft.  But  the  prospect  of  success,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
appointment of  some  evil  prophets  left  in  the  camp,  quite 
rewarded  us  for  our  exertions  and  mishaps.  However,  a  sad 
blow  to  our  hopes  occurred  this  forenoon.  We  had  arrived 
at  a  bend  of  the  river  where  the  water  became  a  shallow 
torrent  for  a  considerable  distance,  quite  impassable  for  my 
keelsons.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  convey  them  overland 
to  the  next  bend  of  the  river.  The  boat  was  accordingly  at 
once  sent  across  with  a  few  of  our  men  [his  party  consisted  of 
twenty-one  natives  and  four  English  sailors] ,  but  on  our  return 
we  found  that  all  the  rascals  left  behind  had  deserted.  This 
obliged  us  to  leave  the  keelsons  properly  secured,  and  return 
to  the  camp.  A  few  days  later  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
james  to  complete  the  transport  of  my  late  charge  to  Antioch. 

The  last -mentioned  officer  tells  us  that  Ibrahim 
Pasha  having  been  at  last  induced  to  order  the 
peasants  to  work  at  road- making,  they  did  so  in 
a  good-humoured  if  not  very  efficient  manner, 
singing  over  their  work,  although  they  expected  no 
pay  for  it.  Many  of  them  were  grey-headed  old 
men.  They  used  a  pickaxe,  with  a  hatchet  at  one 
end,  and  a  wooden  shovel,  with  which  implements 
they  managed  the  levelling  pretty  well ;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  point  out  each  stone  that  had  to  be 
removed,  and  every  piece  that  was  to  be  cut  away. 
These  Syrian  navvies  soon  got  lazy,  and  the  only 
remedy  recommended  for  this  complaint  was  the 
stick;  but  as  Fitzjames  could  not  bring  himself  to 
employ  it,  he  often  found  himself  in  difficulties. 
He  says,  however,  that  the  natives  seldom  broke 
their  engagements — only  when  a  wagon  broke  down, 
or  had  got  so  immovably  fixed  in  a  ditch  or  stream 
as  to  require  more  energy  than  they  possessed  to 
extricate  it. 

A  station  was  arranged  at  Guzel  Burj,  and  Fitz- 
james was  placed  over  it  in  quality  of  ''admiral," 
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that  he  might  superintend  the  conveyance  of  the 
loads  by  water  from  thence  to  Mourad  Pasha;  from 
which  point  to  Port  William  the  transport  was  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Estcourt,  an  officer  who 
may  be  fitly  described  as  Chesney's  right  hand.  His 
energy,  discretion,  and  judgment  rendered  his  ser- 
vices invaluable,  while  his  equable  temper  united 
with  great  impartiality  and  firmness  made  him  a 
general  favourite.  Both  Fitzjames  and  Estcourt 
were,  however,  struck  down  at  this  period  by  fever, 
to  which  the  former  all  but  succumbed. 

As  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  the  material  had 
been  despatched  from  Amelia  Dep6t  Chesney  himself 
proceeded  to  Bir,  taking  with  him  the  boiler-makers 
and  a  caravan  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  blasting - 
powder,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  superintend  the 
putting  together  of  the  Euphrates  steamer  when 
her  different  parts  should  reach  Port  William. 
This,  however,  was  a  much  slower  business  than 
he  had  calculated  upon,  owing  to  the  labour  of  road- 
making  and  difficulties  of  the  transport,  and  it  was 
tantalizing  to  see  those  things  arriving  first  that 
were  least  wanted,  while  others  of  urgent  necessity 
were  unfortunately  delayed.  The  vessel,  however, 
was  soon  on  the  stocks,  and  the  work  carried  on  with 
all  possible  despatch. 

Lieutenants  Lynch  and  Cockburn  had  been  sent 
some  months  previously  to  choose  a  position  for  the 
new  camp,  and  to  erect  slips  as  well  as  suitable  build- 
ings for  the  personnel  of  the  expedition ;  and  when 
Chesney  arrived  he  found  they  had  thrown  up  a  large 
earthen  fort  with  a  ditch  round  it,  and  had  erected 
three  substantial  stone  buildings  inside,  eaclik 

taining  two  rooms,  with  a   large  open  sheqP'a 

M?' 
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cooking  shed  beside  them,  and  near  to  these  a 
place  had  been  prepared  for  building  the  steamer. 
Tents  for  the  stores,  a  powder-magazine  covered 
with  earth,  two  marquees,  some  bell  tents,  a  car- 
penters' and  engineers'  shed,  completed  the  contents 
of  the  enclosure,  which  was  on  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  nearly  opposite  to  the  town  and  castle 
of  Bir. 

On  inspecting  the  buildings,  which  nearly  ap- 
proached completion,  Chesney  considered  that  they 
had  been  carried  out  on  too  expensive  a  scale,  and, 
wishing  to  discourage  any  tendency  towards  luxury 
in  the  officers,  he  refused  at  first  to  occupy  the  room 
prepared  for  him,  and  established  himself  in  a  bell 
tent,  turning  what  was  meant  for  a  mess-room  into 
quarters  for  the  men.  But  he  made  a  great  mistake 
in  refusing  to  sanction  the  use  of  permanent  roofing 
for  the  necessary  buildings,  in  the  belief  that  the 
stay  of  the  expedition  at  Port  William  would  be 
but  short ;  for  when  the  rains  set  in,  not  one  of  the 
houses  proved  to  be  water-tight,  and  the  damp  was 
of  course  exceedingly  injurious  alike  to  human 
beings  and  stores.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  estimate  for  the  Euphrates  expedition  had  been 
already  exceeded,  and  further  advances  on  the  part 
of  Government  had  been  refused,  and  Chesney  was 
depending  upon  his  own  private  credit  for  the  means 
of  carrying  out  the  survey,  when  the  vessels  were 
not  even  launched. 

It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  foresee  the  many 
obstacles  that  still  lay  in  the  path  of  the  expedition. 
A  less  sanguine  man  than  Chesney  would  have 
scarcely,  on  the  21st  July,  fixed  so  early  a  date  as 
the  30th  September  for  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  to 
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meet  him  at  Basrah  with  the  mails  for  India,  and  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  not  till  eleven  months  later 
that  the  expedition  really  arrived  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Even  on  the  llth  September,  though  most  of 
the  material  of  the  expedition  was  still  struggling 
on  its  tedious  way,  and  its  commander  in  an  almost 
dying  condition,  he  still  believed  in  keeping  to  his 
time,  as  the  following  letter  to  his  father  shows : — 

Port  William,  September  llth,  1835. 
I  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  with  the 
workmen,  hard  at  it  since  the  19th  of  August.  The  large 
steamer,  the  Euphrates,  is  now  almost  ready  to  launch.  We  have 
had  some  delay  about  the  materials,  but  as  several  officers  are 
occupied  and  zealous  in  bringing  them,  I  still  hope  to  reach 
Basrah  by  the  end  of  this  month,  and  be  again  here,  please 
God,  with  the  mails  by  the  middle  of  next  month,  when  the 
other  steamer  will  be  ready,  and  both  will  descend  together. 
We  are  now  occupied  in  placing  depots  of  coals  and  other  such 
preparations.  The  Pasha  gives  us  considerable  though  un- 
willing support,  and,  by  the  commands  of  Kussia,  he  is  still 
intriguing  at  Constantinople  to  get  the  Porte  to  stop  the  expe- 
dition ;  but  Lord  Ponsonby  has  been  too  much  for  him  as  yet, 
and,  should  the  evil  spirits  prevail  at  last,  we  must  bear  it 
patiently,  especially  as  it  must  prove  temporary.  I  think  this 
river  is  destined  to  be  opened  ere  long  ;  I  believe  it  will  be  so, 
even  if  any  untoward  accident  should  upset  our  plans :  but 
thus  far  I  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  all  things  have  gone  on 
as  well  as  one  ought  to  expect,  and  even  the  delay  at  Amelia 
Depot  has  been  useful  by  giving  us  more  intercourse  and  a 
stronger  link  with  the  people,  who  are  quite  for  the  expedition 
throughout  this  part  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  Arabs  are 
decidedly  so  too,  and  so  will  the  remainder  be,  eventually,-  if  left 
to  themselves,  I  have  just  sent  a  kind  of  mission  to  them,  to 
explain  that  we  are  coming,  and  the  peaceable  objects  in  view. 

I  am  fast  recovering  from  a  serious  attack  of  fever — during 
four  days  there  was  little  hope  and  much  anxiety — but  it 
pleased  God  to  spare  me,  and  I  am  eating  by  the  hour  to  bring 
back  my  flesh  and  strength.  Never  had  I  more  of  kindness 
and  attention  than  during  the  times  of  the  disease  that  I  was 
capable  of  knowing  what  was  going  on  about  me.  This  illness 
has  thrown  back  my  accounts,  and  other  work  of  that  kind, 
but  not  the  progress  of  the  steamers.  I  am  now  pretty  well,  but 
not  allowed  to  do  much,  except  in  the  eating  department,  and 
sleeping,  wherein  there  are  no  limits. 
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Before  Lord  Ellenborough  went  out  he  placed  £5,000  more 
at  my  disposal,  which  came  opportunely,  for  the  delay  was 
expensive. 

We  have  some  cases  of  ague,  and  one  of  fever  still  remains, 
out  of  six  or  eight,  all  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  exertions. 
We  have  lost  two  men,  one  from  drinking  rum,  and  exposure  to 
the  sun  after  its  effects,  the  other  of  an  incurable  spleen  disease. 
Ainsworth,  Murphy,  and  Thompson  have  occasional  attacks  of 
ague,  the  rest  of  the  officers  are  well.  The  climate  is  excellent, 
and  is  now  quite  cool ;  and  the  same  number  of  men  would 
have  suffered  just  as  much  during  a  summer's  work  in  Eng- 
land, and  but  for  the  Pasha  we  should  have  escaped  the  great 
heat  altogether.  We  have  a  double  awning  over  the  work  when 
the  thermometer  ranged  between  60°  and  78°,  and  now  it  is 
lower.  .  .  . 

Fever  and  ague  became  so  prevalent  that  it  was 
necessary  to  build  a  hospital  for  the  men.  The  first 
death,  that  of  Corporal  Geddes,  which  naturally 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  survivors,  was  fol- 
lowed not  long  after  by  that  of  Brown  and  Harri- 
son; but  what  seemed  likely  to  give  a  very  serious 
check  to  the  expedition  was  the  very  serious  illness 
of  its  commander,  who  was  for  a  time  completely 
given  over.  Speaking  of  this,  Fitzjames  says: 
"  Really  no  calamity  could  happen  to  the  expedition 
such  as  the  death  of  a  man  we  all  like  so  much.  "God 
grant  he  may  yet  live  to  see  all  his  plans  brought  to 
a  happy  end."  And  when  he  had  at  last  happily 
turned  the  corner,  Charlewood  writes:  "  To-day  our 
spirits  were  cheered  by  the  news  of  the  Colonel's 
convalescence.  His  kindness  and  tact  in  selecting 
officers  for  special  duties,  then  trusting  them  to  carry 
out  his  wishes,  and  when  successful  (as  was  almost 
invariably  the  case)  giving  them  the  fullest  credit, 
had  endeared  him  to  all  who  really  had  at  heart  the 
desire  to  carry  through  this  arduous  transport."  At 
this  time  the  same  officer  remarks  that  Estcourt, 
Cleaveland,  and  himself  were  the  only  executive 
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officers  then  fit  for  duty.  Chesney's  illness  was  a 
serious  attack  of  brain  fever,  induced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  heavy  responsibility  and  anxiety  he  was  then 
undergoing.  During  his  delirium  it  was  found  that 
nothing  had  so  composing  an  effect  as  the  noise  of 
the  riveting  the  steamers,  which  had  naturally  been 
stopped  in  the  first  instance  with  a  view  to  keeping 
the  patient  quiet.  This  particular  illness  lasted 
during  the  whole  month  of  August;  and  after  re- 
covering from  it,  he,  like  the  others,  repeatedly 
suffered  from  bad  attacks  of  fever  and  ague.  During 
one  of  these  latter,  when  he  was,  Admiral  Charle- 
wood  tells  us,  alarmingly  ill,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Lieutenant  Lynch,  the  officer  in  charge  at 
Mourad  Pasha,  which  from  the  setting  in  of  the  rains 
had  become  a  perfect  swamp,  saying  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  diving-bell,  which  was 
then  at  least  six  feet  under  water  and  about  half  a 
mile  from  dry  land.  On  receiving  this  communica- 
tion Chesney  left  his  bed,  dressed  himself,  and  ordered 
his  horse.  The  doctor  being  informed  of  it,  and  sup- 
posing his  patient  to  be  delirious,  came  to  remon- 
strate, but  was  aghast  when  he  found  the  Colonel 
quite  in  his  senses,  but  resolutely  determined  to  go 
off  and  recover  the  diving-bell.  In  vain  Dr.  Staun- 
ton  assured  him  that  he  would  infallibly  lose  his 
life, — expostulation  was  quite  useless ;  but  fortunately 
Mr.  Hector,  the  only  officer  in  health  at  the  time, 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  undertake  the  mission,  which 

oo 

he  carried  out  in  the  most  able  manner.  It  took 
some  days  to  find  where  the  diving-bell  was,  and 
then  it  had  to  be  rolled  under  water  for  several  other 
days  until  it  reached  dry  land,  as  it  weighed  nearly 
three  tons.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  Hector 

20 
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arrived  triumphantly  with  it  at  Port  William. 
Meanwhile  the  Colonel  had  returned  to  his  bed  ;  and 
when  Fitzjames  reached  the  place,  on  the  15th  of 
December,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  hope  of 
his  recovery.  The  Euphrates  steamer  had  been 
launched  about  three  months  before,  and  as  soon  as 
a  cabin  could  be  made  habitable  Chesney  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  that  he  might  be  able  to  superintend 
more  closely  the  completion  of  the  vessel.  The 
Tigris  was  now  also  being  rebuilt,  with  certain 
changes  in  her  construction  that  would  give  her,  it 
was  supposed,  much  greater  power.  Events  proved, 
however,  that  the  naval  officers  had  formed  a  correct 
opinion  in  condemning  her.  No  blame  on  this 
score  is  due  to  the  Messrs.  Laird,  who  were  not 
suffered  to  have  their  own  way  in  building  the  two 
vessels.  Chesney  had  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  he 
adhered  to  it  with  the  same  obstinacy  which  so  often 
enabled  him  to  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  only  brought  about  disaster. 

Meanwhile  the  transport  was  going  on  as  before ; 
and  Christmas  was  passed  in  misery,  both  at  Mourad 
Pasha  and  Bir.  At  the  latter  place  the  expedition 
was  at  open  warfare  with  the  Musellim,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  supposed,  of  an  order  from  Reshid 
Pasha,  refused  to  allow  the  people  either  to  work  for 
it  or  to  supply  provisions.  The  rain  was  also  falling 
in  torrents  and  making  its  way  into  the  houses,  and 
with  so  many  sick  it  was  difficult  even  to  make  a 
pretence  at  keeping  Yule- tide.  Later  on,  however, 
things  mended  in  every  way,  and  when  the  last 
heavy  load,  the  Tigris  boiler,  was  drawn  into  camp 
by  104  bullocks,  100  natives,  and  all  the  fifty- 
two  men  of  the  expedition,  it  was  received  under  a 
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triumphal  arch,  rockets  were  discharged,  and   blue 
lights  burnt,  and  a  general  jubilee  was  celebrated. 

Charlewood  gives  us  a  little  account  of  some  of 
the  delights  of  Mourad  Pasha. 

Our  tent  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  banks  of  the  river. 
We  were  sitting  huddled  together  with  our  candle  lighted, 
when,  by  the  dim  light,  one  of  us  observed  a  huge  centipede 
crawling  up  his  neighbour's  coat.  This  made  us  on  the  alert, 
and,  to  our  horror,  we  found  the  tent  literally  alive  with  these 
insects,  crawling  up  and  over  us  in  all  directions  ;  there  must 
have  been  a  nest  of  them  underneath  us,  which  the  rising 
water  had  disturbed.  We  now  occupied  ourselves  in  looking 
out  for,  and  knocking  them  off  from  each  other's  clothes. 
Our  senior  acting-lieutenant,  who  was  everlastingly  growling, 
was  always  sure  to  suffer  more  than  anyone.  I  caught  sight 
of  the  tail  of  a  very  large  centipede  as  it  was  crawling  up 
the  inside  of  his  coat-sleeve.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  I  seized 
the  loose  part  of  the  sleeve  and  held  it  tight,  with  the  centi- 
pede and  all  fast  in  it ;  the  piece  of  the  coat-sleeve  was  then 
cut  out,  and  the  lieutenant  thereby  saved  from  a  severe  bite. 
These  centipedes  were  unusually  large  ;  I  caught  two  of  them 
and  put  them  into  a  bottle  of  gin,  to  preserve  them.  A  year 
afterwards,  when  at  Bagdad,  we  were  directed  to  hand  over 
to  Ainsworth,  our  naturalist,  any  specimens  of  insects,  &c. 
we  might  have  collected ;  I  accordingly  produced  my  bottle 
of  gin  with  the  two  centipedes.  They  were  turned  out  upon  a 
black  tray,  and  left  in  the  sun  for  the  spirits  to  evaporate  from 
them.  An  hour  afterwards  my  astonishment  was  great  at 
finding  them  both  alive  and  crawling  round  and  round  the  tray, 
after  having  been  nearly  one  year  soaking  in  a  bottle  of  gin  ! 
One  of  the  centipedes  was  taken  by  the  naturalist,  the  other 
died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  centipedes  were  bottled 
about  the  18th  October  1835,  and  I  delivered  my  bottle  of 
centipedes  to  Mr.  Ainsworth  about  the  5th  October  1836. 

Besides  centipedes  there  were  also  plenty  of 
snakes,  not  only  at  Mourad  Pasha,  but  at  the  other 
stations,  though  no  one  seems  ever  to  have  sustained 
serious  injury  from  them. 

During  the  stay  of  the  expedition  at  Port  Wil- 
liam an  accession  to  its  numbers  had  occurred  in 
the  persons  of  a  German  naturalist  and  his  wife, 
whom  Lieutenant  Lynch  had  met  at  Aleppo,  and 
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invited  to  accompany  him  on  his  return  journey  to 
Port  William,  that  they  might  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
Great  River.  Dr.  Heifer's  favourite  studies  were 
botany  and  entomology,  but  he  had  also  a  passion 
for  travelling  in  remote  regions,  and,  perceiving 
soon  after  their  marriage  that  he  really  could  not  be 
happy  in  humdrum  home-life,  his  wife  expressed  her 
perfect  willingness  to  become  a  wanderer.*  On  their 
arrival  at  Port  William  the  German  travellers  were 
made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  permitted,  and, 
after  spending  a  day  or  two  at  the  encampment,  were 
about  to  leave  it  for  Birejik,  in  order  to  prosecute 
their  journey,  when  Colonel  Chesney,  who  had  per- 
ceived that  their  talents  were  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  expedition,  proposed  that  they  should  accompany 
it  as  far  as  Basrah,  and  the  offer  was  most  willingly 
accepted. 

Madame  Heifer — nee  Baronne  des  Granges — a 
lively,  clever  woman,  who  identified  herself  with  all 
the  pursuits  of  her  scientific  partner,  had  equipped 
herself  in  the  Nizam  dress,  and  was  ready  for  any 
enterprise.  She  soon  became  a  favourite  with  the 
members  of  the  expedition,  and  Dr.  Heifer's  amia- 
bility and  social  qualities  caused  him  also  to  be  much 
appreciated.  Besides  doing  work  as  a  naturalist, 
he  made  himself  useful  in  his  medical  capacity, 
and  was  soon  despatched  to  Kilis  to  attend  Major 
Estcourt,  who  was  then  in  great  danger  from  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

Chesney   was   making   but   slow   progress  in  his 

*  After  the  murder  of  Dr.  Heifer,  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
his  wife  married  Count  Nostitz,  and  so  lately  as  1878  published 
two  very  amusing  volumes  of  travel,  the  English  translation  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote. 
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return  to  health  ;  Murphy,  Ainsworth,  and  others 
were  in  a  very  poor  condition;  so  it  was  determined 
to  put  into  execution  a  long  projected  ramble  through 
the  Taurus,  where  it  was  believed  that  coal  might 
be  discovered. 

The  wags  of  the  expedition  [says  Madame  Heifer] ,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  had  not  lost  their 
good-humour,  called  it  the  hospital  expedition.  Chesney  set 
out  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Murphy,  the  astronomer,  an  amiable  and  scientific  man,  but 
never  ready,  and  therefore  called  Mr.  Tardy,  and  by  Mr.  Ains- 
worth, who,  animated  by  the  same  zeal  for  the  expedition  as 
the  Colonel  himself,  was  his  constant  companion,  and  there- 
fore called  Tertius.  All  shivered  with  cold,  and  could  scarcely 
conceal  their  weakness. 

The  stables  also  had  a  bad  time  of  it  in  camp,  and  many  a 
lame  rosinante  was  brought  out.  The  Colonel,  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  was  assisted  to  mount,  but,  without  his  servant's  help, 
he  would  have  slipped  over  on  the  other  side.  The  other 
gentlemen  were  not  much  better.  Heifer  could  not  refuse  the 
Colonel's  invitation  to  go,  though  for  his  objects  there  was  not 
much  to  be  looked  for  in  snow  a  foot  deep. 

Melancholy  as  the  sight  of  the  sick  colonel  was,  and  much 
as  I  feared  that  he  would  never  come  back,  I  could  not  forbear 
a  smile,  he  reminded  me  so  much  of  the  Knight  of  the  Eueful 
Countenance.  Nevertheless,  after  some  weeks  of  arduous  march- 
ing among  the  Taurus  mountains,  they  did  come  back,  fresh 
and  in  good  preservation  ;  a  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  resolute  will,  and  of  the  value  of  change  of  air  and  scene 
in  climatic  fevers. 

As  this  excursion  has  been  described  in  the 
Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  more  need  not 
be  said  about  it  in  this  place,  save  that,  with  reviving 
strength,  Chesney  was  able  to  tramp  about  in  all 
directions,  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
region,  which  resulted,  not,  indeed,  in  the  discovery 
of  coal,  but  in  that  of  plumbago.  Lord  Ponsonby 
says,  in  alluding  to  this  circumstance  in  one  of  his 
letters  from  Constantinople:  "I  should  be  glad  to 
have  to  communicate  to  the  Sultan  the  valuable  dis- 
covery of  plumbago  within  his  dominions.  If  you 
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send  an  account  of  it  let  me  beg  you  will  make  it 
shine  with  the  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  it  for 
the  Sultan's  purse  and  also  the  rarity  of  the  thing 
itself.  The  Sultan  is  a  very  clever  man,  but  all 
Turks  are  a  little  childish" 

Mr.  Ainsworth  gives  us  the  following  reminiscences 
of  the  Taurus  journey : — 

A  party  was  organized  in  which  Lieutenant  Murphy,  E.E., 
was  to  carry  out  the  surveying  details,  assisted  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  William)  Thomson,  and  as  I  undertook  the  geological 
department,  Mr.  Staunton  accompanied  the  Colonel  as  imme- 
diate medical  attendant. 

As  the  Colonel  had  predicted,  the  first  few  days'  ascent  of  the 
hills  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  of  us,  and  we  gathered 
together  by  huge  wood  fires  (for  the  winter  was  intensely  cold) 
in  the  villagers'  huts  in  the  evening,  in  daily  increasing  spirits 
and  strength.  Colonel  Chesney  and  myself  used  frequently  to 
ride  on  in  the  afternoons  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  arriving 
thus  at  Tarsus,  we  were  hospitably  received  by  the  French 
Consul  at  that  place  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  long  face 
Madame  pulled,  when  informed  that  more  of  us  were  coming  up. 
Colonel  Chesney  was  anxious  to  cross  Mount  Amanus  in  its 
central  part,  in  a  straight  line  from  Kilis,  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  due  west  direction  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  natives  insisted 
that  not  even  a  bird  could  get  over,  that  he  gave  up  the  idea, 
and  proceeded  by  the  beaten  track  of  the  pass  of  Beilan. 
Having  been  mistaken  for  a  party  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  tax- 
gatherers,  we  were  received  at  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Amanus 
with  sundry  warning  shots.  But  great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
old  sheikh  of  the  place,  when,  riding  up,  regardless  of  the 
manifestations  of  hostility,  he  found  out  who  we  were,  and  his 
hospitality  was  proportioned  to  the  relief  he  experienced. 

The  first  evening  of  our  wanderings  was  spent  in  a  small 
village,  where  we  could  obtain  nothing — not  even  the  boiled 
wheat  or  thin  cakes,  misnamed  bread,  the  usual  fare  of  the 
peasantry — so  we  had  to  broil  a  francolin,  the  produce  of  the 
Colonel's  energy,  for  not  a  bird  was  to  be  seen,  and  this  was 
cut  into  conscientious  halves.  The  next  morning  we  started 
so  early,  "long  before  daylight,"  says  the  Colonel,  that  we 
reached  a  larger  village  before  the  inhabitants  were  astir.  The 
Colonel  alludes  to  our  finding  five  strangers  asleep  in  a  house 
to  which  we  were  directed  in  search  of  provisions  ;  but  the 
disinclination  of  military  men  to  dwell  upon  incidents  involving 
danger  has  prevented  his  telling  the  whole  of  his  story. 

We  had  taken  our  places  by  the  fire,  when  the  five  strangers, 
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who,  I  believe,  were  kawases  or  tax-gatherers,  aroused  from 
their  slumbers  on  the  floor,  examined  us  with  manifest  dislike 
and  distrust :  a  distrust  which  was  increased  by  our  mutual 
ignorance  of  the  Turkish  language,  the  Colonel's  chief  stock 
being  Arabic,  and  mine — a  new  comer — none.  We  had  not 
sat  long,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  fire-place,  before  I  saw  one  of 
the  ruffians,  for  they  were  no  better,  steal  behind  the  Colonel, 
with  a  drawn  dagger  in  his  hand.  The  Colonel  saw  the  same 
proceeding  going  on  in  my  rear,  and  being  carried  out  by 
another  of  the  band.  Without  saying  a  word,  but  mutually 
exchanging  glances,  we  took  up  our  fowling-pieces,  and  hastened 
breakfastless  away  from  such  evil  company.  "  We  therefore 
hastily  retraced  our  route,"  says  the  Colonel,  and  luckily 
obtained  a  meal  at  the  castle,  "  a  large  square  building," 
belonging  to  a  Turcoman  chieftain,  Belemanj  Oglou. 

The  third  day,  a  very  long  walk,  from  break  of  day  to  sunset, 
over  what  the  Colonel  justly  describes  as  a  succession  of  wooded 
shoulders  and  picturesque  valleys,  induced,  I  suppose,  silence 
or  meditation  on  my  part ;  for  the  energetic  Colonel,  deeming, 
I  suppose,  that  I  w;>  wearied  or  discontented,  kept  cheering 
me  up  by  the  prophecy  of  a  banquet  when  we  arrived  at  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sis. 

Colonel  Chesney  was  always  remarkably  kind  and  considerate 
towards  the  sick.  Upon  the  occasion  of  our  making  a  little 
excursion  inland  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Manbej,  he  said  to  me, 
"  If  you  have  any  on  the  sick  list,  who  are  sufficiently  con- 
valescent to  accompany  us,  and  to  whom  you  think  the  walk 
will  do  good,  bring  them  with  us."  This  added  to  the  strength 
of  our  party.  Nor  was  the  precaution  needless,  for,  after 
visiting  the  ruins,  I  left  the  track  of  our  return  a  few  hundred 
yards,  to  visit  a  cemetery,  where  I  fancied  there  might  be  some 
old  inscriptions  utilized  as  tombstones,  when  I  found  a  musket 
lying  behind  almost  every  stone,  with  no  one  to  look  after  it. 
The  Arabs  had  deposited  them  there  to  cut  off  our  return,  had 
there  been  any  hostilities,  whilst  they  appeared  unarmed 
among  the  ruins. 

On  their  return  to  Port  William  they  found  the 
party  reinforced  by  four  sappers  brought  out  by  the 
Columbine,  with  some  sailors,  and  were  fortified 
with  supplies  of  food  from  Captain  Henderson. 
Both  vessels  had  made  a  great  approach  towards 
completion,  and,  every  exertion  having  been  used 
to  get  the  Euphrates  ready  for  her  trial  trip,  she  set 
forth  on  the  16th  of  March,  1836,  Chesney 's  birthday, 
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after  the  King's  commission  had  been  read,  to  ascend 
the  river  as  far  as  Birejik. 

To  the  disappointment  of  all,  however,  the  engines 
failed  to  do  their  work.  Fitzjames  said  that  the 
vessel  refused  to  start  before  St.  Patrick's  Day; 
and,  in  fact,  the  various  causes  that  impeded  her 
progress  having  been  removed,  she  did  indeed  ascend 
the  rapid  next  morning,  "  in  the  finest  style,"  and, 
having  reached  Bir,  a  royal  salute  was  fired  for  the 
Sultan,  and  returned  by  the  single  gun  on  the  castle, 
with  a  few  musket-  shots  from  the  men  stationed 
there,  while  all  the  natives  crowded  the  roofs,  walls, 
and  minarets  of  the  amphitheatre  -like  town,  where  a 
special  place  had  even  been  reserved  for  the  women, 
that  they,  too,  might  see,  what  seemed  so  incredible, 
that  iron  could  float  and  go  up  stream.  Even  while 
they  praised  God  for  this  wonderful  creation,  they 
remained  firmly  convinced  that  the  English  were  in 
league  with  the  Devil,  and  had  constructed  the 
steamer  by  his  assistance,  and  its  advent  made  the 
more  impression  upon  them  that  it  seemed  to  be 
the  realisation  of  the  Arab  proverb  :  — 


When  iron  shall  swim  on  the  face  of  the  water,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  Arabs  but  dispersion. 

Some  said  ten  Englishmen,  armed  with  such 
miraculous  powers,  could  take  Birejik,  which  must 
once  have  been  a  strong  place  to  judge  by  the 
portion  of  the  castle  still  remaining,  built  of  large 
square  blocks  of  stone,  with  strong  gateways  and 
a  round  tower.  It  stands,  too,  on  an  isolated  mass 
of  chalk,  in  which  some  curious  galleries  have  been 
cut,  and  others  built  with  pointed  roofs.  At  the 
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end  of  one  of  these  are  two  figures  of  knights  carved 
in  relief  on  the  wall,  with  a  star  and  crescent  between 
them.  There  is  a  well  of  extraordinary  depth  within 
the  castle.  Some  Turks  were  heard  to  say :  "  Well, 
we  have  the  English  here;  we  shall  have  to  see 
how  we  can  get  rid  of  them!  "  If  they  had  only 
known  how  anxious  the  English  were  to  make  their 
way  onwards,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so 
uneasy. 

Having  given  the  good  people  of  Bir  a  sight  of  her, 
the  Euphrates  turned  and  went  down  to  Port  Wil- 
liam at  a  rapid  rate.  The  brothers  of  two  of  the 
officers  had  come  out  on  a  visit  to  the  expedition, 
the  Rev.  William  Estcourt,  and  Lieutenant  R. 
B.  Lynch,  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  they  were  to 
descend  the  river  as  passengers  in  the  two  vessels. 
The  part  of  the  river  now  to  be  entered  upon  was 
entirely  new  to  the  whole  party,  Chesney  having 
been  unable  to  reach  it  in  his  former  journeyings, 
so  that  no  chart  existed  by  which  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  nor  was  anything  known  as  to 
the  depth  of  the  water.  Officers  and  crews  had  been 
allotted  to  each  vessel,  but,  the  Tigris  being  still 
unfinished,  Lieutenant  Lynch,  who  was  to  command 
her,  was  left  at  Port  William  to  hurry  on  the  work, 
with  directions  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  Euphrates  at  first  proceeded  alone  down  "  her 
own  waters."  Regulations  had  been  drawn  up  with 
regard  to  work,  meals,  &c.  All  were  to  rise  and 
breakfast  at  daybreak,  and  then  go  to  their  several 
avocations.  Dinner  was  to  be  at  5.30,  and  tea  soon 
afterwards,  that  there  might  be  time  for  noting 
down  the  events  of  the  day  before  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished at  9.30.  The  survey  was  arranged  in 
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this  wise : —  Major  Estcourt  was  to  proceed  by 
land,  carry  out  a  chain  of  triangles,  and  map  the 
country  from  Bir  to  Bales ;  Lieutenant  Cleave- 
land  and  Mr.  Charlewood,  in  command  of  separate 
boats,  were  to  take  soundings  in  advance  of  the 
steamer  and  examine  the  state  of  the  river;  Mr. 
Murphy,  with  Corporal  Greenhill  as  assistant,  was 
to  make  astronomical  observations  for  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  establish  stations  in  favourable  posi- 
tions; and,  finally,  Fitzjames,  the  "Admiral"  of  the 
Lake  of  Antioch,  was  to  navigate  what  Dr.  Heifer 
calls  the  impedimentum  ess  malitid  of  the  Colonel, 
namely  the  cumbrous,  unmanageable  flat  boat,  which 
ft- ad  been  laden  with  coals  in  order  to  lessen  the  draft 

of\  the  steamer.     Communication  with  Port  William 

\ 

was\  to  be  kept  up,  and  depots  of  coal  were  esta- 
blish&d  along  the  bank.  The  sending  out  of  isolated 
partiesx  in  an  unknown  country  in  the  possession  of 
Arabs  Wght,  as  Chesney  says,  have  been  deemed 
somewhaLt  hazardous,  but  none  of  those  so  employed 
had  the  [least  fear  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  people  never 
having  broken  faith,  although  there  were  many 
temptations  to  do  so,  inspired  a  certain  amount  of 
confidence. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  by  the  advance 
parties  in  making  soundings  and  returning  to  the 
vessel  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  river,  such 
rapid  chanlges  would  occur,  either  from  a  rise  after 
heavy  rainst  or  an  unexpected  fall,  the  result  of  severe 
frost  in  the  \  mountains,  that  nothing  was  commoner 
than  for  \\\Q\Euphrates  to  find  herself  either  fast  on 
a  sandbank  or  wedged  between  masses  of  pebbles 
which  had  beep  concealed  when  the  boats  had  passed 
over  them.  At  such  times  no  amount  of  exertion 


\ 
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could  set  her  free.  "  On  the  days  we  are  stuck 
fast,"  says  Dr.  Heifer,  "  we  occupy  ourselves  with 
reading,  and  the  ship's  classical  library  provides  a 
good  selection;"  still,  these  frequent  accidents  were 
not  a  little  trying.  The  flat  boat  had  a  series  of 
adventures.  To  say  nothing  of  grounding  at  least 
once  a  day,  she  struck  upon  rocks,  sprang  leaks 
which  had  to  be  stopped  with  earth  and  cotton,  was 
twice  attacked  in  mid- stream  by  Arabs,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  stand  a  volley  of  English  bullets,  and 
finally  ended  her  short-lived  career  by  founding  at 
Kara  Bambuj  with  fifteen  tons  of  coal,  a  good  store 
of  provisions,  chains,  jumpers,  fire-arms,  and  much 
clothing  and  other  things  belonging  to  Fitzjames,  who 
bore  his  losses  very  stoically,  considering  that  he  and 
the  men  with  him  had  had  a  narrow  escape  of  their 
lives.  "We  must  be  prepared  for  such  disasters," 
simply  said  Major  Estcourt,  when  himself  a  heavy 
loser  on  a  similar  occasion ;  but  Dr.  Heifer  did  not 
find  resignation  so  easy.  We  find  in  his  diary  the 
following  entry  : — 

April  3rd. — Although  it  is  Easter  Monday,  officers  and  crew 
have  had  a  laborious  day.  Every  effort  was  made  to  float  the 
steamer,  but  just  as  she  began  to  move  the  hawser  snapped  in 
two,  and  we  were  hurled  firmer  than  ever  on  the  wretched 
sandbank.  0  blessed  patience,  how  severely  art  thou  tried ! 
But  I  am  ashamed  of  this  exclamation  when  I  look  around 
me  and  see  how  inevitable  difficulties  and  adversities  only 
call  forth  greater  courage,  energy,  and  endurance  in  my  com- 
rades, and  reflect  that  no  murmurs  are  ever  heard.  I  will 
follow  their  example,  and  in  future  write  no  more  about  being 
stuck  fast,  but  only  make  three  crosses  at  the  most. 

The  three  crosses  appear  pretty  often.  In  Ches- 
ney's  own  journals  we  find  but  brief  mention  of  these 
mishaps,  and  are  often  indebted  to  Fitzjames,  Charle- 
wood,  the  Heifers,  and  others  for  many  little  charac- 
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teristic  touches  which  we  miss  in  Chesney's  own 
record. 

The  river  winds  very  much  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  making  sudden  horse-shoe  bends  like  those 
below  Anah  ;  and  it  is  three  times  closed  in  by  vast 
mountain  barriers,  the  passage  through  which  is 
not  discernible  until  closely  approached,  while 
ranges  of  greater  or  less  elevation  bound  it  on 
either  side,  clothed  with  dense  forest  now  and  again, 
while  here  and  there,  upon  an  isolated  chalk  hill, 
are  seen  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  castle,  such  as 
Jerablus,  Kal'at-en-Nejm,  Ja'ber,  and  Zelebi. 

The  second  of  these  edifices,  "the  Castle  of  the 
Star,"  as  its  name  imports,  is  a  remarkable  Saracenic 
work,  with  a  number  of  staircases  leading  to  the  top, 
which  is  275  feet  above  the  river.  In  the  walls  are 
curious  funnel-like  places,  used,  it  is  said,  for  send- 
ing up  provisions.  There  are  also,  says  Chesney's 
journal,  "  several  dark  descents  with  and  without 
staircases,  one  of  which,  according  to  Arab  tradition, 
passes  under  the  river,  and  comes  out  at  a  tower 
about  three  miles  from  the  left  bank."  He,  with 
several  of  the  party,  explored  this  passage  for  some 
distance.  A  steep  staircase  led  into  it,  which  was 
followed  by  a  sloping  descent.  After  following  this 
for  some  distance,  they  found  it  blocked  up  by 
stones,  and,  having  opened  a  passage  through  them, 
went  on  until  they  found  the  roof  too  unsafe  to 
proceed  further.  At  this  point  they  had  reached 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  regretted  that  they  were 
not  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  passage  would 
really  have  conducted  them  into  Mesopotamia.  The 
castle  must  have  been  well  calculated  to  defend  the 
ford,  and  on  both  banks  they  found  extensive  remains 
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of  a  stone  causeway,  with  sloping  buttresses  that 
looked  as  if  intended  as  landing-places  for  the  vary- 
ing heights  of  the  river  ;  there  was  also  a  paved  road. 
The  causeway  on  the  left  bank  runs  straight  towards 
the  mountains,  and  among  the  rocks  are  extensive 
quarries. 

At  other  times  a  flat  prairie  gave  room  for  the 
tent  villages  of  the  desert  tribes,  sometimes  in  large 
numbers,  with  flocks  and  herds,  horses  and  camels. 
As  a  rule,  the  Arabs  were  not  unfriendly,  though 
vastly  astonished  at  the  strange  invasion,  and  some- 
times they  would  try  to  race  the  steamer  on  their 
swift  horses.  The  more  primitive  among  them  were 
armed  with  clubs  and  slings,  but  other  tribes  carried 
the  lance  as  well  as  a  small  short  musket.  Heifer 
speaks  of  some  who  had  their  tarbooshes  ornamented 
with  tufts  of  tulips,  and  who,  with  their  bare  arms 
and  legs,  looked  like  wild  Indians.  Turcomans  were 
also  met  with,  and  they  invited  Murphy  and  Green- 
hill  to  their  villages,  and  treated  them  much  better 
than  the  Arabs  did  when  they  were  inclined  to  be 
hospitable.  More  often,  however,  they  were  shy 
of  having  any  dealings  with  the  people  who  came  in 
the  supernatural  fire-ship,  on  board  of  which  the 
Devil  clearly  had  his  dwelling.  But  not  only 
human  beings  were  astonished  at  the  strange  appa- 
rition. Horses  would  leave  their  pasture  and  come 
galloping  up  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  monster ; 
and  even  a  jackal  might  be  seen  standing  on  the 
bank,  with  ears  pricked,  wondering,  no  doubt,  what 
kind  of  strange  creature  had  invaded  his  territory. 

While  the  Euphrates  was  aground  near  Kara  Bam- 
buj,  where  she  remained  stuck  fast  for  a  fortnight, 
and  soon  after  the  loss  of  the  flat  boat,  the  party 
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were  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  the  Tigris,  now  com- 
plete and  in  good  order.  Besides  the  two  old  Swedish 
flats,  four  pontoon  rafts  had  been  constructed,  one 
to  convey  the  diving-bell,  and  the  others  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  two  steamers  and  keep  up  commu- 
nication between  them.  A  run  of  nineteen  miles 
brought  the  vessels  to  the  ruined  city  of  Bales,  the 
nearest  point  to  Aleppo,  and  three  miles  below  it 
they  anchored.  This  place  had  been  fixed  upon  as 
the  trade  emporium  of  the  projected  Euphrates  line 
to  India,  and  some  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
Aleppo  had  intended  to  meet  the  expedition  at  this 
point,  and  thus  give  practical  proof  of  their  belief  in 
the  benefits  it  sought  to  confer  upon  them.  But 
since  the  visit  of  the  surveying  parties  to  B&les, 
a  short  time  previously,  these  plans  had  been  com- 
pletely upset  by  the  encampment  of  the  formidable 
Anizeh  tribe  of  Arabs  in  the  rich  pasture-lands 
between  that  place  and  Aleppo,  while  the  Beni-Sa'id 
occupied  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  expedition  from  making  a 
stay  of  more  than  three  weeks  in  order  to  paint  the 
vessels  and  carry  on  some  other  necessary  work. 
The  situation  proved  to  be  very  unhealthy.  "  De- 
composition takes  place  so  rapidly  in  this  climate," 
says  Dr.  Heifer,  "  and  our  people  are  so  weakened 
by  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  and  so  susceptible  of 
miasmatic  influences,  that  the  exhalations  from  the 
decaying  vegetable  matter  accumulated  round  the 
steamer  have  produced  five  cases  of  severe  intermit- 
tent fever  in  scarcely  twenty-four  hours.  The  poor 
Colonel  suffers  from  it  more  than  anyone.  I  fear, 
unless  he  takes  more  care  of  himself,  he  will  not  live 
to  carry  out  his  undertaking."  Another  sufferer, 
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who,  to  the  deep  grief  of  his  comrades,  was  ultimately 
carried  off  by  fever  at  Basrah,  was  the  astronomer, 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  whose  brave  spirit  had  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  all.  Only  the  most  positive 
orders  from  the  doctor  could  induce  him  to  take  an 
occasional  rest. 

Dr.  Heifer  tells  us  that  the  anchorage  at  Bales  was 
near  a  meadow  with  grass  up  to  the  knees,  a  pictur- 
esque spot,  he  says,  with  extensive  distant  views,  and 
what  appeared  like  considerable  ruins  in  sight : — 

As  soon  as  we  had  breakfasted,  everyone  hastened  to  land 
to  turn  the  stay  to  account  after  his  own  fashion.  Mr.  Tardy 
was  first  this  time :  he  wanted  to  take  a  survey  of  Barba- 
lissus  before  noon.  Estcourt  wished  to  make  a  sketch  ;  Ains- 
worth,  our  antiquary,  to  search  for  the  hunting  park  of  the  kings 
of  Syria  ;  and  I,  as  lord  and  master  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation,  to  seek  out  and  greet  my  subjects  here. 

While  remaining  at  Bales  Chesney  resolved  to 
attempt  to  make  friends  with  the  Anizeh,  and  de- 
spatched Mr.  Eliot,  himself  half  an  Arab,  dressed 
as  a  dervish,  to  the  camp  as  a  messenger  of  peace. 
Rassam  accompanied  him,  being  well  qualified  to 
assist  in  negotiations.  The  result  shall  be  given  in 
Dr.  Heifer's  words : — 

In  the  clear  evening  light  we  saw  a  dark  moving  mass  in  the 
horizon,  and  hoped  that  it  might  be  the  much  needed  provisions 
from  Aleppo,  which  are  likely  enough  to  be  plundered  by  wan- 
dering Bedouins.  We  followed  the  moving  line  with  eager 
suspense  ;  for  in  a  solitude  like  this,  where  the  only  living  thing 
you  see  is  a  wild  pig,  an  owl,  or  a  crow,  and  you  hear  nothing 
but  your  own  voice  and  the  howl  of  jackals  and  wolves,  every 
new  sight  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest.  Slowly,  far  too 
slowly,  the  mass  drew  nearer.  We  now  recognised  the  long 
lances,  adorned  with  ostrich  feathers,  of  a  procession  of  Arabs. 
In  measured  and  solemn  march  the  dromedaries  bore  their 
riders,  one  in  front  of  the  hump,  the  other  behind.  The  chiefs 
however,  were  mounted  on  splendid  horses,  and  when  they 
perceived  us  they  gave  them  the  reins  to  display  their  agility. 

When  about  two  hundred  paces  off,  the  men  alighted,  stuck 
then:  plumed  lances  into  the  ground,  and  sat  down  in  a  semi- 
circle. Before  long  our  dervish,  Eliot,  came  prancing  up  on  a 
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spirited  little  horse  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  "  Princes 
of  the  Desert,"  whereupon  the  necessary  arrangements  were 
made  to  give  them  a  good  meal  after  their  long  march.  A 
number  of  sheep  were  sent,  with  the  proper  quantity  of  rice  ; 
the  viands  prepared  for  us  would  scarcely  have  satisfied  their 
keen  appetites. 

To  pitch  their  camp,  kill  the  sheep,  skin  and  tear  them  in 
pieces,  and  make  an  excellent  pillau,  was  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  We  looked  on  at  a  distance,  as  etiquette  forbade 
our  going  nearer.  Having  satisfied  their  hunger,  and  the  chiefs 
having  reassumed  their  dignity,  three  of  the  most  eminent 
came  on  board,  accompanied  by  Eassam  and  Eliot.  Their 
physiognomies  were  different  from  those  we  had  seen  before, 
and  two  of  them  might  be  called  very  handsome.  Although 
their  complexions  were  dark  brown,  their  long  curly  hair,  long 
narrow  faces,  with  rather  an  expression  of  suffering,  and  their 
soft  but  sparkling  eyes,  reminded  me  of  representations  of  the 
Crusaders.  They  were  received  by  the  Colonel,  surrounded  by 
the  officers,  in  the  grand  saloon,  with  the  utmost  ceremony ; 
and  the  customary  assurances  of  friendship  having  been  ex- 
changed, and  the  pipes  of  peace  smoked,  they  were  conducted 
to  the  tent  erected  for  the  night.  On  shore  the  spectacle  of 
some  Congreve  rockets  awaited  them,  which  astonished  them 
greatly.  They  asked  if  the  stars  went  beyond  the  moon,  and 
remained  suspended  there. 

April  29th. — Our  guests  came  on  board  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  the  same  solemnity  as  before.  Although  longing  for 
a  nearer  inspection  of  the  marvels,  they  did  not  betray  their 
curiosity  in  the  least.  It  was  thought  well  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  power  of  the  ship's  guns.  They  were  first  shown 
guns  with  bayonets,  and  the  firing  of  them  with  a  match 
seemed  to  them  like  magic.  They  had  never  seen  cannon,  and 
the  effect  produced  on  them  by  some  discharges  of  canister 
from  two  9-pounders  into  the  water  was  tremendous.  They 
were  terrified,  and  said:  "Who  can  resist  you?  You  kill  a 
thousand  men  with  one  shot !  "  They  were  then  shown  the 
armoury,  at  the  sight  of  which  they  exclaimed,  "  Why  so  many 
weapons  ?  One  shot  from  the  great  gun  would  drive  away  all 
the  Arabs  !  "  But  the  machinery,  the  great  beams,  the  piston 
and  cylinders,  excited  their  greatest  astonishment,  "  How," 
they  asked,  "  can  you  work  iron  like  that  ?  It  is  cut  as  fine 
as  cheese."  They  saw  Fitzjames  in  passing,  stretched  upon  his 
couch,  and  expressed  polite  regrets  at  the  accident.  They 
recommended  eating  lamb  as  the  best  means  of  curing  a 
broken  bone. 

They  were  much  struck  with  the  library  in  the  saloon. 
"  See,"  said  one,  "  that  is  where  they  get  their  wisdom  from  ! 
How  costly  these  books  must  be  ;  they  are  even  gold  outside," 
pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  gilt  lettering  on  the  binding. 
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Meanwhile  Pauline  was  sketching  one  of  them  in  her  book  ; 
he  observed  it,  took  the  book,  and,  in  turning  over  the  leaves, 
he  saw  a  sketch  of  a  Turkish  lady  on  horseback,  and  exclaimed, 
"  How  can  the  Franks  do  it?  In  such  a  little  space,  the  woman, 
the  horse,  and  actually  saddle,  bridle,  and  bit,  all  just  as  it  is! " 

Our  guests  were  invited  to  dine  with  us  to-day,  but  they 
satisfied  their  appetites  beforehand  with  an  excellent  pilau. 
They  had  never  before  sat  on  chairs  at  a  table,  but  dexterously 
took  the  places  assigned  to  them.  Having  never  handled 
spoons,  knives,  or  forks,  they  watched  their  neighbours,  and 
imitated  them  so  well  that  one  might  have  thought  they  had 
often  been  guests  at  European  tables.  They  made  their 
remarks  with  dignity  and  without  constraint.  "  What  do  you 
want  these  instruments  for  ?"  they  asked,  pointing  to  the  forks; 
"has  not  God  given  you  fingers?"  When  pork  was  put  on 
the  table,  a  delicacy  to  us,  after  the  everlasting  mutton,  they 
did  not  touch  it,  but  made  the  sensible  remark  that  "  everyone 
must  obey  his  precepts."  They  took  no  wine,  but  were  not 
surprised  that  we  drank  what  was  forbidden  to  them.  The 
transparency  of  glass  was  new  to  them  ;  they  wished  to  pour 
out  water  for  themselves,  but  could  not  tell  whether  the  glasses 
were  full  or  empty. 

In  the  afternoon  a  solemn  deputation  came  to  enter  into  an 
eternal  treaty  of  peace  with  our  Great  Sheikh,  and  to  receive 
a  written  firman  to  that  effect.  This  was  Colonel  Chesney's 
wish.  Eassam  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  articles  in 
Arabic,  and  they  were  at  once  accepted  and  ratified  on  both 
sides  without  any  diplomatic  subterfuges.  The  Colonel  then 
said:  "  We  are  come  as  friends  ;  we  will  bring  you  all  the  manu- 
factures you  want,  and  take  your  wool  in  exchange."  "  Taib, 
taib !  "  (good)  they  exclaimed  with  emphasis.  "  But,"  con- 
tinued the  Colonel,  "  we  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship, 
not  with  you  only,  but  with  all  the  tribes.  You  are  in  perpetual 
enmity  with  the  Shamar  ;  make  peace  with  them !  Want  of 
unity  divides  and  weakens  you ;  union  will  make  you  strong." 
They  listened  to  him  calmly ;  then  the  eldest  answered : 
"  Peace  is  good,  but  there  must  be  war  too;  without  it  there 
would  be  no  men.  Our  fathers  and  forefathers  made  war  with 
the  Shamars,  and  we  must  and  will  do  the  same." 

However,  it  appears  from  Chesney's  own  journals 
that  they  did  eventually  agree  to  make  peace,  accept- 
ing him  as  their  mediator.  How  long  they  kept  to 
their  promises  is  another  matter.  A  copy  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Anizeh  Arabs  and  the  King  of 
England,  written  in  Arabic,  lies  before  us,  and  the 

O  ' 

original  was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

21 
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Christian  Rassam,  the  principal  interpreter  to  the 
expedition,  who  took  part  in  these  weighty  negotia- 
tions, was  by  birth  a  Chaldean,  and  had  been  for 
many  years  employed  in  translating  Arabic  MSS. 
at  the  College  of  Malta.  His  striking  height,  dark 
complexion,  and  kindly,  childlike  expression,  gave 
him  a  remarkable  appearance.  He  was  known  as 
the  best  chess-player  in  the  expedition,  and  was 
much  liked  by  his  comrades,  although  they  did  not 
scruple  to  make  fun  of  some  of  his  little  peculiari- 
ties. The  following  anecdote,  is  taken  from  Admiral 
Charlewood's  little  book. 

Mrs.  Heifer's  failing  was  undoubtedly  her  stomach.  Our 
fare  was,  generally  speaking,  rather  ordinary  ;  but  occasionally 
we  managed  to  buy  a  sheep  from  the  Arabs,  and  then  Mrs. 
Heifer  made  little  arrangements  with  Kassam,  our  interpreter, 
&c.,  a  most  excellent  fellow,  who  had  a  similar  weakness. 
These  two  individuals  managed  to  get  the  liver,  and  have  a 
good  tuck-out  together.  Eassam  had  at  one  time  made  a 
delicious  pudding,  which  he  carefully  concealed,  and  (as  he 
considered)  safely  deposited  it  in  his  cabin ;  he  then  went  off 
for  Mrs.  Heifer,  who  was  walking  about  on  shore,  the  steamer 
being  alongside  the  bank.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Eassam's 
movements  had  been  watched  by  one  of  the  officers,  who 
quickly  discovered  the  pudding  hidden  in  the  cabin.  Fitzjames 
and  myself  were  called,  and  in  three  minutes  every  atom  of  the 
pudding  had  vanished  down  our  throats,  and  we  stowed  our 
persons  in  convenient  places  to  watch  the  result.  Mrs.  Heifer 
and  Eassam  were  sadly  taken  aback  when  they  found  the 
pudding  was  gone  :  the  former  seemed  to  make  up  her  mind  at 
once  that  a  trick  had  been  played  upon  them,  and  quietly 
sneaked  away.  Not  so  Eassam,  who  grew  very  angry,  and  at  last, 
finding  Fitzjames'  hiding-place,  gave  full  vent  to  his  wrath,  and 
declared  he  was  a  thief,  &c.  This  pudding-story  soon  got  wind, 
and  was  a  joke  against  the  two  for  a  considerable  time. 

Every  now  and  then  we  find  the  officers  killing 
wild  pigs,  and  Bales  seems  to  have  been  an  especial 
haunt  of  these  animals.  Chesney  started  eleven  in 
one  place,  and  Mr.  Charlewood  and  Dr.  Heifer  killed 
a  boar  weighing  two  and  a  half  hundredweight,  that 
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proved  to  be  capital  eating.  They  were  so  tame 
that  they  could  be  killed  with  clubs.  Their  colour 
was  reddish  brown,  but  the  young  ones  were  striped 
like  zebras.  Besides  wild  pigs  there  were  jackals, 
foxes,  storks,  and  black  "  ibis."  A  beaver  was  also 
captured,  as  also  some  flat-backed  turtle,  which  were 
sent  to  England.  Small  birds  were  seen  in  countless 
numbers,  magpies,  starlings,  sparrows  even  bolder 
than  our  own,  and  nightingales  that  made  the  wood 
melodious.  A  little  lower  down  a  jungle  was  met 
with,  so  dense  that  it  was  "  like  the  primeval  forests 
of  America,  and  most  difficult  to  penetrate,  even 
with  a  hatchet."  Tamarisks,  jasmine,  clematis,  sar- 
saparilla,  brambles,  and  rank  asparagus,  formed  the 
undergrowth,  and  extended  for  miles. 

When  the  vessels  had  been  cleaned  and  painted, 
some  trials  of  speed  were  made  on  May  2nd.  The 
Euphrates  stood  the  test  well,  and  stemmed  the 
current  bravely.  Not  so  the  Tigris :  the  pretty  little 
vessel  failed  to  make  her  way  up  stream,  though  in 
descending  she  had  the  advantage.  These  facts  ascer- 
tained they  sped  onwards,  passed  Jaber  Castle  and 
Rakka,  with  no  very  great  delay,  made  a  few  stop- 
pages for  wooding,  and  lay-to  near  the  glittering 
ruins  of  Zelebi,  which  are  in  such  good  preserva- 
tion that  it  is  a  marvel  how  they  came  to  be  deserted. 
They  are  built  of  gypsum,  but  the  Arabs  speak  of 
them  as  the  marble  palace.  The  walls  are  flanked 
with  towers,  twelve  on  one  side  and  eight  on  the 
other.  Zelebi  is  described  as  the  most  picturesque 
landing-place  of  the  whole  voyage,  the  rocky  scenery 
about  it  being  very  fine.  There  are  traces  of  a 
bridge  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  was  a  highway  thence  to  Palmyra. 

21  * 
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Here  and  at  Rakka  locusts  were  seen  in  great 
numbers.  At  the  former  place  they  crossed  the  river 
in  a  broad,  compact  mass,  the  stronger  jumping  on 
the  weaker,  and,  though  many  were  drowned,  myriads 
reached  the  opposite  shore. 

Before  reaching  Zelebi,  Colonel  Chesney  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  permanently  on  board  the  Tigris, 
induced  to  do  so  by  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
a  state  of  disunion  which  had  unfortunately  sprung 
up  in  that  vessel.  He  succeeded,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, in  restoring  harmonious  relations,  and  the 
little  Tigris,  as  the  vessel  of  lesser  draft,  gallantly 
led  the  way,  signalling  to  her  consort  whenever  rocks 
or  shoals  made  extra  caution  necessary ;  and  in  this 
way  they  reached  Deir,  a  town  closely  resembling 
Hit,  and,  like  it,  covering  an  elevated  conical  hill 
opposite  an  island,  and  approached  by  an  artificial 
canal  so  deep  and  broad  that  both  steamers  ran  up 
it  without  difficulty.  At  Deir  they  found  bitumen, 
and  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  grey  coal, 
in  quality  like  our  cannel  coal,  at  a  short  distance 
inland.  Deir  was  considered  a  very  suitable  place 
for  establishing  depots,  and  accordingly  provisions 
were  landed  there  for  the  return  voyage.  At  this 
place  Chesney  found  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  desir- 
ing him  to  break  up  the  expedition  by  the  31st  of 
July,  but  to  ascend  the  river  previously,  if  possible 
to  do  so.  He  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  commu- 
nicate this  disquieting  news  to  those  under  his 
command,  but  despatched  a  reply  to  the  Minister,  ex- 
pressive of  his  willingness  to  obey,  and,  "  wooding  " 
having  been  completed,  and  the  flats  sent  off  in 
advance,  the  two  vessels  went  onwards  in  the  after- 
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noon  of  the  18th  May  ;  they  had  spent  two  days  at 
Deir,  and  in  three  hours  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Khabur. 

Leaving  the  Euphrates  there,  the  Tigris  proceeded 
for  some  distance  up  the  affluent,  which  proved  to 
be  narrow,  deep,  and  tortuous,  the  banks  thickly 
lined  with  Arabs,  who  did  not  report  favourably  as 
to  the  possibility  of  reaching  Sinjar.  The  next 
morning,  therefore,  the  little  vessel  proceeded  to 
rejoin  her  consort,  and  both  steamed  down  the 
Euphrates  to  Maidin,  where  they  found  Mr.  Charle- 
wood  and  the  flats.  From  Maidin  a  party  inspected 
the  fine  old  Castle  of  Rahab,  and,  the  flats  being 
again  sent  on  in  advance,  the  vessels  dropped  down 
to  Salihiyeh,  where  "  wooding  "  was  again  proceeded 
with. 

But  one  more  stage,  a  pretty  long  one,  and  the 
expedition  would  be,  so  to  speak,  at  the  end  of  its 
difficulties.  It  would  have  reached  that  part  of  the 
river  where  Chesney  began  his  solitary  descent,  and 
his  carefully  prepared  maps  and  charts  would  render 
navigation  from  thenceforth  easy.  "  To-morrow," 
says  Dr.  Heifer,  "  we  are  to  make  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  to  Anah ;  the  Colonel  wants  to  make 
up  for  lost  time."  This,  however,  was  not  to  be. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE   WRECK   OF   THE    "  TIGRIS." 

1886-7. — Storms  on  the  Euphrates. — The  Simoom  of  May  21st. 
— Wreck  of  the  Tigris. — Mr.  Staunton's  and  Admiral  Charle- 
wood's  narratives. — Letter  to  Mrs.  Bell. — Chesney  takes 
counsel  with  his  officers. — Letter  from  Lord  Ponsouby. — 
Mohammed  Ali's  policy. — Hillah. — Threatened  attack. — 
Mrs.  Heifer's  adventure. — Basrah. — Unable  to  refit  there. 
— Hazardous  crossing  to  Bushire.  —  Befitting. — Disap- 
proval of  the  officers. — Major  Estcourt's  opinion. — Death 
of  Murphy. — Voyage  to  Grane. — Back  to  Basrah. — Ex- 
ploration of  the  Karun  river — of  the  Bah-a-Mishir — and 
of  the  Tigris. — Mr.  Ainsworth's  recollections. — News  from 
England. — Stratford  Canning's  letter. — Baghdad. — Visits 
of  the  Turkish  ladies  to  the  boat. — Assistance  of  the  Hugh 
Lindsay. — The  policy  of  taking  mails  by  a  pioneer  expedi- 
tion.— Tracking  through  the  Larnlum  marshes. — Accident 
to  an  engine. — Fitzjames's  land  journey  to  Aleppo  with 
the  mails. — Chesney's  visit  to  Bombay. — Lord  Auckland's 
letter. — Eeception  in  Bombay. — Dismissal  of  the  expedi- 
tion.— Major  Estcourt's  journey  to  Damascus. — Adventures 
with  the  Arabs. — Incidents  of  desert  travel. — Native  bone- 
setting. — Camel-riding. — Admiral  Charlewood's  memory  of 
the  expedition. — Change  of  the  Viceroy's  intentions. — 
Chesney's  desert  ride  to  Damascus  and  Beirout. — Eeturn 
to  England. — Eesults  of  the  exploration. 

FREQUENT  storms  had  been  experienced  on  the 
passage  down  the  Euphrates.  Once  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain  had  lasted  for  three  days;  at  other 
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times  the  disturbance  was  more  brief,  as  on  the 
occasion  in  the  former  voyage  when  Chesney's  boat 
filled  and  sank  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and 
he  with  difficulty  saved  his  life  and  papers ;  every 
now  and  then  we  find  one  or  other  of  the  journals 
speaking  of  tumultuous  waves,  when  the  vessels  had 
to  be  made  fast  to  the  bank,  and  occasionally  of  a 
hurricane  accompanied  by  great  darkness.  All  this, 
however,  was  nothing  compared  with  what  occurred 
on  the  fatal  21st  of  May,  1836,  when,  as  they  reached 
the  rocky  pass  of  Is  Geria,  the  simoom  of  the  desert 
fell  upon  them  in  all  its  relentless  force. 

They  had  left  Salihiyeh  at  6.30  A.M.,  and  at  about 
]  0,  seeing  some  timber  cut  on  the  bank,  brought  to 
and  purchased  it  from  the  Arabs. 

At  1.20  [says  Dr.  Heifer]  all  was  ready,  and  both  steamers 
went  on.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  we  observed  black  clouds 
in  the  north-west,  but  nothing  to  alarm  us,  as  it  only  betokened 
a  heavy  thunderstorm,  such  as,  unlike  this  climate  in  general, 
often  occurs  about  every  other  day  at  this  season,  ending  in 
torrents  of  rain.  It  did  not  seem  either  as  if  the  clouds  were 
going  in  our  direction.  A  light  breeze  arose,  which  caused  us 
to  take  down  the  awning.  Meanwhile  the  clouds  increased 
every  moment  till  the  whole  sky  was  darkness.  We  still  hoped 
to  outrun  the  storm,  but  the  ominous  clouds  advanced  with 
lightning  speed,  with  a  most  portentous  aspect.  Out  of  the 
blue-black  background,  little  detached  yellow  clouds  arose, 
changing  their  form  every  instant,  and  forming  a  semi-trans- 
parent vapour  in  the  cloudless  southern  sky.  The  range  of 
hills  in  that  quarter,  brightly  illumined  by  the  sun,  made  the 
darkness  on  the  other  side  all  the  more  conspicuous.  It  was 
a  strange  and  fearful  sight,  and  we  gazed  at  it  with  awe.  But 
I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  the  simoom  of  the  desert,  which  often 
buries  whole  caravans  in  sand,  and  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  our  lives.  The  mass  came  nearer  every  moment,  and  we 
could  plainly  see  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert  whirling  in  the 
air. 

Heifer  was  on  board  the  Euphrates.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Staunton  tells  us  very  graphically  what  took  place  in 
the  Tigris. 
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I  was  seated  about  1  o'clock  in  the  fore-cabin  of  the  vessel, 
in  company  with  Lieutenant  Cockburn,  K.A.,  who  was  engaged 
in  laying  down  maps-  The  day  had  been  sultry  and  the 
atmosphere  then  felt  as  if  loaded  with  sulphur,  the  sky  also 
assumed  a  turbid  and  bloody  appearance,  when  the  vessel 
suddenly  began  to  roll,  and  a  swelling  sea  washed  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  cabin,  whence,  unfortunately,  the  frames  had 
been  previously  removed  for  the  benefit  of  air.  We  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  replace  them,  but  the  water  overcame  every  resistance 
and  began  rapidly  to  fill  the  cabin.  Lieutenant  Cockburn  and 
myself  now  proceeded  on  deck  for  assistance,  where  an  appal- 
ling sight  presented  itself,  the  rolling  clouds  of  sand  obscuring 
for  a  moment  every  object,  then  a  vivid  flash  lighting  up  for 
an  instant  the  anxious  yet  resolute  countenances  of  the  crew. 
No  voice  was  heard  above  the  storm  but  the  hoarse  directions 
given  to  the  tiller-man,  all  else  was  silent  save  the  boiling  of 
the  surge.  I  had  not  been  many  moments  on  deck  when  my 
companion  and  all  objects  were  lost  in  dense  sand-clouds  and 
spray.  My  only  recollection  of  the  subsequent  events  consists 
in  my  being  balanced  on  the  awning  ropes,  with  a  native  holding 
my  feet  and  screaming  piteously.  I  instinctively  endeavoured 
to  swim  through  the  surge.  I  knew  not  whither  I  was  borne 
till  in  a  few  moments  I  found  myself  in  a  field  of  Indian  corn, 
which  was  washed  flat  by  the  waves  that  still  pursued.  A  light 
at  this  time  broke  through  the  sandy  darkness,  and  showed 
me  the  keel  of  the  vessel  as  she  foundered  directly  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  I  stood.  Thus  was  the  object  of  all  our  toil, 
our  zeal  and  hopes,  taken  from  us  in  a  space  of  time  so  short 
that  the  mind  can  hardly  run  through  the  succession  of 
disasters. 

Admiral  Charle wood's  account,  taken  from  his 
privately  printed  volume,  gives  a  still  more  vivid 
picture  of  the  terrible  scene  and  of  the  piteous  plight 
of  the  survivors,  especially  of  their  leader,  who 
thought  that  almost  all  had  perished  in  the  terrible 
calamity. 

The  wreck  of  the  Tigris  steamer,  when  in  a  part  of  the 
Euphrates  river  not  more  than  six  hundred  yards  wide,  was  a 
truly  awful  occurrence,  and  the  wonder  is,  her  consort,  the 
Euphrates  steamer,  did  not  meet  the  same  fate.  The  storm 
which  caused  the  disaster  did  not  last  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
It  approached  us  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  form 
of  a  dense  black  cloud,  with  a  brick-red  arch  underneath,  and 
then  a  yellow  sand  colour  below  that  again.  It  struck  the 
steamers  at  once  with  its  full  force.  Had  the  Euphrates  been 
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blown  from  the  bank,  nothing  could  have  saved  her.  About 
six  men,  including  myself,  had  just  time  to  leap  to  shore,  drag 
out  the  anchor  and  sink  it  into  the  earth,  when  the  hurricane 
caught  her  on  the  bow.  We  could  not  stand,  but  ah1  lay  upon 
the  ground,  holding  on  to  a  rope  attached  to  the  anchor.  In 
this  way  we  were  dragged,  until  the  anchor  was  within  five 
yards  from  the  edge  of  the  bank  ;  had  it  reached  the  edge,  all 
would  have  been  over — the  steamer  would  have  gone  broadside 
to  the  wind,  and  instantly  filled  from  the  low  cabin  windows  ; 
but  the  wind  then  ceased,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  commenced, 
and  we  were  saved. 

Whilst  holding  on  to  the  anchor,  and  just  for  one  moment, 
I  caught  a  sight  of  the  funnel  of  the  ill-fated  Tiyris  disappear- 
ing under  water,  about  a  mile  below  us,  and  the  dense  cloud  of 
drifting  sand  again  closed  over  the  scene.  So  dense,  indeed, 
was  this  cloud,  that  sometimes  we  could  scarcely  distinguish 
our  own  vessel,  only  a  few  yards  distant,  as  we  were  lying  upon 
the  ground,  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  dragging. 
Our  clothes,  faces,  &c.  had  a  cake  of  sand  plastered  upon 
them  quite  the  thickness  of  a  wafer.  All  now  being  safe  with 
the  Euphrates,  my  anxiety  became  great  to  afford  relief  to  the 
poor  fellows  who  might  have  survived  the  foundering  of  the 
Tigris.  Accordingly,  Ainsworth  started  on  foot,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  in  a  boat,  and,  whilst  doing  so,  noticed 
a  confused  knot  of  persons,  some  three  hundred  yards  inland, 
evidently  a  portion  of  the  Tigris  crew.  Upon  landing  near  the 
spot,  I  was  overjoyed  at  discovering  that  our  noble  chief, 
Colonel  Chesney,  was  amongst  this  small  party  of  about  six 
persons,  who  had  been  literally  blown,  with  the  water  of  the 
river,  at  least  three  hundred  yards  inland.  Chesney  appeared 
rather  stronger  than'the  others,  and,  I  believe,  was  trying  to 
help  some  of  them  to  stand,  but  he  was  clearly  in  a  most 
pitiable  plight,  and  utterly  crest-fallen,  almost  unconscious  as 
to  what  was  going  on  around  him.  Still,  it  was  singular  to 
notice  how,  even  when  in  this  state,  his  mind  was  evidently 
occupied  in  trying  to  help  others  rather  than  himself.  I 
approached  without  any  recognition,  and  now  a  conversation 
took  place,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  exact 
words  (so  far  as  I  can  remember  them  with  strict  correctness), 
as  it  shows  the  indomitable  spirit  which  this  man  possesses : — 

Charlewood. — "  Oh  !  Colonel  Chesney,  I  am  so  delighted  to 
find  you  saved  !  Let  me  help  you  to  the  boat." 

Chesney  (in  a  very  down-cast  tone). — "  Is  that  you,  Charle- 
wood ?  Well,  I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  you  saved,  too  !  I  hope 
you  are  not  hurt  ?  " 

Charlewood. — "  Oh  no,  Sir ;  I  am  all  right,  I  am  thankful  to 
say." 

Chesney. — "Are  you  the  only  one  saved  from  the  Eu- 
phrates ?" 
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Charlewood. — "I  do  not  quite  understand  you ;  we  are  all  safe 
and  sound." 

Chesney. — "  What  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Euphrates 
has  not  gone  down  ?  " 

Charlewood  (pointing  to  the  Euphrates'  funnel,  showing  over 
the  bank). — "  Look  there,  Sir,  there  she  is,  lying  alongside 
the  bank." 

The  effect  of  this  news  was  like  an  electric  shock  upon 
the  Colonel ;  he  started  in  amazement,  his  face  brightened, 
and,  with  a  lip  quivering  with  pleasure  and  excitement,  he 
simply  said,  "  We  will  get  the  Tigris  up  again." 

But  the  Tigris  was  built  of  iron,  and,  once  at  the  bottom, 
in  six  fathoms  of  water,  we  had  not  the  appliances  to  lift  her 
again.  Ainsworth  now  joined  our  party,  which  I  left  in  his. 
charge,  and  proceeded  down  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  picking 
up  some  more  of  the  wrecked  crew  ;  but  this  little  band  proved 
to  be  the  sole  survivors.  Some  twenty-two  fine  fellows  were 
drowned. 

The  following  letter  from  Chesney  to  his  sister 
gives  his  version  of  the  event,  and  also  shows  how 
resolutely  determined  he  was  to  carry  out  the  enter- 
prise to  its  termination. 

Euphrates  steamer,  Anna,  May  25th,  1886. 
We  were  steaming  down  this  river  with  every  success 
that  could  be  desired  when  it  pleased  God  to  sweep  away  the 
Tigris  in  the  short  space  of  about  eight  minutes,  with  twenty 
valuable  lives. 

We  saw  the  threatening  storm  at  a  moment  when  the  bosom 
of  this  great  river  was  all  peace,  and  Lynch  proposed  we  should 
make  fast  to  the  bank ;  a  signal  was  therefore  made  to  the 
Euphrates  to  do  the  same.  But  the  march  of  heaven's  artillery 
was  so  rapid  that  our  vessel  was  caught  by  the  hurricane  and 
refused  to  answer  the  helm  by  coming  round.  We  chose 
another  part  of  the  bank  lower  down,  or  rather  the  wind  partly 
did  so  for  us,  and  all  was  ready  to  make  fast,  when  she  came 
against  it  with  some  violence,  so  as  to  rebound  a  little,  leaving 
two  men  ashore.  A  lurch  in  the  wind  at  this  instant  drove 
her  further  from  the  bank,  and  the  engines  were  almost  stopped 
by  the  heel  of  the  vessel.  Two  anchors  were  let  go,  hoping 
still  to  get  her  head  to  wind  and  save  us  all ;  but  these  failed, 
and  the  waves,  which  were  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve  feet,  not 
only  drove  the  Tigris  almost  on  her  side — the  larboard — but 
sent  in  so  much  water  at  the  windows  that  she  began  to  sink. 
Her  bow  first  got  a  little  under,  and  the  water  gradually  in- 
creased on  deck,  but  slowly  at  first ;  indeed,  most  of  us  had  been 
below  to  see  if  we  could  stop  up  the  windows,  but  all  was  in 
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vain.  I  think  two  minutes  had  not  elapsed  from  the  entrance 
of  the  first  portion  of  water  until  Lieutenant  Lynch  came  to 
report  that  she  was  sinking.  The  word  was  then  given  for  all 
to  save  themselves  ;  but  seeing  for  an  instant  the  bank,  and 
that  she  was  approaching  it,  we  encouraged  the  men  to  remain 
and  be  steady.  Most  of  them  had  crowded  aft,  where  she  was 
still  dry ;  but  all  at  once  she  went  down,  even  before  those 
who  purposed  it  could  jump  overboard.  Lynch  and  myself 
were  rather  before  the  crowd,  and  were  earned  down  a  little 
way ;  he  dived  out  through  the  starboard  ridge  ropes,  and  I 
through  the  larboard,  striking  away  for  the  shore  without 
seeing  it,  and  scarcely  knowing  the  direction,  though  but  five 
yards  or  so  distant.  On  reaching  the  bank  and  turning  round 
I  found  many  landed  and  landing,  and  had  hoped  that  all 
might  have  been  equally  fortunate  ;  but  God  had  ordered  it 
otherwise  ;  and  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  this  storm  (which  in 
its  violence  may  have  lasted  eight  minutes),  the  fragments  of 
the  great  beams  and  pieces  of  the  deck,  side,  &c.  were  on  shore 
almost  as  soon  as  anyone,  so  speedily  was  this  promising  vessel 
destroyed. 

Neither  vessel  could  see  the  other,  at  the  short  distance  of 
four  hundred  yards,  but  on  looking  round  I  found  the  Euphrates 
safe.  She  had  answered  her  helm,  and  the  skilful  seamen, 
Lieut.  Cleavelaud  and  Mr.  Charlewood,  got  two  anchors  fast  in 
the  bank,  and  these,  with  the  assistance  of  the  engine  working 
at  full  power,  enabled  the  vessel  to  maintain  her  position  until 
the  storm  was  over,  and  with  God's  blessing  she  is  yet  destined 
to  accomplish  all  that  was  in  progress.  I  believe  the  Tigris 
is  too  deep  to  allow  me  to  hope  she  can  be  raised,  but  I  pro- 
pose leaving  some  to  try,  whilst  we  descend  and  come  up  with 
the  mail,  and  let  me  hope  that  your  prayers  and  those  of  others 
will  follow  us. 

This  river  is  hi  all  respects  so  favourable  that  it  must  be  navi- 
gated, unless  it  be  God's  will  that  it  shall  take  place  later  ;  and 
I  augur  favourably  from  the  blessing  on  the  Euphrates,  which 
did  not  suffer  in  the  least.  They  thought  us  all  gone, 
having  seen  the  Tigris  keel  up  after  her  first  descent ;  but  the 
first  person  they  saw  coming  was  myself,  leading  Eden,  for 
my  strength  did  not  fail  for  an  instant.  This  is  the  second 
time  that  I  have  been  carried  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  God  spared  me  each  time,  and  let  His  will  be 
done  in  the  sequel. 

Mr.  Murphy,  with  an  armed  party,  had  proceeded 
along  the  bank  when  Chesney  started  by  boat,  for  it 
was  necessary  not  merely  to  find  and  help  survivors, 
but  also  to  protect  any  property  that  might  be 
washed  on  shore ;  and  the  Heifers,  too,  soon  joined 
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the  sufferers,  who  were  assisted  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  our  reception,  says  Chesney,  was  one 
of  thankful  joy,  tempered,  however,  by  deep  anxiety 
for  their  comrades,  some  of  whom  it  was  still  hoped 
might  have  landed  lower  down.  But  all  search 
proved  unavailing.  Only  fifteen  of  all  who  had  been 
on  board  were  living,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
luckless  vessel.  The  blow  fell  heaviest  upon  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch,  not  only  as  the  commander  of  the 
unfortunate  vessel,  but  more  especially  because  his 
brother  was  among  those  who  were  lost.  Both 
Lynch  and  Eden  suffered  severely  from  their 
immersion,  but  Chesney's  unconquerable  energy 
asserted  itself  at  once,  and  he  almost  immediately 
headed  one  of  the  search  parties  that  went  out  on 
their  melancholy  quest.  Many  days  afterwards 
several  of  the  bodies  floated  and  were  recovered  as 
the  expedition  passed  down  the  river,  and  were 
buried  on  the  banks,  a  melancholy  office  for  the 
survivors,  and  one  that  served  to  deepen  the  gloom 
that  necessarily  hung  over  them  for  some  time.  The 
Arabs  behaved  extremely  well  on  this  occasion,  for 
they  spontaneously  restored  every  article  that  was 
washed  on  shore.  Thunderstorms  with  heavy  rain 
seem  to  have  been  of  daily  occurrence  at  this  time, 
but  the  Arabs  declared  the  hurricane  of  the  21st  to 
have  been  quite  unprecedented. 

Before  proceeding  further  Chesney  thought  it 
right,  in  view  of  the  event  which  had  happened,  to 
communicate  to  his  officers  the  orders  of  the  Home 
Government,  and  take  their  opinion  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  All  were  unanimous  in  considering 
that  the  loss  of  the  poor  Tigris  could  no  more  be 
held  to  militate  against  the  navigability  of  the  great 
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river  than  would  the  foundering  of  a  vessel  in  the 
Irish  Channel  against  steam  communication  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  they  therefore  desired  to 
continue  the  expedition,  and  even  volunteered  to 
serve  for  the  future  without  pay. 

Thus  supported,  Chesney  felt  that  his  course  was 
clear,  but,  with  a  view  to  that  economy  which  had 
become  a  paramount  necessity,  seeing  that  he  was 
about  to  provide  for  the  expenses  at  his  own  risk, 
he  thought  it  his  painful  duty  to  send  home,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  unfortunate 
Tigris.  Leaving  Mr.  Hector  behind  to  do  all  that 
he  could  towards  finding  and  recovering  her,  Ches- 
ney and  his  diminished  party  dropped  down  the  river 
on  the  26th  May,  and  passing  El  Kaim  and  several 
rocky  barriers  now  covered  by  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water,  came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  island  of 
Karablah,  covered  with  date,  fig,  pomegranate,  orange, 
and  mulberry-trees,  and  the  pretty  village  of  Rawa 
on  the  left  bank,  surrounded  by  foliage  of  the 
richest  green,  a  refreshing  spectacle  after  the  kind 
of  desert  which  they  had  lately  traversed.  At  Rawa 
an  old  friend  unexpectedly  put  in  an  appearance ; 
none  other  than  Mohammed  Getgood,  Chesney 's 
steersman  during  his  raft  voyage,  whom  he  had 
believed  to  be  dead.  Getgood  joyfully  engaged  to 
pilot  the  vessel,  and  under  his  guidance  the  Eu- 
phrates made  her  way  safely  through  the  rocky  pass 
of  Karablah,  said  to  be  the  most  dangerous  barrier 
in  the  whole  river,  and  in  due  time  reached  Anah, 
from  which  place,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
first  survey  had  been  begun.  From  Anah  de- 
spatches were  sent  to  the  Indian  and  Home  Govern 
ments,  and  here  also  most  of  the  Tigris  party  took 
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their  departure,  under  hearty  cheers  from  their 
late  companions,  the  two  Stauntons  alone  electing 
to  remain  till  the  vessel  should  reach  Felujah. 

After  sending  a  party  to  Baghdad  for  letters,  the 
vessel  dropped  down  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  which 
were  explored  by  all  on  board,  even  the  men  being 
allowed  to  make  excursions,  in  relays,  to  the  Birs 
Nimrud.  Fitzjames  notes  that  when  they  went  to 
cut  wood  on  the  banks,  they  found  willow  trees  for 
the  first  time.  When  the  party  returned  from  Bagh- 
dad they  found  the  steamer  at  Hillah,  where  she 
received  visits  at  separate  times  from  the  Governor 
and  his  wife,  each  accompanied  by  what  Chesney 
calls  "  a  long  and  ragged  tail,"  although  they  them- 
selves were  handsomely  dressed.  A  misunderstand- 
ing, however,  caused  by  one  of  the  pilots,  was  very 
near  producing  serious  consequences  to  the  people 
of  Hillah,  who  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  and 
armed,  to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  vessel. 
Chesney  at  once  called  the  men  to  quarters,  pointed 
the  guns  towards  the  town,  and  made  every  warlike 
demonstration,  passing  more  than  once  up  and  down 
through  the  bridge  of  boats  in  this  manner,  and  so 
intimidated  the  people  that  the  tumult  subsided. 
The  Governor  explained  that  the  disturbance  was  in 
opposition  to  his  orders,  and  that  he  would  have 
been  answerable  to  the  Sultan  for  any  bloodshed. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  fortunately  not  necessary  to 
fire  upon  the  people,  but  lower  down,  at  El  Khudr, 
where  an  attack  was  made  by  the  Arabs,  it  was 
advisable  to  give  them  a  lesson,  and  a  broadside  of 
grape  and  canister  was  discharged,  with  a  Congreve 
rocket  and  some  Cohorn  shells,  which  must  have 
taken  fatal  effect.  The  officers  were,  it  seems,  dis- 
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pleased  that  the  insult  to  our  flag  had  not  been  more 
severely  avenged,  while  Chesney,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  that  his  punishment  had  been,  if  any- 
thing, rather  more  than  sufficient,  especially  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  anger  of  the  people  had  been 
aroused  by  some  of  the  party  unwittingly  cutting 
down  a  grove  of  trees  which  were  esteemed  sacred 
by  the  natives. 

El  Khudr  is  just  below  the  Lamlum  marshes, 
where  the  navigation  was  difficult  for  the  steamer; 
and  here,  as  Admiral  Charlewood  tells  us,  Mrs. 
Heifer  was  very  nearly  kidnapped. 

The  stream  was  little  more  than  the  width  of  the  steamer, 
and,  it  being  nearly  dark,  we  were  obliged  to  secure  the 
vessel  alongside  the  banks  close  to  the  town.  The  Arabs 
were  intent  upon  plundering  us  ;  we  were  therefore  obliged 
to  keep  strict  watch  all  night,  expecting  an  attack  every 
moment.  One  party  kept  watch  on  shore,  alongside  the  vessel, 
and  a  few  walked  the  deck,  whilst  the  remainder  lay  down 
upon  the  deck,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Heifer  amongst  the  latter.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night,  Captain  Estcourt,  who  was  keeping 
watch  outside,  came  on  board  to  report  that  the  Arabs  were 
advancing.  This  alarmed  a  rascally  Arab  who  had  adroitly 
dropped,  or  rather  floated,  down  the  stream  alongside  our 
vessel,  and  had  entered  the  after-cabin  through  one  of  the 
windows,  which  were  close  to  the  water's  edge.  In  the  cabin 
he  set  to  work,  plundering  everything  he  could  get  hold  of, 
amongst  other  things  a  silver  pocket  chronometer,  and  he  also 
tried  to  wrench  off  the  gold  fingers  from  the  other  chronometers. 
Estcourt  coming  on  board  alarmed  him  ;  he  rushed  on  deck, 
seized  Mrs.  Heifer,  or  the  cloak  she  was  lying  in,  and  dragged 
her  to  the  stern,  Dr.  Heifer  holding  on  by  her  legs,  and  another 
man  holding  Dr.  Heifer  by  his  legs.  The  Arab  must  have 
been  a  .strong  fellow,  for  he  dragged  all  three  to  the  stern 
and  then  leaped  over,  still  holding  and  dragging  poor  Mrs. 
Heifer.  At  last  Estcourt  came  to  the  rescue,  ran  to  the 
stern,  and  fired  his  pistol  at  the  man,  who  at  once  let  go 
his  hold,  and  dropped  silently  into  the  water.  We  did  not 
discover  whether  he  was  wounded.  Of  course,  when  the 
affair  was  all  over,  Dr.  Heifer  gave  it  out  that  the  Arab 
wanted  to  steal  his  wife's  cloak,  and  it  was  tacitly  agreed 
that  such  was  the  fact ;  but  some  of  us  wicked  youngsters 
came  to  the  conclusion  amongst  ourselves  that  it  was  Mrs, 
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Heifer  herself,  and  not  her  cloak,  that  the  Arab  was   trying 
to  walk  off  with. 

Below  Sheikh-es-Shuyukh  inundations  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  the  men,  on  seeing  the 
vast  sheet  of  water,  supposed  they  had  already  arrived 
at  the  Persian  Gulf.  u  It  seemed,"  says  Chesney, 
"as  if  it  were  the  country  of  pelicans,  and  quite 
unsuited  to  man."  Under  these  circumstances  no 
more  wood  was  attainable,  and  it  was  only  by  break- 
ing up  old  barrels  and  anything  else  they  could 
spare  that  they  contrived  to  get  sufficient  fuel  to 
take  the  vessel  to  Basrah. 

At  the  end  of  her  difficult  descent  of  the  river,  the 
Euphrates  stood  in  need  of  much  refitting  before  she 
could  hope  to  ascend  it  with  the  mails,  and  Chesney's 
disappointment  was  great  when  he  found  the  means 
for  effecting  this  operation  entirely  wanting  at  Basrah. 
He  finally  decided  to  leave  Estcourt  and  Murphy  at 
the  latter  place  to  ascertain  its  exact  astronomical 
position  as  well  as  the  magnetic  dip,  and  to  cross 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  other  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  do  the  refitting  at  Bushire.  The  naval 
officers  entered  a  strong  protest,  representing  to 
their  commander  a  fact  he  was  as  well  aware  of 
as  they,  that  a  vessel  built  solely  for  river  navi- 
gation was  utterly  unfit  to  contend  with  swelling 
seas,  and  stating  that  the  proceeding  would  be  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  But  Chesney,  always  ready  to 
ignore  danger  when  an  important  object  was  to  be 
gained,  and  believing  that  by  making  it  as  much  as 
possible  a  coasting  voyage  safety  would  be  ensured, 
overruled  all  objections.  The  dead  lights  were  put 
in,  and  the  windows,  which  were  within  a  foot  of  the 
water,  secured  by  extra  planking,  the  guns  stowed 
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away  below,  and  the  Euphrates  steamed  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  with  two  pilots  on 
board  who  were  supposed  to  know  every  part  of  the 
coast. 

All  went  well  [says  Charlewood]  until  we  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  land,  and  then  it  was  all  guess-work  how  we  were  to  steer, 
the  compasses  being  useless,  not  having  been  corrected  for  the 
attraction  of  the  iron  hull.  At  last,  whilst  walking  the  deck, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  water  was  looking  very  thick,  and 
the  sea  breaking  rather  ominously.  I  put  the  lead  over  the 
side,  and,  to  my  amazement,  found  we  were  in  six  feet  water, 
the  vessel  drawing  about  four  and  a  half  feet.  The 
helm  was  instantly  put  down,  and  now,  as  we  turned  towards 
the  sea,  a  wave  burst  in  the  planking  of  one  of  the  foremost 
windows,  and  the  water  rushed  in  in  a  deluge.  The  men  went 
down  below,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  forcing  hammocks  into 
the  aperture,  and  so  stopping  the  rush  of  water.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  damage  was  repaired,  and  we  succeeded  in 
getting  into  deep  water.  We  passed  a  most  anxious  and  un- 
comfortable night,  steering  as  well  as  we  could  by  the  stars. 
The  stoke-hole  was  so  intensely  hot  the  men  could  not  be 
induced  to  remain  in  it.  I,  with  others,  had  occasionally  to  go 
down  and  put  coals  on  the  fires.  It  was  no  small  relief  when, 
at  daylight,  the  island  of  Karak,  off  Bushire,  was  discovered, 
and  we  were  able  to  direct  our  course  for  the  harbour.  The 
Indian  men-of-war  lying  there  could  not  make  out  who  we 
were,  but  at  last,  on  being  informed,  they  manned  their  yards 
and  gave  us  three  hearty  cheers.  Our  poor  vessel  was  in  a  sad 
plight ;  the  decks  opened  out  and  let  the  water  pour  down  into 
the  cabins,  the  iron  of  the  sides  had  also  begun  to  crack  abaft 
the  paddle-boxes.  It  certainly  was  a  most  perilous  voyage. 

The  return  voyage  had  still  to  be  considered  ; 
perhaps  the  better  course  would  have  been  to 
have  dismissed  the  expedition  at  this  point,  and 
transferred  the  gallant  little  vessel,  when  renovated, 
to  the  Indusr  her  ultimate  destination.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  man  we  write  of  had  strong 
views  about  the  opening  of  the  Euphrates  route  to 
India ;  he  was  always  thinking  of  the  increase  to  our 
own  commerce,  the  outlet  for  our  exports,  and  the 
benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  the  peoples  of  Asia  by 
letting  in  upon  them  not  merely  the  light  of  civiliza- 
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tion,  but  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  This,  he 
thought,  was  the  work  that  England  was  bound  to 
undertake,  and  he  felt  that  the  expedition  must 
not  fail;  and  no  obstacle  should  be  left  unsur- 
mounted.  In  vain  did  officers  and  men  refuse  to 
cross  the  Gulf  a  second  time  in  the  Euphrates,  in 
vain  did  the  former  protest  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  vessel,  even  were  she  safely  arrived 
at  the  other  side,  to  make,  her  way  through  the  Lam- 
lum  marshes  and  deliver  the  mails  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  :  Chesney  merely  answered  that  he 
would  oblige  no  one  to  accompany  him  who  was  un- 
willing to  do  so,  but  that  he  himself  must  and  would 
carry  out  the  undertaking.  Eventually  he  com- 
pounded matters  with  the  officers  by  getting  the 
Elphinstone  to  tow  them  across,  Mr.  Fitzjames  and 
all  spare  hands  being  sent  on  board  the  cruiser,  and 
the  Euphrates  being  strengthened  by  chains  passed 
under  her. 

Before  the  return  voyage  was  made,  however,  two 
weary  months  were  passed  at  Bu shire,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  kindness  of  Captain  Hennell,  who 
rendered  every  assistance  in  his  power,  it  was  very 
difficult,  even  at  that  place,  to  get  the  refitting  done 
rapidly  and  efficiently,  and  Chesney  passed  through 
a  series  of  annoyances  which  would  have  deterred 
most  men,  especially  as  he  was  still  subject  to  con- 
stant attacks  of  fever  and  ague. 

One  of  those  vessels  called  baghalas,  of  some  three 
hundred  tons,  with  a  long  bow,  a  high  stern,  and 
built  of  teak,  was  procured  for  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pedition as  a  hulk,  and,  the  Euphrates  being  hauled 
alongside,  her  contents  were  cleared  into  The 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  to  which  also  the  officers  trans- 
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ferred  themselves  and  their  belongings,  and  the 
work  of  repairing  was  at  once  commenced.  But 
Chesney  seems  to  have  been  much  disappointed  in 
finding  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  officers  no  enthu- 
siasm for  the  continuance  of  the  expedition.  Lieu- 
tenant Cleaveland  even  went  so  far  at  one  time  as  to 
tell  his  commander  that  he  had  a  hint  from  the 
Admiralty  to  get  clear  of  the  business  as  soon  as 
might  be,  as  his  extra  time  would  not  be  allowed  ; 
and  though  he  afterwards  expressed  not  merely  a 
desire  to  remain,  but  even  his  willingness  bo  be  sent, 
if  necessary,  through  the  desert  with  the  mails,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Chesney  at  one  moment  felt  him- 
self so  little  supported  that  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  advisability  of  abandoning  the  undertaking,  but 
in  the  absence  of  instructions  from  Lord  Ponsonby 
he  did  not  see  his  way  to  take  such  a  course.  Even 
after  the  re-crossing  of  the  Gulf  had  been  arranged, 
a  large  number  of  men  insisted  on  being  permitted 
to  return  home,  being  afraid,  it  was  said,  of  finding 
themselves  attacked  by  Arabs  while  stuck  fast  in 
the  Lamlum  marshes ;  and  though  Chesney  made  it 
known  that  he  could  give  no  one,  whether  officer  or 
man,  leave  to  quit  without  the  sanction  of  the  King, 
he  was  obliged  to  discharge  them,  paying  up  wages, 
and  stating  in  the  document  given  to  each  that  they 
had  broken  contract. 

It  was  a  little  relief  to  him,  however,  to  find  the 
crew  of  the  Amherst,  when  the  offer  was  made  to 
them  through  their  captain  to  join  the  expedition, 
volunteering  to  a  man  for  the  service,  hoping,  as  they 
said,  to  see  some  fighting.  Five  of  the  men  were 
chosen,  and  a  few  more  obtained  from  other  vessels  ; 
but  it  was  at  this  time  that  Chesney's  desponding 

22  * 
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letters  drew  from  Major  Estcourt  the  following  reply, 
which  is  extracted  from  one  of  his  letters  from 
Basrah,  where  he  and  his  companions  were  suffering 
severely  from  ague : — 

I  am  glad  that  volunteers  are  forthcoming  for  the  upward 
voyage.  They  should  render  the  expedition  as  effective  as 
ever,  excepting  the  loss  of  experience  which  those  who  leave  us 
had  gained.  But  I  cannot  feel  disposed  to  judge  hardly  of 
them.  If  curiosity  had  any  part  in  inducing  them  to  join  us, 
that  has  been  gratified ;  nor  is  there  anything  tempting  to  the 
taste  of  a  sailor  in  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates.  But  most 
of  all,  I  suspect,  the  hard  work  under  severe  heat  was  that 
which  frightened  them. 

But  besides  the  secession  of  the  seamen,  from  your  letters  I 
should  infer  some  other  cause  for  your  feeling  less  satisfied 
than  formerly.  What  this  may  be  I  cannot  understand ;  but 
when  you  left  Basrah  I  think  you  could  have  had  no  reason  to 
be  disappointed  in  your  officers.  I  never  saw  exertion  spared. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  your  anxiety  and  impatience  to  get 
forward  left  them,  though  striving,  in  the  lurch  ;  but  when 
such  was  the  case  it  created  no  small  pain  to  them  to  find 
themselves  unable  to  keep  up. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  a  word  which  to  my 
commanding  officer  could  not  be  justified,  but  twice  you  have 
written  in  terms  which  have  led  to  these  reflections  ;  otherwise 
I  should  have  kept  silence.  If  in  thus  hazarding  my  opinion  I 
should  induce  such  a  reconsideration  of  anything  that  may 
have  passed  as  to  restore  confidence  to  your  mind,  I  should  not 
regret  having  overstepped  the  strict  bounds  which  rank  and 
position  require. 

Chesney  made  the  mistake,  not  infrequent  with 
men  of  great  physical  and  mental  power,  of  expecting 
from  others  as  much  as  he  himself  could  do,  and 
gauging  their  feelings  by  his  own.  He  did  not  con- 
sider himself  in  any  degree  exceptional,  and  had  not 
therefore  perceived  that  his  mode  of  reasoning  was 
practically  unjust.  Had  he  done  so  his  kindness  of 
heart,  which  was  acknowledged  by  all,  would  have 
rendered  him  more  ready  to  make  allowances. 

In  one  of  these  Basrah  letters  Major  Estcourt 
writes :  "  Of  ourselves  I  need  say  little.  We  are  here. 
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Murphy  observes  the  transit  of  the  sun,  though  each 
day  he  and  Greenhill  are  as  much  behind,  and  as 
near  missing  it,  as  if  it  had  not  been  the  daily  opera- 
tion for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  as  if  the  world  itself 
was  to  be  moved  before  the  operation  could  be 
made."  Poor  Murphy  was  at  that  time  in  what  was 
for  him  tolerable  health.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
attacked  by  an  obscure  kind  of  fever,  and  was  nursed 
by  Estcourt  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  tender- 
ness till  he  died.  His  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
Chesney,  and  added  much  to  the  gloom  of  the  trying 
months  at  Bushire. 

While  the  refitting  and  provisioning  were  slowly 
progressing,  Chesney  sailed  in  the  Residency  cutter 
Syene,  with  Cleaveland,  Charlewood,  and  Ainsworth 
for  Grane,  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  order  to  send 
despatches  thence  to  Aleppo,  by  an  expeditious  route 
which  he  thought  might  be  made  use  of  temporarily, 
pending  the  opening  of  the  Euphrates  line,  and 
hoping  also  to  demonstrate  to  the  two  naval  officers 
that  the  Gulf  might  be  crossed  very  easily  were  the 
right  moment  chosen.  With  a  head  wind  the  whole 
way,  however,  the  passage  occupied  five  days,  and 
the  same  time  was  spent  in  returning,  as  they  were 
becalmed  several  times.  The  messengers  were  to 
reach  Aleppo  in  fourteen  days,  travelling  on  drome- 
daries, and  to  return  with  the  mails  in  the  same 
time,  which  was  a  decided  gain ;  and  Chesney  also 
found  that  Grane  would  be  a  much  better  port  for 
the  line  of  communication  with  India  than  Basrah, 
as  it  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  fine  open 
bay  with  so  good  an  anchorage  that  a  whole  fleet 
of  line-of-battle  ships  might  conveniently  lie  there. 
It  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  which 
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would  naturally  increase.  After  his  return  he  accom- 
panied Captain  Hennell  and  Mackenzie,  the  doctor 
in  charge  of  the  Residency,  to  the  country  cottage 
of  the  former,  "a  palm-tree  hut  in  the  plain,  less 
than  half-way  to  the  mountains,"  and  there  he  spent 
a  quiet  fortnight,  sleeping  in  a  tent,  and  occupying 
himself  in  the  day-time,  when  not  making  little 
excursions,  in  drawing  maps  and  other  work  con- 
nected with  the  survey,  and  with  the  preparations 
for  departure.  The  change  of  air  and  respite  from 
worries  seems  to  have  been  of  service  to  him. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  had  previously  made  an  expedition 
to  Persepolis.  On  his  return  he  busied  himself  in 
preparing  specimens  of  animals  and  birds  to  be  sent 
to  England,  and  Chesney  sent  him  several  that  fell 
to  his  gun  while  on  his  country  visit. 

Although  seamen  had  been  obained,  efficient  per- 
sons in  \the  engine-room  were  much  wanted.  Not 
only  were  the  chief  engineer  and  his  assistant  on  the 
sick  list  (the  former  died  not  long  afterwards  of  liver 
complaint),  but  the  stokers  had  struck.  Chesney 
had  tried  to  obtain  the  loan  of  some  slaves  from 
Grane  to  do  this  latter  business,  but  their  owners 
were  afraid  to  let  him  have  t  aem  for  fear  they  should 
run  away.  Eventually,  however,  it  was  decided  to 
trust  the  engines  to  Corporal  Black,  a  sapper  who 
had  learned  something  of  their  management ;  and 
helpers,  though  hardly  satisfactory  ones,  were  at  last 
found  for  him. 

The  day  came  at  length  when,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Elphinstone,  the  Euphrates  was  to  make  her  way 
back  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Colonel,  of  course, 
on  board  of  her,  with  Lieutenant  Cleaveland.  She 
rolled  tremendously,  and  dragged  on  the  hawser, 
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and  the  operations  of  tacking  and  wearing  were  each 
time  attended  with  no  little  danger ;  more  than  once 
it  was  thought  that  the  cruiser  was  about  to  fall 
upon  her,  and  indeed  one  collision  actually  occurred, 
though  fortunately  with  merely  slight  injury  to  the 
paddle-boxes.  The  tow-rope  was  then  cut  off,  and 
next  day  positions  were  reversed,  and  the  steamer, 
having  taken  all  hands  on  board  again,  took  the 
Elphinstone  in  tow,  and  tugged  her  for  some  time 
till  the  breeze  freshened,  when  the  rope  was  cast  off 
and  the  Euphrates  .ran  up  in  fine  style  against  a 
rather  strong  wind  and  swell  into  Mohammerah,  and 
anchored  in  the  Karun  in  mid-channel  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

No  mail  having  arrived  either  from  Grane  or  else- 
where, Chesney  determined  to  employ  the  waiting  time 
in  ascertaining  the  capabilities  of  the  rivers  Karun  and 
Bah-a-Mishir,  both  of  which  examinations  had  been 
always  contemplated ;  but  having  heard  from  Major 
Estcourt  of  the  very  serious  illness  of  Corporal 
G-reenhill,  he  first  steamed  up  to  the  Residency  at 
Marghil  where  he  then  was,  and  took  him,  as  well  as 
Major  Estcourt  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  who  had  been 
attending  the  patient,  on  board.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
acted  in  the  combined  character  of  surgeon  and 
geologist  to  the  expedition,  and  was  also  a  great 
student  of  natural  history.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  too  much  of  this  thoroughly  loyal  and  staunch 
supporter,  who  did  much  for  his  commander,  even 
in  matters  that  lay  outside  his  own  varied  depart- 
ments. 

The  Karun,  at  and  above  Mohammerah,  had 
already  been  surveyed  by  Major  Estcourt;  there 
remained,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  a 
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rapid  ascent  of  the  river  as  far  as  practicable,  and  as 
the  trip  to  the  Residency  had  shown  the  steamer  to 
be  in  first-rate  condition,  they  all  started  in  high 
spirits,  and  found  a  fine  river  with  a  depth  of  three 
fathoms  and  a  half  at  the  low  season,  and  an  average 
width  of  from  180  to  190  yards,  constantly  navigated 
by  large  lateen-sailed  boats  that  ran  up  to  Shuster. 
The  pilot  told  them  that  the  Karun  begins  to  rise 
about  the  month  of  November,  and  is  at  its  highest 
by  January,  at  that  time  overflowing  its  banks — 
a  rise  of  twenty  feet — and  continues  high  for  about 
six  months,  when  it  can  be  navigated  by  large 
vessels.  The  country  boats  then  go  beyond  Ahwaz, 
but  without  cargo,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
current.  Small  steamers,  says  Chesney,  could  always 
pass  up  the  river  until  opposite  Shuster. 

After  returning  to  their  former  anchorage  at 
Mohammerah,  they  steamed  down  a  portion  of  the 
Bah-a-Mishir,  a  fine  river,  up  which  baghalas  make 
their  way  from  Grane  and  Bushire.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  make  any  lengthened  examination  of  it, 
particularly  as  Chesney  had  decided  to  run  up  the 
Tigris  with  the  first  mail  that  should  arrive  from 
Bombay,  and  then  to  hasten  down  again  to  receive 
the  next — expected  by  the  Hugh  Lindsay  in  about 
a  fortnight — and  convey  it  by  the  Euphrates.  He 
therefore  ordered  depots  of  coal  to  be  placed  at 
different  points  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  East  India  Company's  schooner 
Shannon  steamed  up  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  having  on 
board  M.  Fontanier  the  French  Consul,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  Murphy  during  his  last  illness, 
and  who  was  glad  of  a  change  of  air.  At  Kurnah 
they  turned  into  the  Tigris,  which  is  at  this  point 
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narrow,  with  a  strong  current,  and  numerous  wind- 
ings, with  occasional  shallows ;  and  as  the  Euphrates 
was  "  a  large  vessel  not  ready  to  answer  her  helm,'' 
they  often  had  to  stop  for  a  moment,  and  not  un- 
frequently  to  back.  The  ascent  having  been  made 
sooner  than  was  expected,  the  coal  depots  had  not 
been  formed,  and  the  Euphrates  had  to  depend  upon 
supplies  of  green  wood,  with  which  at  times  her  deck 
was  encumbered,  and  which  was  not  capable  of  giving 
anything  like  the  required  steam  power.  Sometimes 
they  came  upon  a  belt  of  jungle  a  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  when,  during  the  "  wooding,"  the  sportsmen 
gladly  turned  out  after  francolins,  of  which  they  shot 
great  numbers.  Other  birds  were  also  numerous, 
egrets  sitting  in  flocks  on  the  trees,  and  partridges 
which  Fitzjames  describes  as  performing  a  very 
singular  evolution.  "  We  saw,"  he  says,  "  myriads 
of  these  birds  flying  in  a  circle,  round  a  spot  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  taking  it  in  turn  to  stop  and 
drink ;  after  having  drunk  they  went  to  the  outside 
of  the  circle,  flying  round  it  while  the  others  took 
their  turn." 

Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  a  letter  to  the  writers,  records 
his  vivid  memory  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  enforced 
halt  on  the  river.  Chesney  would  seem  to  have 
turned  philosopher,  and  made  the  best  of  things, 
although  we  know  he  was  inwardly  consumed  with 
the  burning  desire  of  getting  on. 

Some  of  the  pleaaantest  evenings  [says  Mr.  Ainsworth]  of  rny 
life  were  spent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris.  Our  fuel  being 
exhausted,  we  had  to  bring-to  every  afternoon,  in  time  to  cut 
wood  for  the  next  day's  supply.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  I 
used  to  wander  in  the  woods  in  search  of  fraucolin  and  other 
game.  Colonel  Chesney  would,  when  time  permitted  him, 
accompany  me  on  these  strolls.  The  jungle  was  low  and  dense 
—in  fact,  almost  impracticable  at  places — along  the  banks,  but 
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getting  beyond  this,  it  opened  more,  being  at  times  a  mere 
cover  of  tamarisk  and  liquorice  plant,  till  the  shrubs  were 
succeeded  by  trees,  with  grassy  glades  intervening,  and  beyond, 
at  distances  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  one  or  two  miles,  was 
the  open  desert.  Here,  on  the  verge  of  the  forest,  we  would 
wander  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  sit  down  on  a  grassy  knoll, 
conversing  till  the  failing  light,  and  the  issuing  forth  from  their 
coverts  of  almost  innumerable  wild  animals — jackals  and 
hyasnas — in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  warned  us  it  was  time  to 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  ship.  Keminiscences  of  these  delightful 
evenings  will  remain  with  me  as  long  as  the  memory  of  the 
great  and  good  man  with  whom  they  were  spent  abides  with 
me. 

The  Arabs  whom  they  encountered  on  their  rambles 
entertained  curious  views  about  the  new-comers. 

Some  of  the  natives  [writes  Chesney]  had  been  in  the 
mountains,  where  our  vessel  was  quite  the  subject,  on  account 
of  her  moving  without  sails  or  oars,  and  roaring  like  an 
elephant.  They  would  give  anything  to  see  the  steamer,  and 
were  struck  with  the  English  as  handsome  men,  adding  the 
query  what  must  their  wives  and  sisters  be  ?  They  said  we 
were  also  good,  for  that  we  paid  for  everything,  and  finally 
if  our  wives  and  sisters  were  here  they  would  come  and  worship 
them  like  Ali  and  Husein.  The  wheels  (paddles)  could  not 
be  moved  by  human  power,  for  that  each  sent  back  one  half  of 
the  river  behind  it. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris  were  at  this  time  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
but  they  are  always  covered  at  the  rise.  A  few  tent 
villages  were  here  and  there  seen,  but  the  country  was 
sparsely  inhabited.  The  roaring  of  lions  was  heard 
frequently,  though  none  were  actually  seen;  but  a 
great  fear  of  them  seemed  to  be  entertained  by  the 
people.  Sandy  desert  often  alternated  with  jungle, 
and  then  wood  could  not  be  obtained  unless  it  could 
be  purchased  from  a  wood  boat,  as  sometimes 
happened.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  they  were 
so  far  reduced  as  to  have  only  an  hour's  fuel  on 
board,  they  were  delighted  to  perceive  a  large  craft 
from  Baghdad,  which  had  just  been  loaded,  and, 
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having  anchored  alongside  her,  commenced  taking  in 
a  supply.  She  was  90  feet  long,  and  20  feet  6 
inches  broad,  and  drew  when  loaded  9-J  feet.  Her 
depth  of  hold  was  7  feet,  and  the  height  of  her  mast 
equalled  her  length.  These  boats  take  about  three 
weeks  to  cut  enough  wood,  paying  a  tax  for  it  to  the 
Sheikh  of  the  place.  The  pieces  were  small,  but 
skilfully  stowed. 

While  the  steamer  was  making  a  round,  and 
coining  back  almost  to  the  place  from  which  she 
started,  along  a  horse-shoe  curve,  Chesney  and  a 
party  landed  to  inspect  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  and 
the  mounds  of  Seleucia,  at  which  spot  they  re- 
embarked,  making  sure  of  being  at  Baghdad  by  the 
afternoon.  At  that  time,  however,  the  steamer  had 
grounded  on  a  shoal,  and  all  attempts  to  release  her 
proved  unavailing;  so  Chesney,  with  Bstcourt,  Fitz- 
james,  and  the  dragoman,  walked  to  the  city,  and 
arrived  after  sunset,  when  the  gates  were  closed. 
They  contrived,  however,  to  hail  someone  who  took 
a  message  in,  and,  a  boat  being  sent  after  considerable 
delay,  they  arrived  at  the  hospitable  Residency,  where 
a  good  supper  and,  what  they  prized  much  more,  a 
mail  from  England,  were  awaiting  them.  Chesney's 
letters  included  one  from  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
dated  June  1st,  approving  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  giving  permission  to  continue  the  expe- 
dition until  the  end  of  January  1837,  with  the 
announcement  that  additional  funds  were  also  forth- 
coming, which  placed  matters  again  on  a  comfortable 
footing.  The  loss  of  the  Tigris  was,  of  course,  not 
known  in  England  when  this  letter  was  written,  and 
it  was  not  till  nearly  a  month  later  that  Chesney  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  another  official  despatch 
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from  the  Board  of  Control,  dated  July  29th,  in  which 
the  King's  message  of  condolence  was  conveyed  to 
him,  as  well  as  His  Majesty's  full  approval,  and  that 
of  the  Government,  of  all  that  had  been  done,  with  a 
promise  of  ample  support  for  the  future.  With  this 
latter  despatch  came  also  the  following  warm  letter 
from  Sir  Stratford  Canning : — 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  London,  July  80th,  1836. 

Writing  to  you  at  this  moment,  I  must  offer  condolence 
and  congratulation  in  the  same  breath.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  allude  to  the  unfortunate  Tigris.  What  a  loss  !  and  what 
an  escape  !  I  have  just  read  your  official  report  of  the  awful 
accident ;  and  if  I  was  moved  to  tears  by  your  affecting  state- 
ment, I  felt  proud,  as  an  Englishman,  of  the  noble  qualities  dis- 
played by  you  and  your  gallant  companions.  Severe  as  the  loss 
has  been,  I  am  not  without  a  hope  that  the  event  may  ulti- 
mately prove  useful  to  the  expedition.  The  remaining  steamer 
has,  I  trust,  enabled  you  by  this  time  to  complete  your  descent 
to  the  north  of  the  Euphrates.  A  calamity  so  purely  accidental, 
attended  with  circumstances  that  place  in  strong  relief  the 
merit  of  the  whole  party,  will  surely  serve  to  stimulate  public 
attention,  and  consequently  to  strengthen  the  disposition  of  the 
Government  to  give  your  exertions  a  fair  trial,  and  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  a  successful  issue. 

I  have  now  to  thank  you  for  finding  time  to  bestow  a  few  lines 
upon  me  after  your  embarkation  on  the  river.  You  only  did  me 
justice  in  supposing  that  I  should  continue  to  take  a  lively  interest 
in  your  proceedings.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment as  affecting  our  communications  with  India,  the  experi- 
ment itself,  so  nobly  undertaken,  so  ably  conducted,  cannot 
fail  of  doing  honour  to  yourself  and  to  the  country.  It  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  observe  that  you  have  found  the  Arab 
tribes  so  tractable  and  well-disposed.  This  is  the  more  im- 
portant, as  their  hostility  was  a  principal  cause  of  apprehension 
to  those  who  wished  well  to  the  expedition,  but  doubted  its 
means  of  success. 

Exclusive  of  the  main  object,  your  very  exact  method  of 
surveying  the  course  and  coasts  of  the  river  will,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duce some  interesting  -results.  I  long  to  have  your  word  of 
triumph  from  Basrah,  and  to  echo  it  back  to  you  from  Lon- 
don. Here  we  have  no  Euphrates,  but  a  Session  of  Parliament, 
quite  as  long  and  as  tortuous  in  its  course,  as  that  classic  and 
long-neglected  stream.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  use- 
ful occupations  to  intrude  upon  them  with  any  account  of  our 
more  doubtful  proceedings.  Parties  remain  nearly  in  the  same 
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relative  state  as  when  the  present  Ministers  took  office.  The 
Whigs  and  their  Eadical  friends  persevere  in  those  measures 
which  form  the  links  of  their  connection.  The  Peers  are 
equally  stout  in  maintaining  the  Conservative  views  of  the 
minority  in  our  House.  The  country  is  too  prosperous  to  care 
much  about  the  matter.  But  such  chance  elections  as  have 
taken  place  since  the  last  general  election,  have  been  in  most 
cases  favourable  to  Conservative  candidates.  O'Connell  is  hard 
at  work  to  agitate  Ireland  thoroughly  during  the  approaching 
autumn.  The  issues  of  these  circumstances,  as  of  your  expe- 
dition, are  in  the  hands  of  Providence;  and  though  I  trust 
that  your  success  is  by  this  time  no  longer  problematical,  I  am 
content,  with  respect  to  politics — being  no  prophet — to  wish,  in 
all  humility,  what  time  shall  bring  forth. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

STKATFOED  CANNING. 

The  Euphrates  remained  aground  on  a  shoal  in  the 
Tigris  for  three  days,  but  at  last  was  got  off  and  made 
her  way  up  to  Baghdad,  when  Colonel  Taylor  went  on 
board  and  was  received  with  eleven  guns,  which  were 
returned  by  the  Sepoys  on  the  top  of  the  Residency. 
Then  the  bridge  was  thrown  open,  and,  with  the 
Turkish  ensign  displayed,  the  vessel  moved  up 
almost  to  the  citadel.  "  The  whole  population," 
says  Chesney,  "lined  the  banks,  and  the  sight  was 
truly  grand.  One  old  man  put  his  head  between  his 
hands  and  exclaimed,  '  Has  Grod  only  made  one  such 
creation !  '  We  anchored  opposite  the  Residency 
and  drank  tea  on  the  house-top.  Rockets  and  blue- 
lights  to  please  the  people."  Next  day  visits  to 
the  steamer  began  with  the  sun,  and  continued 
without  interruption.  Fitzjames  says :  "  The  Resi- 
dency is  a  large  building,  with  courts,  a  harim,  &c. 
Ross  (the  doctor)  and  the  dragomans'  houses  near 
it,  all  facing  the  river,  which  in  the  high  season  rises 
up  to  the  lower  windows.  Colonel  Taylor  keeps  a 
capital  table  and  lives  in  a  fine  style  ;  he  has  some 
good  horses,  and  an  ostrich,  a  lion,  and  a  leopard. 
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Mrs.  Taylor  appeared  at  times."  He  goes  on  to  add 
that  she  brought  "  an  immense  swarm  of  ladies  "  to 
see  the  vessel,  who  all  unveiled,  and  some  of  whom 
were  good-looking.  "  The  steamer,"  he  says,  "  is  like 
a  bee -hive,  and  completely  surrounded  with  kufahs 
or  round  basket-boats  full  of  people," 

Admiral  Charlewood  says  that  the  Turkish  ladies 
were  determined  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  made 
application  to  Mrs.  Taylor  to  be  enabled  to  do  so  ; 
but  their  lords  and  masters  were  then  even  more 
averse  than  they  are  now  to  their  wives  seeing  any- 
thing outside  their  own  harim : — 

The  negotiations  were,  however,  brought  to  a  favourable 
conclusion,  and  it  was  arranged  that  at  a  certain  hour  every 
male  should  be  turned  out  of  the  ship,  excepting  the  officers 
and  crew,  who  were  "  to  be  allowed  to  remain."  Accordingly, 
at  the  time  specified,  "  kufahs  "  (i.e.  the  Bagdad  circular  boats, 
made  of  reeds  and  plastered  over  with  bitumen)  pushed  off 
from  the  beach  fronting  the  Eesidency,  laden  with  women 
muffled  up  in  the  Eastern  fashion,  with  only  one  eye  left  clear 
from  their  head  and  face  wrapper.  The  male  visitors  were 
turned  out,  and  now  our  decks  were  covered  with  about  a  hun- 
dred of  these  women,  who  sauntered  about,  scarcely  spoke  a 
word,  and  then  left  the  ship  again,  everyone  of  us  being  dis- 
gusted with  their  nonsensical  fear  that  anyone  should  have  a 
peep  at  their  ugly  faces. 

The  Turkish  women  having  thus  gratified  their  curiosity  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  say  they  had  been  on  board  the  "  Fire- 
Devil,"  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Armenian  and  Christian 
ladies  should  have  their  turn.  Accordingly  a  large  party  was 
arranged,  and  in  due  course  came  on  board.  This  time,  how- 
ever, no  stipulation  was  made  that  visitors  should  be  cleared 
away  for  them.  Upon  their  arrival  on  board,  to  the  number 
of  about  fifty,  Mrs.  Taylor  conducted  them  down  to  the  state 
cabin,  and  here,  after  they  were  all  seated,  she  made  an  oration 
to  them  in  Turkish,  and  then  a  long  consultation  was  held, 
after  which  Mrs.  Taylor  announced  to  us  that  the  ladies  were 
aware  that  it  was  not  the  custotn  for  our  females  in  England  to 
cover  their  faces  before  the  men,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
quite  ready  to  unveil  before  us,  providing  we  sent  all  the  Bag- 
dad people  out  of  the  ship.  Of  course  we  were  delighted  at 
this  chance  ;  the  visitors  were  all  cleared  away  from  the  decks, 
and  down  we  rushed  to  the  state-room,  Mrs.  Taylor  now  gave 
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the  signal  by  removing  her  own  veil,  and  then  all  the  ladies 
followed  her  example.  The  scene  was  most  amusing  ;  there 
were  several  very  pretty  girls  amongst  them,  and  all  were 
giggling  and  laughing  at  the  unusual  scene.  To  us  it  was  indeed 
a  very  great  treat,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Heifer  and 
the  hags  of  Arab  women  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  we 
had  scarcely  seen  a  woman's  face  since  we  landed  in  Syria. 

Refreshments  were  now  brought  out,  .and  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  handing  them  round.  I  should,  perhaps,  mention  that 
this  little  pantomime  of  unveiling  and  taking  luncheon  on 
board  had  been  arranged  before  the  ladies  came  from  the  shore. 
Our  visitors  appeared  to  be  in  a  state.of  great  enjoyment,  and 
we  were  becoming  very  sociable.  They  were  all  evidently 
decked  out  in  their  best  for  the  occasion.  Our  hearts  were 
beginning  to  soften  towards  the  little  beauties,  but  "  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  for  suddenly  the  quarter- 
master of  the  watch  put  his  head  down  the  sky-lights  and 
roared  out :  "  The  Pasha  is  coming  on  board  ! "  This  was 
indeed  a  blow  to  our  pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  now 
the  fast  of  Bamadan,  when  Turks  are  supposed  to  loathe  the 
sight  of  eatables  ;  and  secondly,  this  old  Pasha  of  Bagdad  was 
a  notorious  old  rascal,  and  it  was  not  desirable  that  Armenian 
ladies  should  be  on  board  with  him.  No  time  was  to  be  lost, 
the  poor  ladies  were  at  once  huddled  into  the  side  cabins,  the 
viands  were  stowed  away  in  lockers,  &c.,  and  the  Pasha  came 
on  board  and  remained  for  about  half  an  hour,  examining  the 
vessel  and  her  guns,  one  of  which  he  requested  to  be  fired. 
Unfortunately  it  was  directly  over  the  head  of  the  after-cabin 
where  the  bulk  of  the  ladies  were  stowed  away.  They  were 
quietly  warned  not  to  be  frightened,  but  some  of  them  could 
not  avoid  giving  a  slight  shriek  ;  the '  Pasha,  however,  did  not 
notice  it,  and  hi  due  time  left  the  ship.  This  incident  quite 
spoiled  our  party.  When  the  ladies  were  allowed  to  come  out 
their  pretty  dresses  were  in  sad  disorder  and  their  faces  covered 
with  perspiration.  They  could  not  recover  their  spirits  again, 
and  soon  after  left  the  ship.  Shortly  after  the  Pasha  went 
away  our  sailors  on  deck  had  a  little  diversion,  for  some  of  the 
Turks  who  surrounded  the  ship  in  their  boats  had  discovered 
through  the  side-windows,  or  port-holes,  that  the  ladies  on 
board  were  unveiled,  and  were  constantly  taking  unlawful  peeps 
at  them.  Our  men,  noticing  this,  quietly  got  several  buckets, 
and,  as  the  Turks  were  bending  down  peering  into  the  cabins, 
thoroughly  soused  them  with  dirty  water. 

Much  time  had  been  lost  in  the  ascent,  and, 
coal  being  still  unattainable,  Chesney  decided  to 
send  on  the  mails  from  Baghdad,  and  to  begin  the 
descent  at  once  instead  of  going  farther  up  the  river, 
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as  had  been  intended.  It  was  a  wise  resolve,  for 
when,  after  the  usual  difficulties  in  finding  a  channel, 
and  the  bumpings  and  groundings  and  delays  in  taking 
in  wood,  they  at  last  arrived  at  Kurnah,  they  found 
the  Hugh  Lindsay  at  the  anchorage  before  them,  and 
her  commander  no  little  displeased  at  his  enforced 
detention  of  a  whole  fortnight,  as  well  as  in  deadly 
fear  of  the  Arabs,  for  the  people  had,  by  order  of 
the  Sheikh  of  the  dominant  tribe,  refused  to  supply 
the  vessel  with  provisions.  They  had  also,  it  seems, 
sent  back  the  Euphrates  coal-boats.  Notwithstanding 
this  passing  indignation,  the  Hugh  Lindsay's  captain 
and  officers  proved  thoroughly  kind.  They  spared 
seven  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  and  some  stores,  and 
their  smiths  worked  till  midnight  repairing  the 
anchor ;  the  engineers  also  came  and  overhauled  the 
engines,  and  one  of  them  remained  with  the  expe- 
dition. All  the  officers  dined  on  board  the  friendly 
vessel,  and  having  received  sixteen  boxes  of  letters, 
one  important  parcel,  and  two  passengers  whose 
cumbrous  luggage  was  strongly  objected  to,  the 
Euphrates  weighed  anchor  at  6.30  A.M.  on  the  20th 
October,  and  began  the  ascent  of  her  own  river, 
concerning  which  Chesney  wrote  to  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  trials  in  store  for 
him,  "  Our  task  will  be  a  light  one  compared  to 
what  we  have  just  effected.  No  descent  or  ascent, 
in  future,  can  be  attended  with  the  same  degree  of 
difficulty." 

It  was,  however,  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  carry 
mails  by  a  pioneer  expedition.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  been  contented  with  opening  the 
way,  leaving  the  actual  transport  for  a  future  occa- 
sion, when  proper  arrangements  should  have  been 
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made.  As  it  was,  the  difficulties  experienced,  and 
the  unavoidable  delays,  were  calculated  to  prejudice 
the  Euphrates  route  in  the  public  mind.  Fitzjames 
expresses  in  his  journal  a  very  strong  opinion  on 
this  point.  Whether  Chesney  ever  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  ;  but  in 
this  case  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  eagerness 
to  accomplish  the  impossible  carried  him  too  far. 
He  had  asked  for  a  mail,  however,  and  now  he 
was  on  his  way  to  convey  it  with  all  speed  to 
Bales,  whence  it  could  be  taken  across  country 
via  Aleppo  to  the  steamer  awaiting  it  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Trackers  were  needed  to  drag  the  steamer  through 
the  Lamlum  marshes,  at  the  entrance  to  which  they 
had  now  arrived,  for  it  was  quite  plain  that  her  size 
and  refusal  to  answer  her  helm  in  shallow  water 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  pass  through  the 
many  sharp  turns  of  the  narrow  channel  by  her  own 
unaided  power.  Cleaveland,  indeed,  considered  it 
impossible  to  pass  the  marshes  in  any  way ;  and  even 
Major  Estcourt  tried  to  persuade  the  Colonel  to  give 
in.  But.  as  Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks,  he  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  doctrine  that  nothing  was 
antecedently  impossible,  and  he  resolved  to  go  on 
until  the  impracticability  of  doing  so  should  be 
actually  demonstrated.  In  fact  he  considered  he 
had  no  option.  The  Government  had  desired  that 
he  should  ascend  the  river  if  he  could.  It  must  be 
proved  that  he  could  not,  before  he  would  put  about 
his  helm  and  turn  downwards ;  but  he  did  go  so  far 
as  to  make  preparations  for  despatching  the  mails 
through  the  desert  in  the  event  of  failure. 

The   trackers   came — eighty   of  them — and    with 

23 
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forty  on  each  bank  the  vessel  started  at  half-steam. 
Fitzjames  writes : — 

We  worked,  tracked,  anchored,  weighed,  grounded,  backed, 
hove,  yelled  and  screeched  at  times,  till  12.30,  when  we 
anchored  to  dine,  and  the  vessel  had  advanced  two  miles  !  We 
found  that  the  trackers  were  of  no  use,  [Chesney  himself  says 
they  were  maliciously  trying  to  impede  instead  of  assisting,]  as 
it  was  impossible  to  check  her  head  in  when  the  current  took 
her  at  the  sharp  turnings,  or  even  in  the  straight  parts.  We  got 
500  yards  by  evening,  heaving  hawsers  and  steam.  Anchored 
at  5.10  near  a  ruined  castle  on  left  bank.  Current  three  knots. 
Next  morning  commenced  work  at  daylight  by  laying  out 
hawsers  ahead  on  the  banks,  and  heaving  and  steaming  up  to 
them.  This  was  hard  work,  and  we  only  made  about  half  a 
mile  by  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  made  only  a  few  yards,  and 
discharged  the  trackers,  who  were  beginning  to  be  very  insolent 
and  troublesome. 

27th  October. — Worked  till  noon,  laying  out  hawsers  and 
warping  up  to  the  bank,  by  which  time  we  got  twice  the  vessel's 
length  ahead,  so  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  warp 
through  the  marshes.  Current  three  knots  which  takes  her 
bow  into  the  bank  every  minute. 

28th. — Worked  all  day  steaming  and  heaving  at  the 
hawsers.  Got  800  yards  ahead: 

29th. — In  cleaning  the  engines,  found  that  the  cross-head  of 
the  air  pump  of  the  larboard  engine  was  broken,  which  stops  us 
for  the  present. 

This  accident  furnished  good  grounds,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  Chesney,  for  abandoning  the  ascent,  and 
although  much  disappointed,  he  had  only  to  accept 
his  fate  and  return  to  Basrah,  first,  however,  de- 
spatching Fitzjames  with  the  mails  by  the  desert 
route.  Seyd  Ali  and  two  servants  were  sent  with 
him,  and  the  passengers,  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Alex- 
ander, accompanied  him  also.  They  set  off  in  a 
country  boat  for  Hillah,  whence  they  were  to  journey 
by  land  to  Aleppo.  Hearty  good  wishes  went  with 
the  party,  and  all  on  board  the  Euphrates  were  sorry 
to  lose  the  cheery  young  officer.  Chesney  owns  that 
even  he  himself  was  downcast.  Fitzjames's  mission 
was  one  of  considerable  danger  ;  he  was  robbed  and 
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detained  at  Lamlum,  and  again  stopped  at  Dewania, 
where  war  was  going  on  between  two  Arab  tribes. 
The  mail-boxes  were  opened  at  Lamlum,  but  given 
back  on  being  found  to  contain  only  letters.  Finding 
no  camels  at  Hillah,  Fitzjames  determined  to  go  to 
Baghdad  with  the  mails;  and  hearing  at  the  latter 
place  that  no  vessel  was  expected  at  Scanderoon, 
decided  on  changing  his  route,  and  taking  that  by 
Damascus  to  Beirout.  Part  of  this  journey,  which 
led  him  through  Palmyra  and  Baalbekk,  was  made 
with  a  large  caravan  conveying  no  less  than  four 
hundred  camels  for  sale.  He  only  reached  Beirout 
on  the  26th  of  December,  Alexandria  on  the  7th  of 
January,  and  Malta  on  the  14th,  having  been  all  but 
three  months  on  the  way. 

Meanwhile  the  Euphrates,  with  only  one  engine 
available,  dropped  down  in  eight  days  to  Kurnah, 
where  the  Hugh  Lindsay  again  came  to  her  assistance 
and  effected  the  needful  repairs.  Three  months  were 
still  to  elapse  before  the  inevitable  breaking  up  of 
the  expedition,  and  Chesney  resolved  to  utilize  this 
time  by  sending  the  vessel  up  the  Karun  to  complete 
the  survey  of  that  river  and  the  Bah-a-Mishir,  Major 
Estcourt  in  command,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to 
India.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  before  doing 
so  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  William  Shuldham  of 
Dunmanway,  county  Cork,  who  had  a  fine  strain  of 
Irish  red  setters,  to  have  two  dogs  ready  for  him  on 
his  approaching  return.  The  visit  to  India  was  pro- 
bably in  great  measure  the  result  of  the  following 
letter  from  Lord  Auckland,  the  Governor-General. 
According  to  original  instructions  the  expedition, 
from  the  time  of  its  reaching  Basrah,  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  two 

23  * 
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steamers  were   to  be  employed  on  the  Indus  after 
finishing  their  work  in  Mesopotamia. 

SIB,  Barrackpore,  August  27th,  1836. 

Your  letters  of  the  18th  April,  30th  June,  and  7th  July, 
only  reached  me  last  night,  and  the  Government  has  this  day 
authorised  Sir  Eobert  Grant  to  afford  you  all  the  assistance 
which  you  may  require,  and  suggested  such  instructions  for 
your  future  proceedings  as  our  imperfect  information  will 
enable  us  to  give. 

These  are  necessarily  in  very  general  terms.  We  cannot 
recommend  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  so  long 
as  a  reasonable  hope  should  exist  of  its  success  ;  but  the  tenor 
of  your  letters  lead  us  to  fear  that  the  unhappy  loss  of  the 
Tigris,  that  the  advance  of  the  dry  season,  and  possibly  the 
course  of  political  events,  will  absolutely  oblige  you  to  postpone 
all  attempts  to  ascend  the  river  for  many  months  ;  and  with  the 
judgment  which  you  are  best  able  to  form  of  the  difficulties 
which  may  be  opposed  to  you,  it  must  be  left  to  you  to  determine 
whether  you  will  remain  at  Bushire,  or  attempt  to  cross  to 
Bombay,  or  apply  the  means  at  your  disposal  to  any  other 
purpose.  With  this  Government  certainly  the  most  interesting 
object  at  the  present  moment  is  that  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus,  but  without  a  more  accurate  knowledge  than  I  have  at 
present  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Euphrates  is  built  and  fitted, 
and  without  much  of  previous  arrangement,  I  could  not  venture 
to  recommend  your  attempting  to  ascend  that  river. 

It  may  be  true,  as  you  seem  to  surmise,  that  many  in  India 
have  doubted  whether  at  the  present  moment  the  river 
Euphrates  can  be  made  a  safe,  regular,  and  easy  line  of 
communication  with  Europe,  and  perhaps  for  this  paramount 
object  their  primary  attention  has  been  otherwise  directed,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  progress  of  your  expedition  has  been 
watched  with  warm  and  sincere  interest ;  and  whilst  a  general 
admiration  had  been  expressed  of  the  skill,  the  firmness,  and 
the  cheerful  perseverance  with  which  every  difficulty  as  it  arose 
has  been  surmounted,  the  loss  of  one  of  your  vessels  and  of  the 
lives  of  so  many  gallant  men  has  been  lamented,  as  well  in 
concern  for  them,  and  in  sympathy  with  you,  as  from  dis- 
appointment that  the  perfect  trial  of  your  enterprise  should  be 
postponed.  You  may  rely  upon  finding  with  me  a  warm 
disposition  to  meet  your  wishes,  and  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
judgment  and  discretion  with  which  they  will  be  formed. 
I  am, 

Your  very  faithful  Servant, 

AUCKLAND. 

Chesney  dwells  at  greater  length  than  usual  in  his 
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journals  on  the  incidents  of  his  five  months'  stay  in 
India.  The  country  was  new  to  him,  and  the  great 
kindness  he  met  with  from  Sir  Robert  Grant,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  others,  enabled  him  to  see 
something  of  it  in  the  best  manner ;  but  his  descriptions 
relate  to  places  and  scenes  familiar  to  most  readers. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bombay  presented 
him  with  a  gold-mounted  sword,  and,  what  pleased 
him  much  better,  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the 
families  of  the  brave  men  who  perished  in  the  Tigris^ 
and  £500  was  collected  for  him  to  distribute  amongst 
them.  One  thing  that  especially  interested  him  was 
the  working  of  the  postal  line  through  Arabia,  organ- 
ized by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  carried  out  by 
means  of  fast  vessels  between  Bombay  and  Basrah, 
and  Arab  couriers  on  dromedaries  between  the  latter 
place  and  Aleppo,  whence  "  life-aud-death  Tartars  " 
conveyed  despatches  to  Constantinople  and  back. 
On  reminding  the  Bombay  Government  of  what  had 
formerly  been  done  in  this  way  to  ensure  speedy 
communication  with  England,  directions  were  imme- 
diately issued  that  the  dromedary  dak  should  be 
re-opened  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hector,  and 
instructions  were  also  sent  to  Major  Estcourt  to 
continue  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  instead 
of  breaking  up  on  the  31st  of  January  1837,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  of  the  Home  Government. 

Unfortunately  these  instructions  arrived  after  the 
prescribed  period,  and  found  the  expedition  virtually 
at  an  end ;  for,  on  completing  his  survey,  Major 
Estcourt  had  taken  the  vessel  to  Baghdad,  and  dis- 
charged her  crew,  whom  he  had  found  very  difficult 
to  manage,  as  the  seamen  engaged  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  were  not  subject  to  that  modified  form  of  martial 
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law  that  bound  the  original  members  of  the  expe- 
dition, nor  did  Estcourt  possess  the  same  authority 
as   his  chief.     He   therefore   placed    the    Euphrates 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Hector  at  Baghdad,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  starting,  with  the  other  officers  and  men  for 
home,    when   the    Indian    letters   arrived.     As   the 
expedition  was  no  longer  effective  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  carry  out  his  original  plan,  and  the 
party  started  on  camels  to  cross  the  desert  to  Damas- 
cus, making  the  journey  in  twenty-one  days.     From 
Damascus  they  went  to  Beirout  and  took  the  mail 
steamer  for  England.     In  crossing  the  desert  they 
had  more  than  one  unpleasant  encounter  with  Arabs, 
of  which  Admiral  Charlewood  gives  a  lively  account. 

We  formed  a  cavalcade  of  about  thirty-five  camels  and  one 
horse  ;  our  force  consisting  of  sixteen  Englishmen  and  as  many 
Arabs.     We  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  were  about  two 
days'  travel  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  when  suddenly 
the  sheikh  of  the  caravan  stopped  us  and  made  us  all  hurriedly 
dismount,  declaring  he  saw    a    horseman    in  front  who  was 
evidently  watching  us.     In  vain  we  strained  our  eyes,  we  could 
see  nothing  but  desert ;  and  in  vain  the  sheikh  implored  us  to 
lash  down  our  camels  in  a  circle,  as  a  fort  or  fortification,  and 
place  ourselves  inside  the  circle.     (This  is  the  usual  mode  for  a 
caravan  to  prepare  for  an  attack,  the  camels  being  made  to 
kneel  down,  and  then  the  fore-legs  doubled  up  and  lashed  so 
that  they  cannot  rise).     We  grew  foolhardy,  and  declared  we 
would  proceed.     At  last  we  saw  unmistakably  a  single  spear  in 
front ;  the  head  of  the  holder  of  the  spear  was  hidden  from  us, 
as  we  were  not  mounted  on   our  camels.     The  sheikh  of  the 
caravan  became  furious  as  we  persisted  in  marching  on,  declar- 
ing we  should  all  be  murdered ;  but  we  took  no  notice  and 
proceeded.     At  last  a  spear  appeared  directly  to  our  right,  and 
then  another  to  our  left :  it  was  evident  we  were  being  sur- 
rounded secretly.     And  now  we  began  to  think  it  really  was 
time  to  prepare  ;  but  it  was  too  late.     We  no  sooner  halted  our 
caravan  than  the  horizon  all  round  was  one  mass  of  horsemen 
thundering  down  upon  us  at  full  gallop.     In  vain  we  tried  to 
lash  our  camels  down  in  a  circle  ;  it  was  hopeless ;  so  we  let 
them  stand  huddled  together  in  a  group,  and  the  English  were 
posted  in  four  detachments  of  four   men  each  to  guard  the 
caravan,   whilst   the   Arab   guard   lighted   their  matches  and 
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sallied  out  as  sharpshooters.  The  robbers  halted  in  a  circle 
around  us,  just  out  of  musket-range,  evidently  preparing  for  an 
onslaught.  Estcourt,  who  commanded  our  party,  now  most 
judiciously  warned  us  on  no  account  to  fire  without  orders  ; 
the  Arabs,  however,  were  under  no  control,  and  blazed  away  at 
long  shots. 

At  length  the  signal  was  given,  and  on  the  robbers  came  at 
full  gallop.  One  of  our  guards  had  formed  a  rest  for  his 
matchlock,  and  took  a  steady  aim  at  one  of  the  robbers  as  he 
advanced.  The  fellow  saw  it,  and  immediately  our  guard  fired 
he  threw  himself  dexterously  under  the  stomach  of  his 
horse  ;  his  mushlah  (cloak)  blew  out  like  a  bag  as  he  performed 
his  manoeuvre,  and  the  ball  went  right  through  it,  as  he  showed 
triumphantly  after  all  was  over.  The  robbers  now  came  up  to 
us  at  a  great  rate,  #nd  in  a  minute  every  one  of  us  had  six  or 
seven  lance  points  within  three  inches  of  our  breasts,  only 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  be  thrust  home.  We  Englishmen 
had  our  guns  up  at  the  "  present,"  awaiting  the  order  from 
Estcourt  to  "  fire."  In  vain  I  called  out,  "  Estcourt,  may  I 
fire  ?  "  The  answer  returned  was,  "No,  wait  for  orders  !  " 

We  remained  in  this  anxious  position  for  some  minutes, 
without  a  word  of  communication  between  the  two  parties. 
At  last  the  robber  sheikh  called  out : 

"You  must  pay  five  ghazi "  (a  ghazi  is  worth  about  fifteen 
shillings)  "  for  each  camel,  otherwise  you  will  be  all  killed." 

Estcourt. — "  Very  well,  then,  if  you  kill  us  we  will  not  die 
unrevenged ;  we  will  not  pay  you  anything." 

Robber  Sheikh  (after  some  consideration). — "  We  will  let  you 
off  for  three  ghazi  a  camel." 

Estcourt. — "  We  will  not  give  you  three  ghazi." 

Robber  Sheikh  (again  considering). — "As  you  are  so  small  a 
party,  with  a  very  little  luggage,  we  will  let  you  off  for  one 
ghazi  a  camel." 

Estcourt. — "  We  will  not  pay  you  one  ghazi." 

There  was  now  considerable  commotion  amongst  the  robbers 
in  the  rear,  who  could  not  approach  near  enough  to  place 
their  spears  at  our  breasts.  At  last  the  Sheikh  again 
approached,  and  announced  that  his  men  had  agreed  to  let  us 
off  for  a  few  pounds  of  tobacco.  To  this  Estcourt  replied  that 
we  would  give  them  nothing  whatever ;  and  if  they  wished  to 
take  our  lives  they  would  find  we  should  sell  them  very  dearly. 

Upon  this  the  sheikh  called  out  "  Who  the  d 1  are  you  ?  " 

to  which  we  replied  that  we  were  the  crew  of  the  "  fire-ships." 
Upon  hearing  this  a  most  exciting  scene  took  place ;  the 
robber  sheikh  frantically  rushed  at  all  his  foremost  men,  struck 
them  with  the  butt  end  of  his  lance,  and  forced  them  back 
from  us.  He  then  made  a  lane  through  them  in  the  direction 
we  had  been  travelling,  and  fairly  drove  us  through.  We 
scuttled  on  as  fast  as  we  could,  and,  when  about  a  mile  away, 
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the  robber  sheikh,  with  two  or  three  others  (including  the  man 
whose  mushlah  had  been  shot  through)  came  galloping  up  to 
us,  and  urged  us  to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible,  as  his  men  were 
very  discontented  at  our  being  let  off.  He  explained  that  they 
were  a  portion  of  Arabs  in  the  pay  of  Mohammed  Ali,  employed 
to  collect  tribute  from  the  caravans — no  doubt  this  was  a  mere 
excuse  for  robbing — and  that  the  others  were  of  the  Anizeh 
tribe,  who  had  made  an  agreement  with  us  when  in  the  "  Fire- 
devils  "  for  mutual  protection.  The  truth  of  the  whole  I  believe 
to  be  that,  finding  we  were  Englishmen,  they  knew  we  should 
sell  our  lives  very  dearly.  The  Arabs  mustered  between  600 
and  700  men. 

Travelling  upon  camels  is  very  unpleasant  to  a  novice,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  first  few  days  is  most  painful,  from  the  excessive 
working  backwards  and  forwards  of  the  back.  I  heard  that  the 
first  day  Fitzjames  travelled  on  his  journey  home,  some  months 
before  us,  he  suffered  very  much,  and  when,  in  the  evening,  the 
halt  came,  he  was  unable  to  dismount  from  his  camel ;  and 
upon  being  taken  off  he  fainted  away.  The  sailors  in  our 
caravan  also  suffered  considerably,  and  at  one  time  in  despera- 
tion threw  themselves  off  their  camels,  declaring  that  walking 
was  preferable  ;  but  they  soon  found  out  their  mistake.  The 
surface  of  the  desert  over  which  we  travelled  was  like  pie- 
crust ;  rain  -had  caked  the  sand  together,  with  particles  of 
salt  intermixed  with  it.  This  looked  very  nice  and  tempting 
when  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  back  of  a  camel,  but  the 
crust  would  scarcely  bear  the  weight  of  a  cat.  Our  poor  sailors' 
feet  broke  through  it  at  once,  and  were  buried  up  to  the  ankles 
at  each  step  ;  then  came  cries  from  them  to  stop  their  camels 
and  let  them  remount,  as  they  gradually  dropped  in  the  rear 
of  the  caravan ;  one  of  them  in  despair  threw  himself  on  the 
sand,  declaring  he  would  proceed  no  further.  Upon  this  the 
caravan  had  to  halt,  the  camels  were  then  caught  and  the 
sailors  remounted.  Two  instances  of  this  sort  occurred,  and 
then  the  men  were  convinced  that  dismounting  only  added  to 
their  misery.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  the  caravan  was 
obliged  to  stop  to  remount  the  sailors,  one  crafty  old  camel 
would  not  be  caught ;  the  sailor  had  therefore  to  ride  double 
with  one  of  his  "  camel-mates,"  and  for  a  long  time  his  own 
camel  kept  quietly  walking  along  just  outside  the  caravan, 
evidently  enjoying  the  luxury  of  travelling  without  the  restless 
sailor  on  his  back.  At  last  a  knowing  Arab  by  degrees  sidled 
his  camel  up  nearly  alongside  the  truant  animal,  and  then 
suddenly  took  a  long  leap  and  alighted  upon  its  hump ;  the 
roars  and  cries  of  the  camel  at  finding  he  was  unable  to  shake 
the  Arab  off  were  most  ludicrous,  and  cheered  up  our  spirits 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Once  we  sighted  a  young  camel,  and  our  sheikh  immediately 
went  after  it,  upon  horseback.  After  some  little  trouble  he 
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managed  to  drive  it  into  the  caravan,  and  it  went  along  with 
us  quietly  until  dusk,  when  we  halted  for  the  night.  It  was 
then  killed,  skinned,  cooked,  and  in  a  few  hours  all  eaten  up 
except  the  skin  and  bones.  I  did  not,  however,  much  relish 
the  repast. 

Admiral  Charlewood  concludes  his  reminiscences 
of  the  Euphrates  expedition  with  these  words : — 

I  have  now  dwelt  quite  long  enough  upon  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Euphrates  expedition,  perhaps  too  long ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  arduous  as  this  service  was,  I  have 
always  looked  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  my 
life.  We  all  worked  with  good  will,  and  although  we  suffered 
greatly  from  illness  and  other  causes,  yet  the  great  charm  was, 
that  our  chief  (Colonel  Chesney)  both  trusted  and  appreciated 
us.  Never  was  a  man  so  well  adapted  for  an  expedition  of  this 
nature,  principally  from  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
also  from  his  great  tact  in  putting  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  In  addition  to  this,  I  felt  a  great  pleasure  in  the  wild 
desert  life.  And  then  the  pure  air  !  hot  enough  certainly,  but 
nevertheless  there  is  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Syrian  desert 
a  purity  and  freshness  about  it  which  has  a  great  effect  upon 
the  spirits. 

Meanwhile,  Chesney  was  proposing  to  the  Governor 
of  Bombay  to  open  the  Red  Sea  and  Euphrates  lines 
for  alternate  monthly  communication  with  England ; 
but  this  was  naturally  decided  to  be  a  question 
for  the  Supreme  Government,  and  his  arrival  was 
reported  to  the  Governor-General.  The  mercantile 
community  were,  he  tells  us,  very  eager  to  organize 
overland  communication  with  England  at  once,  and 
proposed  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose ;  but  doubts 
and  difficulties  on  the  part  of  some  influential  people 
stood  in  the  way,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
Chesney  should  go  to  Calcutta  and  lay  the  whole 
question  before  the  Governor- General.  Travelling 
in  India  was  at  that  time  very  tedious,  but  Chesney 
rather  enjoyed  the  idea  of  a  dak  journey,  which  would 
enable  him  to  see  Agra,  Dehli,  the  caves  of  Ellora, 
the  battle-ground  of  Assaye,  &c.  &c.  He  had  only 
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reached  Mhow  when  a  disappointing  letter  from 
Lord  Auckland  caused  him  to  return  by  another 
route  to  Bombay,  the  Governor -General  having 
stated  that  he  thought  it  better  to  postpone  the 
opening  of  the  Overland  route,  and  had  also  given 
up  his  intention  of  placing  steamers  on  the  Indus. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  return 
to  England,  and,  as  important  despatches  were  en- 
trusted to  Chesney,  he  sailed  with  them  in  the  Hugh 
Lindsay  for  Basrah,  and  conveyed  them  from  that 
place  by  the  direct  desert  route  in  twenty- two  days 
to  Damascus,  his  steps  being  directed  simply  by  the 
compass  and  the  stars.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
journey.  He  engaged  two  Arabs  to  accompany  him, 
with  four  daluls,  or  light  camels,  took  nothing  in  the 
way  of  provisions  but  rice,  dates,  and  flour  for  the 
Arabs,  and  rice,  biscuits,  tea,  coffee,  and  a  little 
brandy  for  himself,  wore  an  Arab  dress,  and  had,  as 
sole  luxury,  a  kind  of  canopy  spread  on  four  light 
poles,  to  protect  him  from  the  sun  during  a  halt. 
He  managed  to  get  his  Arabs  to  make  long  marches 
by  regulating  the  bakhshish  in  accordance  with  the 
distance  accomplished,  and  they  usually  started  at 
midnight,  and  only  halted  at  sunset  for  food  and 
a  brief  repose.  When  he  reached  Damascus,  Chesney 
was  so  tanned  as  to  be  taken  by  his  friends  for  a 
veritable  Bedawi.  He  stopped  there  only  long 
enough  to  breakfast  and  obtain  horses  for  his  journey 
to  Beirout ;  but  so  exhausted  was  he  at  the  end  of  it, 
that  the  nine  days'  voyage  to  Alexandria  was  almost 
one  uninterrupted  slumber.  At  Alexandria  he  took 
the  French  steamer,  although  it  made  a  round  by 
Syra.  Seyd  All  arrived  there,  the  day  before  she 
started,  with  the  general  mails,  and,  taking  these 
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also  in  charge,  Chesney  sailed  on  the  18th  of 
June. 

When  on  the  4th  July  the  vessel  entered  Leghorn 
harbour,  he  was  greeted  with  the  news  that  William 
IV.  was  dead,  a  blow  to  the  prospects  of  the  expe- 
dition which  it  is  difficult  to  realise  at  this  time  of 
day.  At  Marseilles,  Chesney  had  to  perform  a  long 
quarantine,  but  the  despatches  were  fumigated  under 
his  eyes,  and  sent  off  by  the  evening's  train.  The 
three  weeks  spent  in  the  Lazaretto  were  busily 
spent  in  preparing  documents  relating  to  the  expe- 
dition for  the  inspection  of  Government ;  and  then  he 
made  a  pleasant  land  journey  to  Brest,  and  on  the 
8th  of  August  was  in  London. 

He  had  proved  the  Euphrates  to  be  navigable; 

He  had  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  shortest  route 
to  India; 

He  had  shown  that  a  very  extensive  commerce 
exists  along  its  banks,  which  might  with  very  slight 
encouragement  be  rendered  exceedingly  valuable; 
while  he  had  also  proved  that,  with  proper  manage- 
ment,, there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  Arab 
tribes. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

LONDON   AND    CHINA. 

1887-1847. — Eesidence  in  London. — Efforts  to  secure  rewards 
and  promotions  for  the  officers  of  the  Expedition. — Pre- 
paring his  book. — Eeceives  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society. — Marriage  with  Miss  Fraser,  1889. — 
Her  death,  1840. — Tour  in  Ireland. — Work  atr  the  book. — 
Eeturn  to  duty  with  the  regiment. — Death  of  his  father. 
— Ordered  to  China,  1843. — Sickness  at  Hong  Kong. — 
Official  inspection  of  the  ports. — Opinion  of  the  Chinese 
people. — Eumours  of  war  with  France. — Keying. — Official 
disagreement. — Expedition  up  the  Canton  river. — Narrow 
escape. — The  Bogue  forts. — Eeturn  to  England,  1847. 

ARRIVED  in  town,  Chesney  took  up  his  quarters 
at  his  old  lodging  in  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  and 
there  remained  for  almost  two  years,  running  over  to 
Ireland  occasionally  to  see  his  father  and  sisters,  or 
to  stay  with  his  friend  Shuldham,*  going  down  to 

*  It  was  at  Dunmanway — where  his  friend  William  Shuld- 
ham's  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  were  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  him — that  the  following  incident 
occurred,  which  Chesney  related  with  much  zest.  An  old  setter, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Shuldham,  was  one  day  sent  out  with  a 
clergyman  cousin,  a  notoriously  bad  shot,  but  nevertheless  fond 
of  a  walk  after  grouse.  Ponto,  of  course,  did  his  duty.  He 
found  the  birds,  and  stood  motionless,  expecting  as  usual  to  see 
them  fall.  The  would-be  sportsman  fired  and  missed.  The 
well-trained  and  astonished  animal  gave  him  another  chance, 
and  a  third !  Then,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  John  Shuld- 
ham knew  nothing  about  shooting,  and  that  it  would  be  beneath 
his  dignity  to  remain  with  such  an  incompetent  person,  he  put 
his  tail  between  his  legs  and  returned  home. 
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Devonshire  at  intervals  to  visit  his  daughter  at 
school,  and  now  and  then  making  a  shooting  excur- 
sion in  Scotland  or  elsewhere.  Such  little  interludes 
he  found  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  his  health 
breaking  down,  for  his  work  in  London  was  incessant. 

His  first  object  at  this  time  was  the  promotion 
of  his  officers,  and  this  he  pursued  with  even  more 
than  his  usual  ardour,  giving  no  one  to  whom  he  had 
access  any  peace  if  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do 
anything,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 
The  visits  paid,  consultations  held,  and  letters  written 
on  the  subject  would  more  than  fill  a  volume,  and 
as  Estcourt,  Fitzjames,  Charlewood,  Ainsworth,  the 
Stauntons,  and  Rassam  were  all  in  town,  he  had 
them  constantly  with  him,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
introduce  them  to  influential  people,  and  to  make 
their  merits  known.  But,  apart  from  such  motives, 
it  was  natural  that  those  who  had  shared  so  much 
peril  and  excitement  together  should  like  to  be  in 
each  other's  company.  A  friend  met  them  all  one 
Sunday  going  to  church  near  Kennington,  and  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  the  Euphrates 
Expedition  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Chesney  never  allowed  any  amount  of  business, 
anxiety,  work,  or  trial  to  keep  him  from  giving  a 
helping  hand  to  others,  and  he  was  always  specially 
ready  to  assist  young  men  to  get  employment.  In 
the  case  of  his  own  family  such  conduct  was,  of 
course,  a  duty  ;  although  it  is  not  every  uncle 
who  would  have  considered  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  find  good  openings  for  no  less  than  seven 
nephews  who  were  left  badly  provided  for.  He 
was,  perhaps,  incautious  in  using  the  influence 
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of  his  friends  ;  and  certainly  the  affairs  of  the 
Euphrates  expedition,  generally,  including  his  own 
and  his  officers'  promotion,  must  have  tired  out  all 
concerned.  He  once  confesses  that  he  has  done 
too  much,  by  wearying  people,  at  the  India  Board 
particularly.  The  delays  on  all  hands  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  provoking  to  a  man  of  a 
much  more  philosophical  temperament,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  was  shifted  from  one  department 
to  another,  and  while  one  Minister  would  be  in 
favour  of  doing  what  had  actually  been  promised, 
another  would  find  a  thousand  reasons  for  hanging 
back ;  although,  as  he  writes  to  his  sister,  "  they 
will  not  allow  anyone  to  say  that  we  have  failed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  assert  that  more  has 
been  done  than  was  expected."  Lord  Minto,  after 
examining  the  maps,  drawings,  &c.,  said  no  other 
enterprise  had  been  carried  out  so  successfully,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  labour,  and 
only  regretted  that  there  should  have  been  any  diffi- 
culty about  the  promotion  of  the  officers.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  too,  seemed  pleased  and  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  work  done,  when  Chesney 
described  it  briefly  in  an  interview  at  Apsley  House. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  rank  and  reward  would 
be  given  to  Chesney,  while  recognition  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  others  would  remain  doubtful.  This 
proposal  he  at  once  set  aside,  for,  though  anxious 
for  what  he  knew  to  be  his  due,  he  was  resolved  to 
take  nothing  until  he  had  first  seen  justice  done  to 
those  who  had  so  ably  supported  him.  Mr.  Cabell 
and  others  among  his  friends  at  the  India  Board 
considered  this  course  quixotic,  and  even  likely  to 
defeat  its  end,  and  he  at  last  partially  gave  in.  On 
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this  subject  we  find  a  note  in  his  journal,  written 
after  his  usual  careful  introspection : 

I  awoke  with  the  same  kind  of  disposition  to  be  irritable 
about  and  oppose  rank  or  other  matters  if  I  am  not  as  it  were 
satisfied.  This  disposition,  probably  the  offspring  of  pride,  and 
certainly  not  the  offspring  of  Christianity,  should  be  nipped  in 
the  bud  whenever  I  can. 

Whether  it  were  the  "offspring  of  pride,"  or  not 
it  is  certain  that  Chesney  liked  to  have  everything, 
even  the  smallest  matter,  done  exactly  in  the  way 
he  thought  right.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  he 
would  follow  up  a  luckless  workman  or  workwoman 
charged  to  carry  out  one  of  his  little  arrangements, 
and  make  them  do  the  thing  over  again  if  they  had 
deviated  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  line  marked  out. 
Yet  people  liked  to  be  employed  by  him,  for,  though 
excessively  particular,  he  was  kind,  and  fully  appre- 
ciated good  work. 

In  excuse  for  Chesney's  own  anxiety,  it  will  be 
proper  to  mention  here,  that,  having  taken  a  certain 
amount  of  the  expenses  of  the  Expedition  tempo- 
rarily upon  his  own  shoulders,  he  had  exceeded  his 
limited  means.  This  he  could  not  have  done  had  he 
not  been  nobly  supported  by  his  first  wife's  connec- 
tions, Messrs.  George  Glas  Sandeman  and  Co.,  Hamp- 
den  Gledstanes,  and  others,  who  gave  him  credit  to  a 
large  amount.  On  making  up  his  private  accounts 
in  1837,  he  found  that  he  had  expended  over  £2,000 
upon  the  Expedition,  and  some  of  this  was  still 
owing  to  his  friends. 

Besides  his  exertions  for  his  officers,  Chesney 
had  much  work  to  do  in  drawing  out  the  accounts  of 
the  Expedition  for  the  satisfaction  of  Government, 
and  in  settling  with  the  various  departments  about 
the  men's  claims,  and  other  matters,  which,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  loss  of  his  papers  in  the  Tigris  was 
attended  with  difficulty;  and  he  had  been  but  a  very 
short  time  in  London  when  he  was  urged  to  write 
a  book.  Admiral  Beaufort  pressed  this  matter  upon 
him,  and  offered  him  every  assistance  from  his  office 
in  the  preparation  and  reduction  of  the  maps.  All 
who  saw  Chesney's  own  sketches  and  those  of  his 
officers  were  delighted  with  them,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  book,  if  brought  out  rapidly,  would 
be  a  great  success.  He  therefore  drew  out  a  plan 
of  the  proposed  work,  and  sent  it  to  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  with  a  letter  requesting  Government  either 
to  assist  him  with  cash,  or  else  to  take  the  whole 
risk  of  the  publication,  since  no^  publisher  was  likely 
to  bring  out  the  two  quarto  volumes  Chesney  pro- 
posed to  write.  These  heavy  quartos  were,  no 
doubt,  a  mistake.  They  entailed  too  much  labour, 
time,  and  expense  ;  even  the  estimated  cost  of  £3,000 
was  vastly  exceeded.  Had  he  simply  produced  in 
the  first  instance  a  popular  account  of  the  expedition, 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  results  obtained,  and 
the  advantages  to  England  of  the  route  he  advo- 
cated, he  would  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  perhaps  won  the  cause  of  the  Euphrates 
route.  After  that  he  might,  if  so  inclined,  have 
entered  upon  the  curious  ethnological  and  geo- 
graphical problems  respecting  primitive  man,  with 
which  he  filled  his  quartos.  But  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing, Chesney  had  his  own  ideas,  and  they  carried 
the  day.  He  would  only  build  on  what  he  con- 
sidered a  solid  foundation,  and  while  he  was  laying 
it,  somewhere  about  the  Deluge,  time  passed  on, 
other  objects  came  to  the  front,  and  the  Euphrates 
was  forgotten. 
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Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  admirable  than 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  worked.  Having 
obtained  the  services  of  two  very  efficient  artillery- 
men, for  a  limited  time,  he  employed  them  upon  the 
maps  and  surveys,  as  well  as  in  copying  documents ; 
he  sent  Dr.  Aloys  Sprenger  to  the  British  Museum 
to  hunt  up  all  sorts  of  abstruse  references,  desired 
other  friends  to  make  extracts  upon  certain  points, 
obtained  from  his  officers  their  journals,  sketches, 
and  maps,  and  himself  proceeded  to  arrange  this  mass 
of  material  in  sections.  A  portentous  index  was  for 
a  long  time  the  bete  noire  of  his  daughter,  and  other 
juvenile  members  of  the  family,  who  were  allowed — 
as  a  favour — to  weary  their  brains  over  it,  without 
producing  any  very  notable  results. 

Seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  were  his  usual  allow- 
ance of  work,  although  every  now  and  then  he  was 
obliged  to  take  some  extra  sleep  because,  he  says, 
his  head  gave  evident  signs  of  overwork ;  which  is 
not  surprising  when  we  find  how  often  the  getting  up 
(at  5  A.M.)  was  done  either  "with  great  reluctance," 
or  with  an  "  overpowering  desire  for  more  sleep." 

A  gratifying  circumstance  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
anxieties  was  the  presentation  of  the  Geographical 
Society's  gold  medal,  although  it  involved  making 
a  speech,  a  thing  in  which  Chesney  was  never  very 
successful. 

I  answered  at  first  clumsily,  [he  says,]  but  became  more 
animated  on  the  question  of  the  navigability  of  the  river, 
although  I  omitted  poor  Murphy,  and  one  or  two  other  things. 
General  congratulations  and  interest  among  the  members,  who, 
on  my  request,  voted  me  one  by  acclamation.  Many  shook 
hands  and  came  to  look  at  the  medal,  being  the  first  of  our 
gracious  Queen  Victoria. 

The  next  event  in  Chesney's  life  is   one  which, 

24 
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sacred  and  touching  as  it  is,  is  yet  too  indicative  of 
his  character  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
reader  will  not  have  forgotten  his  early  and  long- 
continued  devotion  to  Everilda  Fraser.  Never  for- 
gotten by  him,  she  was,  however,  at  this  period, 
remembered  more  as  one  passed  away  than  as  a 
probable  factor  in  anything  relating  to  his  future 
life.  Indeed,  on  his  return  from  the  Euphrates  he 
did  not  know  whether  Miss  Fraser  were  yet  living. 
An  accidental  meeting  with  a  friend  furnished  the 
information  that  she  was  in  a  lodging  at  Brighton, 
and  had  long  been  confined  to  her  bed.  By  degrees 
intercourse  with  the  Fraser  family  was  resumed ;  but 
Chesney  notes  in  his  journal  of  the  5th  of  March 
1838,  when  going  to  dine  with  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Fraser  at  Campden  Hill,  "  for  the  first  time  I 
approached  Kensington  with  feelings  of  indiffe- 
rence." The  acquaintance  was  kept  up  on  both 
sides,  by  visits  at  long  intervals ;  but  this  state  of 
indifference  was  not  destined  to  last;  for  in  the 
month  of  September  Sir  John  Fraser  wrote  to 
Chesney  saying  that  he  had  a  message  for  him  ; 
and  this  message,  though  it  proved  to  be  one  ap- 
parently of  mere  kindliness  and  good  will,  caused 
Chesney's  thoughts  to  turn,  as  he  says,  "  slightly  " 
in  the  old  direction.  The  message  was  followed  by 
correspondence  ;  till,  at  the  beginning  of  1839,  we 
find  him  constantly  thinking  of  his  early  love,  medi- 
tating a  visit  to  her,  and  preparing  with  some 
trepidation  for  what  he  justly  characterises  as  the 
"  extraordinary  "  interview  before  him. 

I  am  [he  says]  almost  fifty,  she  forty-six,  and  a  worn-down 
invalid ;  yet  I  feel  as  though  I  loved  her  as  much  as  when  I 
first  saw  her,  at  the  attractive  age  of  sixteen.  It  is  therefore 
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quite  clear  that  I  shall  be  carried  away  if  she  is  not  more 
cautious  or  more  indifferent. 

The  invalid  was  in  a  darkened  room,  for  her  ail- 
ment had  long  made  all  but  shaded  light  intolerable 
to  her.  "  Her  hand,"  says  Chesney,  "  was  in  mine* 
and  I  thanked  God  that  it  was  so  once  more.  We 
spoke  about  I  know  not  what,  or  how,  for  some  time." 
By  degrees,  after  touching  on  family  subjects,  they 
came  to  what  was  more  personal  ;  and  after  a  time, 
"  a  sweet  kiss  of  perfect  forgiveness  was  impressed 
on  and  received  from  her  faded  lips  ;  "  and,  he  adds 
afterwards,  "  there  was  a  playful  kindness  at  inter- 
vals which  reminded  me  of  the  past,  but  with  more 
affection  than  was  ever  displayed  before."  After 
retiring  to  his  hotel  he  makes  this  note  in  his 
journal : — 

My  course  is  to  place  her  mind  at  rest,  and  to  contribute 
still  more  to  her  happiness  if  she  will  allow  me.  For,  wasted 
although  she  be,  Eve  is  dearer  to  my  heart  than  all  else. 

She  herself,  when  speaking  of  this  strange  inter- 
view to  one  of  the  writers,  said :  "  He  came  only  as 
a  friend,  but  very  soon  showed  himself  to  be  still  my 
lover  ;  and  when  I  told  him  of  the  precarious  state 
of  my  health,  his  only  answer  was,  '  Everilda,  were 
you  to  die  to-morrow,  I  should  wish  to  marry  you 
to-day.' " 

After  many  anxious  consultations  with  her  friends, 
on  the  17th  February,  1839,  they  were  engaged,  and 
on  the  30th  April  were  married.  The  wedding  was 
so  singular  that  the  account  of  it  must  be  given  in 
Chesney's  own  words,  especially  as  they  bring  out 
one  of  his  peculiar  characteristics — his  strong  senti- 
ment about  articles  of  dress  used  on  special  occa- 
sions. He  kept  such  things  with  care  to  the  end  of 
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his  life  ;  and  at  one  time  had  left  injunctions  that 
they  should  be  buried  with  him. 

On  the  eventful  day  he  went  down  to  Brighton, 
and  first  visited  Sir  John  and  Lady  Fraser  and  his 
other  future  relatives,  and  then,  as  he  writes : — 

Back  to  the  hotel  and  dressed  in  the  old  single-breasted 
uniform  coatee  and  gold-lace  blue  trousers,  both  first  worn 
llth  May  1822,  when  I  was  united  to  my  affectionate  G., 
then  changed  to  uniform  and  became  my  full-dress  whilst  she 
lived.  In  these  1  followed  her  to  the  grave,  with  the  sash  now 
worn.  I  had  kept  them  expressly  for  this  union,  and  my  dress 
was  completed  by  adding  the  old  shoes  worn  when  the  Tigris 
went  down.  I  had  the  forage  cap  which,  like  these  clothes, 
had  made  the  tour  of  the  Euphrates,  and  went  also  on  my 

first  journey.  I  also  wore  the  brooch  with  poor  G 's  hair, 

and  one  of  the  two  wedding  shirts  she  made,  the  other  being 
around  her,  poor  soul. 

We  assembled  in  the  parlour  below.  Mr.  Anderson  and  I 
went  up  and  got  the  deed  signed,  then  all  went  in  for  the 
ceremony.  I  stood  to  the  right  of  E.,  who  leant  on  her  father, 
neatly  and  plainly  dressed,  without  ornament,  and  reminding 
me  of  1809.  She  knelt  and  got  through  with  calmness  and 
perfect  composure.  The  General  kissed  Ixer,  so  did  I  also  when 
over,  and  was  followed  by  the  others.  I  also  kissed  my  new 
mother-in-law,  and  Kate,  &c. 

The  parish  books  being  signed,  and  the  deed  of  settlement 
witnessed,  and  Mr.  Anderson's  task  over,  he  left  with  Dr. 
Price,  the  General,  Lady  Fraser,  Miss  Fraser,  his  sister,  Eve 
Colegrave,  and  lastly  her  mother,  all  to  dine  with  the  old 
people. 

I  remained  a  little  with  my  bride.  E.  was  even  joyous, 
looking  at  the  sword  (the  Bombay  one),  joking  about  the  trap 
she  was  caught  in,  until  it  was  time  she  should  have  some 
refreshment.  My  cap  was  then  missing,  and  caused  me  to 
return  for  about  the  sixth  time  to  bid  a  temporary  farewell  to 
my  wife,  to  her  no  small  amusement  and  gratification. 

After  undressing  and  putting  on  new  clothes,  the  Tigris  shoes 
excepted,  I  finished  my  solitary  but  peaceful  dinner  ;  and  after 
looking  at  the  paper,  returned  to  E.,  desiring  Boots  to  bring 
the  writing-desk  and  other  things,  for  I  had  already  given, 

through  Aunt  Eleanor,  the  Bible  of  my  boyish  days now 

rendered,  as  expressed  in  my  first  note  as  husband,  doubly 
valuable  by  having  been  twice  saved  from  the  Euphrates.  Our 
evening  was  peaceful  and  happily  tranquil,  talking  of  my 
return,  which  I  said  would  be  next  Tuesday  if  she  is  tolerably 
composed  by  that  time ;  and  it  was  clear  that  this  was  not 
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disagreeable  to  her.  I  even  threatened  to  return  if  too  late 
for  the  mail.  E .  had  remained  on  the  sofa  in  her  neat  wedding- 
dress,  with  the  ermine  cloak  thrown  over  her"  .  .  . 

Thus  passed  tranquilly  a  wedding  of  thirty  or  more  years 
expectation,  on  one  side  at  least,  and  with  humble  but  fervent 
prayers  that  God  will  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  to  her  and  to 
Him  for  that  blessing  He  has  given,  for  He  has  at  last  heard 
and  answered  my  prayers. 

From  a  letter  written  the  next  day  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Bell,  we  take  the  following  extract,  as  it  gives 
us  a  view  of  Chesney's  real  opinion  as  to  the  prospect 
of  his  wife's  ultimate  recovery. 

Although  my  heart  goes  with  Uncle  Toby  about  Le  Febre, 
my  cooler  judgment,  as  well  as  fears,  lean  to  Trim's,  that  she 
will  never  march;  however,  God  is  good,  and  may  send  a 
miracle — for  it  almost  seemed  one  yesterday,  her  standing  and 
walking  for  a  little  distance,  say  twenty  feet  or  so  in  all.  Do 
not,  therefore,  be  led  away  with  the  idea  of  a  visit,  for  even  the 
journey  to  London  is  at  present  doubtful.  ...  As  to  our 
marriage,  although  I  rejoice  in  it,  it  is  more  like  one  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  than  an  ordinary  union ;  but  yet  it  is 
surprising  how  she  got  through  it. 

The  invalid,  not  being  equal  to  immediate  removal, 
remained  for  a  time  at  Brighton,  her  husband  con- 
stantly running  down  to  see  her,  and  busying  him- 
self with  house -hunting.  He  found  a  suitable  resi- 
dence at  Clapham,  brought  his  daughter  up  from 
school,  and  there  Mrs.  Ohesney  presently  found  her- 
self established.  It  speaks  volumes  for  her  power  of 
fascination  that  her  step-daughter  at  once  yielded  to 
it,  and,  though  a  lively  girl  of  fourteen,  preferred  the 
rare  visits  she  was  allowed  to  pay  to  the  sick-room  to 
any  other  pleasure,  and  would  wait  for  hours  in  the 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  enter  before  retiring  to  rest. 

The  wife  so  long  waited  for  lived  but  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time  she  was,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  the  object  of  the  tenderest  care.  A  fever,  super- 
vening upon  her  other  ailments,  carried  her  off  in 
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November  1840  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
outsider  to  realise  what  Chesney  suffered  from  her 
nervous  excitability  during  that  year  and  a  half.  No 
one  else  had  the  slightest  power  to  soothe  her,  and 
innumerable  were  the  nights  and  days  thus  sacrificed, 
though  he  was  all-  the  while  endeavouring  to  carry 
out  his  literary  labours.  No  constitution  could  have 
long  sustained  a  strain  so  severe  both  mentally  and 
physically ;  no  murmur  ever  escaped  him,  nor  did  his 
nearest  and  dearest  ever  learn  from  his  own  lips  what 
he  had  had  to  suffer.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
retained  his  devoted  affection  for  the  beloved  of  his 
early  days,  and  cherished  things  that  had  belonged 
to  her  as  the  most  sacred  of  his  possessions. 

The  last  melancholy  duties  over,  Chesney  felt  the 
absolute  need  of  relaxation  and  change  of  scene,  or, 
as  he  expresses  it,  of  vagabondising  for  a  time ;  and, 
crossing  over  from  Milford  to  Waterford,  he  made 
a  tour  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and,  working 
his  way  northwards,  struck  across  to  Armagh  and 
Newry,  arriving  at  Packolet  in  a  snow-storm  on 
the  13th  January  1841.  Here,  with  the  exception 
of  a  run  to  England  to  bring  his  daughter  with  her 
governess  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father,  the  old 
"  Captain,"  then  in  his  86th  year,  he  remained  till 
the  month  of  November,  continuing  his  practice  of 
early  rising,  and  diligently  engaged  upon  the  book : — 

May  the  book  now  progress  without  any  undue  hopes  of 
advancement  from  it,  or  anxiety  about  its  fate  in  the  world.  I 
am  fortunate  in  having  such  a  task  before  me,  if  I  can  but  use 
it  rightly  and  diligently,  bringing  all  things  within  a  settled 
plan,  so  that,  whether  much  or  little  be  accomplished,  it  may 
be  progressing  in  the  right  way. 

However,  he  scarcely  managed  to  confine  himself 
within  such  limits,  for  we  find  such  entries  as,  "  Up 
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at  3  by  mistake,  and  pursuing  my  work  with  dili- 
gence, lest  a  war  may  interrupt  completion";  or, 
"  a  confused  brain,  evidently  the  effect  of  over-work." 
As  usual,  he  constantly  takes  himself  to  task  for  his 
faults,  such  as  being  "  too  magisterial "  in  manner, 
"  wanting  in  that  persuasive  mildness  which  per- 
suades without  contradicting  " ;  and  he  sets  down  in 
his  diary  :  "  Ruffled  several  times  about  my  father's 
anxiety  regarding  my  work,  not  meeting  this  and 
his  greetings  with  sufficient  filial  kindness.  I  mean 
well,  and  might  please  in  doing  the  same  things  by  a 
better  manner."  And  he  often  reproaches  himself 
for  too  much  talking,  saying  that  "  we  nearly  always 
lose  by  conversation." 

Chesney  had  not  long  returned  to  London  when 
he  received  the  news  that  he  would  be  required  to 
join  his  corps.  The  intelligence  was  at  first  far 
from  agreeable,  as  it  necessarily  involved  a  con- 
siderable interruption  to  his  work  ;  but  he  soon 
became  reconciled  to  the  idea,  and  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  Indeed,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
too  long  absent,  "  of  the  regiment,  but  not  in  it," 
and  needing,  as  it  were,  to  make  himself  known 
at  home.  He  also  found  himself,  at  first,  quite 
at  a  loss  in  practising  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
field-officer,  which  had  never  before  fallen  to  him. 
His  first  attempt  went  off  tolerably,  but  he  accuses 
himself  of  being  wanting  in  nerve  when  commanding 
the  different  evolutions  at  parades,  guard-mounting, 
&c.,  expressing  a  fear  that  he  will  be  considered  in- 
capable. "  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "  that  I  must  not 
look  for  any  allowances  or  consideration  whatever  as 
to  my  occupations,"  about  which,  and  his  long 
absence  from  regimental  duty,  there  appears  to  have 
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been  some  jealousy.  He  therefore  determined  to 
become  "  a  drill  man,"  and  to  master  thoroughly  the 
routine  of  his  profession. 

He  did  not,  however,  for  this  reason  abandon  his 
literary  work,  but  made  even  more  strenuous  exer- 
tions to  spare  time  for  it.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if 
the  great  book  were  destined  never  to  be  finished. 
His  principal  annoyance  now  was  the  constant  drop- 
ping in  of  officers  to  his  quarters  for  "  everlasting 
conversation  on  regimental  matters."  This,  he  Bays, 
he  must  find  means  to  avoid,  on  the  score  of  frivolity, 
as  well  as  loss  of  time.  The  "  means  "  were  such  as 
probably  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of.  He 
retired  into  a  large  cupboard  in  his  room  until  the 
visitors,  believing  him  absent,  took  their  departure. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1843  he  received  the  not 
unexpected  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
hurried  over  to  Ireland  to  pay  the  last  tokens  of 
respect  to  an  excellent  parent  and  truly  upright  and 
stout-hearted  man.  The  decease  of  Captain  Chesney 
left  his  son  at  the  head  of  the  family,  and  his  first 
care  was  to  provide  at  once  for  such  members  of  it 
as  were  in  need  of  help,  settling  annuities  on  two  of 
his  sisters,  and  taking  steps,  also,  to  assist  his  half- 
brother  William's  family  in  America.  This  done,  he 
returned  to  Woolwich,  where  all  his  arrangements 
for  quiet  work  were  speedily  upset  by  a  sudden  order 
to  proceed  to  Hong  Kong,  as  the  command  of  the 
Artillery  in  China  had  fallen  to  him.  This  was  most 
unexpected,  for  there  was  more  than  one  officer 
senior  to  Chesney  to  whom  such  an  appointment 
would  naturally  fall,  but  so  much  dreaded  was  the 
climate  of  the  China  station  that  one  after  another 
resigned  rather  than  go  out,  and  it  was  confidently 
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expected  that  he  would  do  the  same.  But,  although 
behindhand  with  his  voluminous  work,  and  engaged 
at  the  time  in  a  law- suit  with  the  lithographers  for 
a  failure  of  contract  in  regard  to  the  illustrations, 
Chesney  left  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors, 
and  China  was  his  lot.  The  following  note,  entered 
in  his  journal  on  first  hearing  that  he  was  likely 
to  go,  shows  his  unselfish  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter : — 

There  has  been  a  serious  danger  to  my  work  this  morning, 
in  consequence  of  a  notice  from  the  Adjutant- General  that  I  am 
to  be  ordered  to  Hong  Kong.  I  shall,  when  it  is  received,  show 
how  my  work  is  circumstanced,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Sir  George 
Murray  ;  but  there  is  this  great  difficulty,  that  if  I  were  to  be 
passed  over,  someone  must  be  the  sufferer.  However,  I  pray 
to  be  able  to  do  my  part,  and  leave  the  rest  where  all  things 
are  decided  for  us. 

When  it  was  settled,  he  writes,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment : — 

It  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  less  desirable  or  more  un- 
lucky altogether.  The  retirement  of  one  or  two  officers  brought 
me  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the  top  of  the  roster  ;  and  as 
to  the  pay,  its  benefits  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  getting 
East  India  allowances,  as  well  as  our  own,  which  will  make  it 
comparatively  great,  though  the  exact  thing  is  not  known,  nor 
will  it  be  till  I  arrive. 

The  following  letters  to  his  sister  and  his  daughter 
enter  more  fully  into  the  subject. 

To  Mrs.  Bell. 

MY  DEAR  CHARLOTTE,  Woolwich,  8th  April  1848. 

On  the  ground  that  the  public  service  requires  me,  the 
Master-General  has  decided  that  I  am  to  go  to  China,  and  he 
has  apparently  done  so  without  going  into  the  question  of  book 
matters,  or  the  Government  in  connection  therewith. 

I  believe  I  could  postpone  my  departure  till  August,  but  the 
season  makes  it  desirable  rather  to  leave  in  June.  I  have  not 
however,  decided  as  yet,  nor  have  I  much  considered  the  point ; 
but  I  shall  see  my  way  in  this,  and  I  trust  still  weightier 
matters.  Much  depends  upon  what  may  be  possible  about  the 
bo-1  after  the  law-suit ;  for  if  by  great  exertions  I  could  send 
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out  one  volume  before  starting,  it  would  be  a  great  matter.  As 
to  Jane,  she  might  come  out  next  year  if  the  climate  and  all 
other  considerations  prove  to  be  favourable,  when  I  can  judge 
in  person.  As  a  new  settlement  it  may  be  everything  that 
could  be  desired,  or  it  may  be  the  contrary.  The  climate  of 
Hong-Kong  is  said  to  be  good,  and  that  will  be  my  head- 
quarters. But  all  this  is  a  mere  first  glance,  for  only  a  few 
hours  have  passed  since  I  received  the  final  orders. 

To  Miss  Chesney. 

MY  DEAR  JANE,  Woolwich,  Good  Friday,  April  14th. 

I  avail  myself  of  part  of  this  momentous  dSiy  to  all 
Christians,  to  give  you  a  piece  of  news  which  is  important  to 
us  both  ;  namely,  my  being  under  orders  to  command  the 
Artillery  in  China.  The  sending  a  field  officer  thither  is  quite 
new,  and  its  coming  to  my  turn  most  unexpected,  for  it  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  one  or  two  officers 
who  were  on  the  roster  for  duty  before  me. 

I  think  I  shall  like  the  country  well  enough,  but  I  was 
looking  forward  to  the  completion  of  my  work  as  the  moment 
when  I  might  once  more  have  had  a  home,  the  very  idea  of 
which  calls  up  many  feelings  and  recollections. 

The  time  of  my  departure  is  not,  as  yet,  fixed,  and  I  still 
hope  that  such  arrangements  may  be  made  as  will  delay  it  for  a 
little  time,  and  if  so,  I  shall  make  all  possible  efforts  to  further 
the  work,  as  soon  as  the  law-suit  enables  me  to  do  so,  which 
may  be  about  the  29th,  for  it  is  expected  to  come  on  that  day. 

I  meant  to  have  given  you  the  news  about  China  in  person, 
but,  as  it  has  got  into  the  Times,  I  hasten  to  write  a  line, 
although  I  hardly  consider  things  definitely  fixed. 

I  am,  as  you  may  suppose,  more  occupied  than  ever,  but  I 
shall  try  to  find  time  to  see  you  ere  long. 

I  trust  this  day  is  occupying  your  thoughts  with  better  and 
infinitely  greater  objects  than  even  the  Chinese  Empire,  the 
oldest  in  the  world. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Jane, 

Ever  affectionately  your  Father, 

F.  E.  CHESNEY. 

In  the  following  extract  he  is  speaking  of  the 
conduct  of  a  friend  who  seems  to  have  given  way 
under  severe  bereavement  more  than  Chesney  thought 
right. 

It  is  Dr.  H 's  duty  to  recollect  that  the  death  of  a  child 

comes  as  much  from  God  as  its  birth.  Sorrow  is  right ;  its 
excess  is  a  sin  which  I  think  he  will  avoid.  Were  I  not  so 
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greatly  pressed,  I  would  write  a  line  to  him  ;  but  since  this 
hurry-skurry  about  China,  I  have  forgotten  my  wise  plan  of  not 
opening  letters  except  at  certain  times ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  I  am  overpowered  with  writing  letters  partly  on  business 
and  partly  to  answer  selfish  requests.  It  is  now  almost  11 
o'clock  A.M.  ,  and  nothing  has  been  done  but  write  since  I  got 
up.  The  first  night  aboard  ship  will  be  one  of  comfort,  and 
the  first  of  ease,  on  which  account  I  lean  decidedly  to  the  sea 
voyage  ;  for  old  Neptune  has  no  post-office  in  his  establishment. 

He  had  contrived  to  run  over  to  Ireland  for  a  few 
hours  to  take  leave  of  his  family  there,  and  his 
daughter  had  been  with  him  in  London  to  the  last; 
but  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  for  more  than 
a  week  in  Liverpool,  not  knowing  from  day  to  day 
when  the  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage 
would  be  able  to  sail.  At  last,  however,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  the  John  of  Gaunt  left  the  Mersey,  and 
Chesney  sent  the  following  last  words  to  Mrs.  Bell 
by  the  steamer  that  towed  them  out  to  sea. 

The  steamer  is  taking  us  a  little  way  down  channel,  and 
as  she  goes  to  Dublin  afterwards,  the  post-mark  of  that  city 
will  tell  you  in  the  true  Irish  style  that  we  are  at  sea. 

Let  me  then  give  you  and  your  circle  my  parting  blessing. 
....  I  do  not  and  cannot  like  dwelling  upon  the  trials,  small 
or  great,  which  are  sent  to  us  ;  for  this  does  but  show  that  we 
expect  to  escape  everything  that  is  disagreeable,  which  would 
ill  suit  the  best  mortals,  who  would  then  forget  the  hand  from 
which  their  innumerable  blessings  flow. 

Considering  the  untoward  state  of  my  book,  and  my  anxiety 
about  Jane's  welfare,  my  departure  for  China  is  most  inop- 
portune, putting  aside  a  deeper  consideration ;  but,  as  it  is  come, 
it  is  my  duty  to  meet  it  cheerfully,  and  God  can  make  all  right 
if  I  can  but  really  trust  in  Him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  October,  after  an 
unusually  prosperous  voyage,  the  John  of  Gaunt 
neared  the  coast  of  China.  Steep,  barren  rocks, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  which  was  covered 
with  Chinese  boats  fishing  in  pairs,  were  the  first 
sight  that  met  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  anxiously 
looking  upon  the  land  that  was  to  be  their  abiding- 
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place  for  the  next  few  years.  Three  line-of-battle 
ships  and  many  merchant  vessels  lay  at  anchor ;  and 
the  John  of  Gaunt  was  soon  surrounded  by  boats 
bringing  visitors  from  the  shore.  Already,  when 
stopping  at  Java,  Chesney's  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
good  climate  had  been  rudely  dispelled  ;  and  now  the 
tidings  that  reached  him  were  of  the  very  worst 
description.  Colonel  Knowles  was  invalided  and 
gone ;  Captain  Anderson  also  invalided,  but  still  on 
the  island  ;  and  about  forty  men  were  in  hospital. 
Other  regiments  were  suffering  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  seamen  were  in  no  better  condition.  On 
going  next  day  to  inspect  the  Artillery  quarters,  he 
found  "  the  rooms  in  the  worst  style,  full  of  rats, 
and  oppressed  with  foetid  air,"  so  that  he  very  thank- 
fully accepted  Captain  Robertson's  kind  invitation  to 
remain  on  board  for  a  day  or  two,  until  he  could 
find  a  decent  house.  This,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished,  and  he  had  after  all  to  take  up 
his  quarters  in  the  barracks  for  some  little  time, 
not  unnaturally  "  with  a  low  feeling,  as  if  I  may 
be  going  to  a  final  resting-place."  Chesney's  rank 
and  pay  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  left  to  be  settled 
on  his  arrival ;  and  he  found  himself  placed  in  Orders 
as  taking  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  Artillery 
as  a  Brigadier  of  the  second  class,  with  the  usual 
allowance  of  1,032  rupees  per  month  as  a  regimental 
Lieut. -Colonel,  and  600  rupees  per  month  as  com- 
manding allowance.  He  immediately  busied  himself 
in  trying  to  improve  matters.  By  his  advice,  more 
healthy  quarters  were  provided  for  part  of  the  garri- 
son at  Chuck  Choo,  the  guards  were  reduced,  better 
food  procured,  some  of  the  men  sent  on  a  sea-trip, 
and  Lascars  brought  from  Chusan  to  work  the  guns, 
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and  thus,  in  some  measure,  spare  the  Europeans. 
"  Death  stalks  around,"  he  wrote ;  sickness  was  the 
constant  topic  ;  funerals  were  of  every-day  occur- 
rence. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Chesney  held 
strong  views  as  to  the  unfitness  of  Hong  Kong  for 
a  military  station,  and  sent  forcible  letters  on  the 
subject  to  the  authorities  at  home. 

He  embarked  on  board  the  Driver  steamer  on  the 
4th  December,  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  Chusan  and 
the  other  open  ports,  and  the  trip  proved  interesting, 
as  well  as  beneficial  to  his  health.  His  letters  show 
the  favourable  opinion  he  formed  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  an  opinion,  we  may  add,  that 
further  intercourse  with  them  only  served  to  confirm. 
His  first  letter  is  from  Amoy,  and  only  deals  with 
the  miseries  of  Hong  Kong  : — 

Amoy,  5th  December  1843. 

I  have  scarcely  had  a  moment  to  think  of  the  Chinese  till 
now  that  I  am  amongst  them,  and  fairly  away  from  Hong 
Kong  and  its  sickly  troubles  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Out  of 
the  few  men  we  have  left,  after  those  gone  for  ever  and  those 
invalided,  there  are  still  a  great  many  in  the  hospital ;  but  the 
disease  itself  is  less  fatal  and,  as  I  hope,  is  now  on  the  wane. 
Next  May  I  hope  either  to  move  the  remnant  to  Chusan,  which 
is  as  healthy  as  England,  and  more  so  than  Ireland,  or,  failing 
this  change,  to  take  them  on  board  ship.  I  think  Hong  Kong 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  expensive,  and  by  far  the  most  un- 
healthy station  in  the  globe  ;  therefore,  I  suppose  the  Govern- 
ment will  hesitate,  and  if  to  be  permanently  retained,  I  expect 
it  will  be  done  on  a  very  small  scale  in  every  way.  As  to  our 
branch,  I  have  told  the  authorities  to  let  us  go  on  as  we  are 
without  exposing  one  additional  man  or  officer.  Not  that  the 
latter  have  suffered  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  the 
former,  with,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  our  people,  for 
one  field  officer  has  died,  and  four  out  of  five  of  the  others  were 
only  spared  by  going  away  on  medical  certificate.  Besides  the 
sickness,  I  suspect  the  grand  object  of  commerce  promises  to 
be  a  failure  ;  so  that  in  no  way  did  the  originators  of  this 
colony  see  their  way,  and  once  in  a  mess  it  is  difficult  to  get 
out  of  it. 

The  next  letter  is  dated  January  8th,  1844,  after 
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his  return  from  hisChusan  trip.  He  had  now  become, 
as  he  here  mentions,  commandant  of  the  troops. 

I  have  seen  several  cities  and  villages,  in  addition  to  some- 
thing of  Chinese  life  both  in  town  and  country,  including  a 
little  of  their  religious  and  social  state.  In  case  the  turn 
of  events,  public  and  private,  should  prevent  my  seeing  any 
more,  I  shall  have  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Without  doubt  the 
Chinese  are  a  happy  nation,  and  may  be  on  the  threshold  of 
becoming  still  more  so,  for  the  case  does  not  seem  hopeless 
regarding  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  since  it  is  evident  by 
what  the  Catholics  have  done,  and  are  doing,  that  time  and 
judicious  instruments  would  be  successful.  The  choice  t»f  Hong 
Kong  is  a  sad  drawback,  independently  of  its  climate1",  for  its 
Chinese  inhabitants,  being  the  very  outcasts  of  the  Empire, 
nothing  can  be  done  from  such  an  ill-chosen  centre,  but  else- 
where it  would,  and  probably  will,  be  different,  provided  we 
are  content  with  a  very  gradual  progress,  and  small  beginnings, 
based  on  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  religious  and  moral  state 
of  the  people.  .  .  . 

We  have  a  great  many  sick,  but  the  cases  are  mild  and  the 
deaths  few.  I  have  fallen  into  the  command  of  the  troops,  and 
as  General  D'Aguilar,  the  Lieut. -Governor,  leaves  me  to  act 
very  much,  there  will  be  opportunities  of  being  useful,  and  I 
am,  and  have  been,  very  hard  at  work.  I  see  my  way  to  put 
all  right,  but  there  are  so  many  counter  interests,  especially 
with  the  Envoy,  that  things  become  difficult ;  however,  there 
is  a  great  deal  doing,  likely  to  serve  the  cause,  and  there  must 
be  more  quiet  before  book  matters  are  even  thought  of. 

Later  he  adds  : — 

The  Chinese  only  require  Christianity  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  civilised  world — I  mean  as  far  as  the  mass  of  people  can 
be  so  ;  for  they  do  not  boast  of  a  Newton  nor  a  Herschell,  the 
bright  stars  of  Europe  being  wanting,  but  these  are  amply 
supplied  by  general  knowledge  and  happiness  amongst  the 
people.  Those  who  have  a  real  insight  into  their  character, 
as  the  result  of  long  intercourse,  pronounce  them  to  be  the 
happiest  people  on  earth  ;  and  if  constant  occupation  be  a  chief 
ingredient  it  must  be  so,  for  the  Chinese  are  never  a  moment 
idle,  and  the  children  are  employed  on  something,  such  as 
picking  seeds  and  teasing  cotton,  at  four  years,  if  not  sooner, 
and  the  mother  is  also  at  work  with  an  infant  slung  to  her 
back. 

He  was  particularly  fond  of  praising  Chinese 
servants,  and  of  dwelling  upon  the  virtues  of  a 
certain  Assing,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  paragon. 
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What  particularly  delighted  his  master  was  that  it 
was  only  necessary  for  him  to  appear  at  a  window 
overlooking  the  court,  holding  up  as  many  fingers  as 
he  expected  guests,  and  a  proper  dinner  would  be 
sure  to  appear  in  due  course. 

The  three  years  of  his  appointment  at  Hong 
Kong  passed  with  few  incidents.  Towards  the 
end  of  1844  there  were  alarms  as  to  a  possible 
French  war.  We  find  such  entries  as  :  "  Sent 
for  by  the  General  about  the  possibility  of  an 
attack  by  Cecille's  squadron.  To  the  storekeeper, 
and  ascertained  we  have  rockets  and  guns."  "  Ride 
before  breakfast  to  look  at  positions  for  batteries 
along  our  scattered  line  of  defence."  "  Long  talk 
with  the  General  about  guns  and  batteries."  "  News 
of  the  Admiral's  intended  return,  which  indicates 
suspicion  of  a  French  War."  Nothing,  however, 
came  of  it.  He  continued  to  work  at  his  book  both 
early  and  late — in  short,  whenever  he  could  find  time 
to  do  so — but  states  that  there  has  been  great  and 
seemingly  unreasonable  delay  in  bringing  it  out. 
"Yet,"  he  adds,  "have  I  not  striven!"  In  this 
matter  it  was  impossible  even  for  him  to  find  cause 
for  self -blame. 

The  arrival  of  Keying,  the  Chinese  Viceroy,  caused 
a  little  excitement.  He  was  received  with  due 
honours  and  escorted  to  his  house,  after  which 
Chesney  accompanied  the  Governor  (Sir  John  Davis) 
and  the  General  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  thus  de- 
scribes the  affair  : — 

Keying  wore  a  plain  dress,  a  sort  of  grey  poplin,  with  a 
darker  jacket  over  it ;  the  round  red  cap  with  a  rolled  rim, 
mandarin  button,  and  peacock's  feather  behind.  The  Governor 
was  on  his  left,  as  the  place  of  honour,  the  rest  on  chairs  with 
tables  between.  Tea  was  brought,  as  well  as  cherry-brandy 
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and  wine.  At  4  o'clock  twenty-one  guns  were  fired,  at  three 
intervals,  with  a  volley  of  musketry ;  bands  playing  in  the  in- 
terval. The  troops  passed  twice.  Dinner  at  the  Governor's. 
The  Chinese  took  off  their  hats.  The  same  plain  dresses  as 
before,  the  suite  being  mostly  in  black  satin  jackets  and  small 
buttons.  They  put  on  their  hats  to  receive  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room. 

In  September,  1845,  Chesney  conceived  hopes  of 
being  able  to  see  something  of  the  interior  of  China, 
by  being  employed  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
put  an  effectual  bar  to  the  periodical  ravages  %  of  the 
Yang-tze-kiang.  He  was,  as  usual,  very  sanguine 
about  obtaining  this  employment,  and,  as  his  journals 
prove,  wholly  absorbed  by  it  for  some  time.  Thus 
he  writes  to  his  sister : — 

Something  has  turned  up  within  a  very  few  days  Which  may 
lead  to  an  important  step  on  my  part.  You  may  have  noticed 
in  the  papers  that  one  of  the  great  streams  of  China,  the  Yellow 
river,  has  broken  through  its  banks,  and  destroyed  a  large  tract 
of  country,  with  some  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  inhabitants. 
All  their  efforts  having  failed,  and  believing,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  similar  cases,  that  the  floodings  of  any  river  may  be 
commanded,  if  you  begin  high  enough,  and  have  sufficient 
means,  I  bethought  me  of  looking  at  and  ascertaining  the  diffi- 
culties, with  the  view  of  giving  good  advice  and  procuring 
assistance,  if  necessary.  On  mentioning  this  to  the  Chinese 
Secretary,  I  found  that  circumstances  favoured  the  proposal, 
and  a  letter  is  gone  to  Pekin  which,  if  their  necessities  are 
greater  than  their  suspicions,  may  end  in  an  invitation  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  country.  I  need  not  say  that  my  best  thoughts 
would  be  given  to  such  an  object,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and 
the  chance  of  proving  a  link  to  join  our  nations  in  any  way, 
including  the  most  beneficial  that  ever  was,  or  will  be,  in  the 
world. 

The  Chinese  were,  however,  much  too  jealous  of 
foreigners  to  employ  them  in  any  such  matter,  and 
Chesney' s  hopes  of  exploring  the  Yellow  river  fell 
to  the  ground.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  could  have 
been  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  anything  of  the 
kind,  for  he  was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a 
painful  official  dispute,  arising  out  of  the  separate 
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command  :  the  General  having  given  an  improper 
order  with  reference  to  ordnance  stores  under  Ches- 
ney's  command.  He  alludes  to  it  cursorily  at  the  end 
of  the  following  extract ;  the  whole  matter  is  fully 
discussed  in  his  Past  and  Present  State  of  Fire-arms. 

To  Miss  Chesney. 

MY  DEAK  JANE,  Hong  Kong,  Nov.  30th,  1845. 

On  the  llth  of  last  month  I  received  yours  of  June  29th 
from  Geneva,  which,  by  some  mischance,  came  round  by 
Madras,  and  lost  a  month,  of  course.  You  had  then  seen  the 
Vaudois,  Turin,  and  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  apparently  with  much 
pleasure. 

Six  days  later,  i.e.  by  the  next  steamer,  yours  of  August  25th 
came  to  hand.  By  this  I  was  glad  to  find  that  some  of  my 
letters  had  found  their  way,  and,  although  you  could  not  make 
out  the  duplicate,  it  will  at  least  have  shown  that  there  was  an 
original,  which  may  still  turn  up.  This  was  also  from  Geneva, 
and  it  has  been  followed  by  the  other  one  of  the  25th  of  July, 
the  second  from  St.  Bernard,  which  has  been  exploring  in  some 
direction  or  other,  probably  with  the  camels  in  the  desert. 

The  last  contains  an  animated  description  of  all  you  have 
seen  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  &c.,  and,  as  mountains  and 
valleys  make  a  deep  impression,  you  will  recollect  the  general 
effect  all  your  life  ;  whilst  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  their 
customs  and  manners,  will  always  be  of  practical  benefit.  It  is 
by  seeing  a  great  deal  that  we  discover  that  other  nations  are 
not  in  reality  the  barbarians  we  fancy  when,  under  the  natural 
love  of  our  own  land  and  the  borne  prejudices  of  a  limited  edu- 
cation, we  look  down  on  every  other  people.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, it  is  all  right  that  each  individual  thinks  most  of  himself 
and  then  places  his  country  before  all  others,  though  every 
man  cannot  be  the  first  in  the  world  !  Perhaps  a  nation  might 
be  so  ;  but  which  has  the  best  claim  to  this  distinction  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  decide.  I  think  the  Chinese  are  about 
the  happiest,  because  the  most  industrious  and  the  most 
cheerful,  whilst  in  other  respects  they  stand  high  amongst 
the  competitors  of  the  globe. 

We  are  fairly  done  with  warm  weather  and  a  sickly  season, 
neither  of  which  I  am  likely  to  be  obliged  to  encounter  next 
year,  for  I  can  scarcely  see  more  than  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
weather,  although  nothing  is  settled.  The  next  mail,  we  say, 
is  to  bring  orders  about  the  future  garrison  and  other  details, 
which,  by  the  way,  we  have  expected  for  the  last  four  months 
with  equal  confidence.  .  .  .  Your  two  friends  [the  dogs]  are 
quite  well,  and  close  to  their  master,  whom  they  would  assist  if 
they  could,  and  he  requires  it,  being  rather  pressed  just  now. 

25 
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At  the  close  of  this  year  he  writes : — 

To  bear  and  forbear  in  a  Christian  charitable  frame  should 
be  the  grand  objects,  next  to  high-minded  truth  and  sincerity, 
doing  to  all  as  I  would  they  should  do  to  me.  I  am  still  in  a 
difficult  position,  and  what  may  be  before  me  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
with  real  trust  in  God  and  my  Eedeemer  all  things  will  work 
for  my  eternal  welfare,  whatever  may  be  the  temporary  clouds 
or  thorns  besetting  my  path. 

During  his  stay  at  Hong  Kong  Chesney  made  up 
a  party  to  go  up  the  Canton  river  as  far  as  Fuchan, 
a  large,  rich,  and  handsome  manufacturing  town, 
which  they  were  desirous  of  inspecting.  The  visitors 
experienced  some  little  annoyance  at  Canton  as  they 
walked  about  the  city;  but  it  soon  passed  off,  and 
the  next  day  they  proceeded  on  their  way  without 
molestation,  passing  through  a  level,  well-cultivated, 
and  rich  country,  with  arbor- vitae  and  other  trees, 
and  villages  here  and  there. 

Boats  numerous  and  of  various  kinds,  some  long  and  large, 
with  a  raised  covered  structure  and  a  pair  of  sheers  for  masts, 
probably  to  leave  the  interior  free  for  tea,  &c.  :  these  were, 
in  fact,  arks,  with  windows  in  the  sides.  Others  were  small 
flower-boats,  with  raised  rooms  and  wall  sides.  Others  passage- 
boats  of  various  sizes  ;  again,  the  egg-boats  and  sampans.  In 
three  hours  of  this  scenery  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Fuchan. 
Anchored  the  fast-boat,  and  went  in  Dr.  Holgate's  up  the  stream 
into  the  town,  passing  numerous  cargo  and  other  boats,  also  a 
crowd  at  a  sing-song  outside  the  city.  Landed,  and  led  by  a 
guide  through  narrow  and  clean,  but  handsome  streets,  full  of 
shops,  stores,  and  other  commodities.  Houses  low,  shops 
small,  streets  flagged,  probably  channels  beneath.  After  some 
little  annoyance  from  boys  and  good-humoured  surprise  of  the 
people,  we  reached  the  Mandarin's  yard,  followed  by  a  crowd. 
The  latter  remained  outside  chiefly,  and  we  were  denied  entrance 
into  the  second  court,  the  Mandarin  being  away. 

A  troublesome  spirit  seemed  to  prevail  outside,  and,  some 
stones  being  thrown,  we  were  put  into  a  kitchen  on  one  side  to 
be  out  of  sight,  pending  what  seemed  to  be  consideration.  An 
anxious  time  passed,  oppressed  with  the  heat  of  the  people  round 
the  door,  and  rather  expecting  to  have  no  resource  but  that  of 
forcing  our  way  to  the  boat,  with  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty 
about  being  able  to  find  the  way  even  if  we  could  advance. 
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We  now  expressed  in  writing,  as  before  in  words,  our  readi- 
ness to  return  to  the  boat,  and  that  the  authorities  would  be 
answerable  for  our  safety.  Three  men  of  rank  came  one  after 
another  into  the  premises,  also  some  soldiers ;  and  at  length 
one  mandarin  set  out  to  take  us  through  the  town. 

We  were  desired  to  keep  close  to  him,  and  though  we  did  so, 
and  some  of  his  people  were  in  advance  with  the  red  umbrella, 
and  other  insignia,  we  were  saluted  with  stones  as  soon  as  we 
passed  the  gate.  We  advanced,  however,  and  found  the  streets 
crowded  and  completely  lined  on  each  side  all  the  way  to  the 
water,  which  occupied  thirty-five  minutes  fast  walking.  Most 
of  the  people  were  quiet,  but  some  rabble  saluted  us  with  stones 
at  the  cross  streets  and  openings.  We  felt  that  the  difficult 
part  would  be  the  water.  Here  there  was  an  additional  collection 
of  people,  and,  having  made  our  way  through,  the  mandarin 
placed  us  in  a  sampan  with  himself,  and  as  we  rowed  onwards, 
following  Holgate's  boat,  stones  were  plentifully  thrown  after- 
wards from  both  sides,  and  doing  their  best  to  break  ha  the 
cover  and  destroy  us.  The  attempts  became  bolder  and  bolder, 
and  our  situation  more  and  more  critical,  especially  as  the  boat 
grounded.  We  wished  to  show  our  guns,  which  the  mandarin 
entreated  us  not  to  do,  he  himself  actually  standing  up  outside 
the  so-called  tilt  exposed  to  the  stones  !  In  this  way  we  reached 
the  fast  boat,  all  having  been  struck,  and  three  of  the  boatmen 
grievously  wounded,  and  one  slightly. 

Taking  the  crowd  at  a  single  rank  each  side  of  two  for  every 
three  feet,  the  spectators  &c.  in  the  town  exceeded  nineteen 
thousand  men,  and  there  must  have  been  much  more  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  afterwards.  The  fast  boat  gave  moderate 
safety,  but  on  grounding  we  resumed  Holgate's  boat  accom- 
panied by  the  mandarin  for  a  time,  and  soon  being  out  of 
danger,  we  overtook  a  mandarin's  boat  going  to'  Canton,  and, 
being  received  on  board,  reached  the  city  by  6  o'clock. 

This  affair  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  expedition 
against  the  Bogue  Forts  :  Sir  John  Davis  found  it 
impossible  to  pass  over  so  grave  an  affront,  and 
having  in  vain  appealed  to  Keying  for  satisfaction, 
he  decided  to  retaliate  immediately.  He  desired 
Chesney  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  latter, 
whose  term  of  service  in  China  had  now  expired, 
offered  his  services  to  his  successor,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Brereton,  and,  as  they  were  accepted,  went 
on  board  the  East  India  Company's  steamer  Pluto, 
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where  the  Governor  and  General  d'Aguilar  were  also 
to  be.  When  the  latter  met  Chesney,  however,  he 
(mindful  of  the  old  dispute  about  the  removal  of  the 
stores)  desired  him  to  leave  the  ship,  nor  would  he 
listen  to  any  remonstrance.  Replying  that  he  would 
go  in  another  vessel,  Chesney  left  the  Pluto  in  an  egg- 
boat  with  one  Chinaman,  made  for  the  Vulture,  and, 
finding  that  Colonel  Brereton  was  in  the  Corsair, 
got  into  a  gig,  and  reached  her  only  to  find  that  his 
friend  had  been  forbidden  to  employ  him  as  A.D.C. 
In  the  meantime  the  Pluto  had  captured  one  fort, 
and  spiked  the  guns,  and  Chesney  was  exposed  in  an 
open  boat  to  the  indignation  of  the  Chinese,  who, 
however,  being  otherwise  sufficiently  occupied,  did 
him  no  harm.  The  proceedings  of  the  expedition 
are  too  well  known  to  be  detailed  here.  Chesney 
remained  with  it  as  a  volunteer,  received  the  thanks 
of  Sir  John  Davis,  and  was  honourably  mentioned 
in  his  despatches;  for  the  Governor,  although  of 
course  precluded  from  taking  part  against  the 
General,  had  a  pretty  strong  opinion  about  the 
treatment  which  Chesney  had  received. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  him  to  leave  a  place 
which  had  proved  anything  but  a  bed  of  roses,  and 
he  decided  to  return  by  the  overland  route.  He 
therefore  despatched  his  large  collection  of  curiosi- 
ties, the  portrait  of  the  brave  Fuchan  mandarin,  his 
books,  &c.  by  long  sea,  and  made  the  passage  by 
Galle  to  Suez,  whence  he  crossed  the  desert  in  one 
of  five  vans,  galloping  along  the  pebbles  and  sand, 
which  he  notes  as  a  very  different  mode  of  transit 
from  that  which  he  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to 
in  those  regions.  From  Cairo  he  went  by  the  Nile 
and  Mahmoudiyeh  Canal  to  Alexandria,  and  from 
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thence  by  steamer  to  Malta  and  Southampton,  arri- 
ving in  town  on  the  1st  of  August  1847.  He  hurried 
over  to  Packolet  as  speedily  as  he  could,  landed  at 
Cranfield  Bay,  and  walked  to  the  house  concealed  by 
a  large  umbrella,  that  he  might  give  the  inmates, 
including  his  daughter,  the  joy  of  a  surprise. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

RESIDENCE     IN    IRELAND. 

1847-1855.— Command  of  the  Cork  District.— Loss  of  the  MS. 
of  his  first  volume. — Marriage  to  Miss  Fletcher. — Work  at 
the  book. — Smith  O'Brien's  rising. — Frequent  alarms. — 
Views  on  the  Artillery  service. — Evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee.— The  Queen's  visit  to  Cork. — A  premature  arrival 
and  involuntary  illumination. — Publication  of  the  great 
work,  1850. — Its  reception. — The  book  is  presented  to  the 
Queen  in  lev^e. — Honorary  D.C.L.  at  Oxford. — His  ser- 
vants.— Forty-seven  years  of  service  completed. — Publica- 
tion of  his  Past  and  Present  State  of  Fire-arms. — Promotion 
to  rank  of  Colonel  and  removal  from  the  Cork  command. — 
Life  at  Packolet. — Appearance  and  manners. — The  Riisso- 
Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-29. — The  Cork  Exhibition.— 
Artillery  trials. — Chesney's  Lecture. — Presides  over  the 
geographical  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast. 
— Visit  to  Lord  Bosse  at  Parsonstown. — Tour  in  Ireland. 
— Chesney's  struggles  with  his  temper. — Observance  of 
Sunday. —  Belief  in  corporal  punishment. —  Purchases  of 
Land. — Offers  to  serve  in  the  Crimea. — Lord  Ponsonby's 
letters.  —  Indignation  meeting  against  the  temporising 
policy  of  the  Government. — Interest  in  the  war. — Major- 
General. — The  Duke  of  Newcastle  invites  Chesney  to  raise 
a  foreign  legion. — Lord  Panmure  revokes  the  proposal. — 
Death  of  Estcourt  in  the  Crimea. 

IN  November,  1847,  Chesney  was  appointed  to  the 
Lieutenant- Colonel's  command  of  the  Cork  district, 
and  was  soon  established  in  the  excellent  artillery 
quarters  at  Ballincollig,  where,  in  the  intervals  of 
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military  duty,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  completion 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition, 
which  had  been  delayed  by  his  absence  at  Hong 
Kong.  He  had  just  finished  his  fair  copy  of  its 
twenty-five  chapters  for  the  printer,  when  he  heard 
of  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Fletcher's  death  on  the  9th 
of  January  1848.  Cramming  his  neat  MS.  into  his 
portmanteau,  with  his  money  and  sundry  valuables, 
as  well  as  a  packet  of  unopened  letters,  he  had 
just  time  to  obtain  a  short  leave  of  absence  and 
to  catch  the  Cork  and  Bristol  steamer.  The  train 
to  Paddington  was  a  crowded  one,  and  to  meet 
the  demand  for  cabs  several  were  called  into  the 
station  from  outside.  Into  one  of  these  Chesney 
jumped,  and,  driving  to  the  Fletchers'  house  in 
Park  Street,  left  the  cab  at  the  door  while  he 
announced  himself  to  the  family  and  inquired 
whether  he  could  be  put  up  there.  On  subsequently 
telling  the  servants  to  pay  the  man  and  bring  in  his 
portmanteau,  it  was  discovered  that  the  cabman  had 
driven  oif  with  the  Colonel's  luggage.  He  had  the 
man's  number,  but  on  inquiring  at  the  Great 
Western  Station  he  learnt,  to  his  dismay,  that  no 
such  number  existed  among  those  of  registered  cabs, 
and  he  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  deliberate  and  clever  theft.  He  learnt 
at  Scotland  Yard  that  several  similar  robberies  had 
been  carried  out  about  the  same  time,  and  that  the 
police  were  in  quest  of  the  thieves.  A  large  reward 
was  offered  for  the  return  of  the  papers,  with  a 
promise  that  no  inquiry  would  be  made  about  the 
money  and  valuables  ;  but  in  vain. 

With  characteristic  consideration  for  those  who  were 
in  trouble,  he  did  not  tell  the  Fletcher  family  of  the 
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magnitude  of  his  loss,  and  was,  so  far  as  they  could 
see,  wholly  occupied  in  their  service.  On  his  return 
to  Ballincollig  he  hastened  to  the  waste-paper  basket, 
and,  to  his  delight,  saw  it  still  filled  with  his  rough 
sheets.  His  unspoken  dread  had  been  that  the  house- 
maid would  have  lighted  the  fires  which  greeted  him 
on  his  return  with  these  now  precious  relics.  But 
there  they  were,  and,  though  sadly  rough  and  imper- 
fect, he  at  once  devoted  himself  to  replacing  the  lost 
volumes. 

In  this  work  he  soon  had  a  willing  assistant. 
He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Fletcher's  youngest  daughter, 
Louisa,  on  the  30th  March  1848.  Before  leaving  for 
China  he  had  thought  of  asking  her  to  become  his 
wife  and  accompany  him  to  Hong  Kong ;  but  hear- 
ing casually  from  her  father  that,  as  the  only  daughter 
remaining  at  home,  she  was  necessary  to  him  and  to 
her  mother,  he,  with  his  usual  self-sacrifice,  had  said 
to  himself  "  that  such  a  request  would  be  selfish, 
and  that  if  it  were  God's  will  that  they  should  be 
united,  he  should  find  her  on  his  return."  After 
a  fortnight  spent  among  his  old  friends  in  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  they  found  themselves  at  home  at 
Ballincollig,  whither  they  were  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  Jane.  Many  friendly  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballincollig,  the  garrison  itself,  and  the 
General's  staff  at  Cork,  made  up  a  very  agreeable 
society.  Chesney's  quarters  were  always  open  to  his 
friends  :  he  had  at  all  times  a  place  at  his  table  for 
any  young  artillery  or  infantry  officer  whose  limited 
means  were  unequal  to  the  cavalry  mess,  which  was 
the  only  one  in  the  garrison  at  that  time,  while 
social  gatherings,  music,  and  little  dances,  kept  their 
evenings  well  employed. 
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The  four  years  spent  at  Ballincollig  were  full 
of  happiness  and  tranquil  enjoyment ;  but  both  to 
him  and  to  his  wife  this  was  no  time  of  idleness. 
They  wrote,  and  copied,  and  sought  out  and  verified 
authorities  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month. 
He  almost  grudged  the  time  given  to  his  necessary 
military  duties,  the  marching  out,  the  parades  and 
inspections.  It  was  seldom  until  light  was  failing 
that  papers  were  put  away,  and  that  they  started 
together  for  a  good  walk  in  the  dusk.  At  first, 
however,  work  was  much  interrupted  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country  during  Smith  O'Brien's 
rising.  Large  gatherings  of  people  took  place  every 
night,  when  drilling  went  on  vigorously.  Driving 
home  one  night  from  a  party  near  Cork,  the  Chesneys' 
horse  cast  a  shoe.  A  great  glare  of  light  and  sounds 
of  a  blacksmith's  forge  guided  them  to  a  startling 
sight.  Numbers  of  stalwart  figures  were  engaged  in 
forging  pikes,  piles  of  which  were  already  finished, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  blacksmith  could 
be  got  to  attend  to  the  Colonel's  horse  or  indeed  let 
him  approach  the  forge. 

One  day  an  orderly  would  arrive  with  directions 
from  General  Turner  to  fortify  the  barracks  and 
their  enclosure,  as  they  were  to  be  attacked,  and  the 
neighbouring  Powder  Mills  seized.  Another  day,  it 
was  an  order  for  Colonel  Chesney  to  take  the  guns 
into  Cork,  as  there  was  to  be  a  rising  in  the  city. 
The  9-pounders  were  consequently  rattled  over  the 
five  miles,  and  stationed  on  the  Barrack  hill,  whence 
they  commanded  the  town.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant 
excitement,  and  the  wife  and  daughter  spent  many 
anxious  nights  when  Chesney,  having  ridden  out  to 
see  his  family  in  the  daytime,  had  almost  to  force  his 
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way  through  crowds  of  disaffected  people  on  his  way 
back  to  Cork  at  a  late  hour.  The  very  boldness  with 
which  he  urged  his  horse  into  their  midst  was  pro- 
bably his  best  safe-guard.  This  disquieting  state  of 
things  lasted  for  about  a  month,  and  only  subsided 
after  the  capture  of  Smith  O'Brien. 

Early  in  1849  a  pamphlet  by  Major- General  Sir 
Robert  Gardiner,  on  the  existing  defects  in  the 
organization  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  incited  Chesney 
to  publish  in  a  pamphlet  his  views  on  this  subject, 
which  were  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  of  Sir 
Robert  Gardiner,  and  were  briefly  these : 

That  the  British  Artillery  does  not  bear  a  due 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  army ; 

That  the  officers  of  this  service  are  worn  out 
before  they  attain  the  rank  of  Colonel-in- second ; 

That  the  separation  of  the  Artillery  branches  of 
the  Ordnance  from  the  rest  of  the  service  is  injurious 
to  the  army  at  large. 

The  division  of  the  regiment  into  Field  and 
Garrison  Artillery  was  also  prominently  brought 
forward. 

The  subject  was  specially  engaging  the  attention 
of  our  military  authorities,  and  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  early  in  May  to  take  the  defects  in 
the  Artillery  Service  into  consideration.  It  was 
presided  over  by  Lord  Stanley  (the  present  Earl  of 
Derby),  with  Lord  Dufferin  as  vice-president,  and 
comprised  the  best  military  and  civil  materials  that 
could  be  brought  together.  Chesney' s  pamphlet  had 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  Woolwich  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  receiving 
a  summons  on  the  llth  of  May  to  attend  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  14th,  an  appointment  he  kept  with  his 
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usual  disregard  of  personal  inconvenience,  and  with 
the  satisfactory  result  of  impressing  the  Commission 
with  the  importance  of  his  views,  which  have  since 
been  carried  into  effect. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  the  Queen  announced 
her  intention  of  visiting  Ireland,  and  acceded  to  the 
request  that  she  would  land  at  Cove  of  Cork,  and 
signalise  this  event  by  giving  to  the  pretty  little 
place  the  name  of  "  Queenstown."  The  excitement 
on  the  reception  of  this  intelligence  was  great. 
Every  loyal  heart  in  the  country  was  eager  to  give 
the  Sovereign  a  fitting  reception.  The  General  in 
command,  who  had  reason  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of 
some  of  the  people  of  Cork,  was  full  of  apprehension, 
and  many  and  lengthy  conferences  were  held  with 
the  members  of  his  staff,  and  with  Colonel  Chesney, 
who  had  returned  with  his  wife  from  London,  after 
making  a  brief  visit  to  "  Packolet,"  their  future  home, 
to  make  sure  that  every  possible  precaution  would 
be  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  royal  party.  He 
need  have  had  no  fears.  The  Irish  heart  is  easily 
stirred,  but  we  believe  that  in  it  there  exists  a  foun- 
dation of  loyalty  which  only  requires  to  be  called 
forth,  by  the  presence  of  royalty,  to  manifest  itself 
with  warmth ;  though,  perhaps,  with  rather  more 
tumultuous  demonstrations  than  could  be  appreciated 
or  understood  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.* 
Cork  was  in  full  array  of  triumphal  arches,  stands 
for  spectators,  and  preparations  of  all  kinds. 

Colonel  Chesney  had  gone  down  to  Spike  Island 
to  direct  the  salutes,  and  all  was  to  be  ready  for  the 
royal  landing  at  Queenstown  on  the  4th  of  August, 

*  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  Sir  T.  Martin,  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 
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when  the  Royal  Yacht  Osborne  with  her  escort  upset 
all  plans  by  running  into  Cork  Harbour  late  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd.  The  General  scarcely  knew  what 
orders  to  give  first.  He  sent  his  A.D.C.  flying  out 
to  Ballincollig  with  a  message  to  Captain  Gambier  to 
"  bring  in  the  guns."  Messages  flew  about  the 
country  calling  in  those  dignitaries  whose  place  it 
was  to  receive  the  Queen ;  but  there  were  no  branch 
railways  in  1849,  and  many  could  not  possibly  arrive 

in  time. 

A  deputation  hurried  off"  to  the  Royal  Yacht  from 
the  municipalty  of  Cork,  humbly  asking  Her  Majesty 
not  to  land  on  the  following  day,  that  their  loyal 
preparations  might  be  completed.  This  request 
could  not  be  granted,  and,  early  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  3rd,  the  royal  party  landed  at  Cove, 
the  Queen  giving  that  place  its  present  name  of 
Queenstown.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  were 
received  by  as  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  could 
be  got  together.  Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  James 
Roche,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Fermoy),  whose  house  and 
demesne  form  conspicuous  objects  on  approaching 
the  Cove  of  Cork.  He  was  at  once  presented  to  the 
Queen,  who,  with  her  usual  gracious  manner,  thanked 
him  for  the  splendid  bonfire  which  had  greeted  her 
approach  to  the  Irish  coast  the  previous  evening.  A 
stir  of  amusement  ran  through  the  assembled  group 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  who  had  a  moment 
before  been  expressing  their  sympathy  with  him,  for 
his  well-filled  haggard  had  been  entirely  destroyed 
the  previous  night  by  an  incendiary.  The  sufferer, 
however,  retained  his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently 
to  stammer  forth  his  thanks  for  Her  Majesty's  kind 
appreciation  of  his  unintentional  illumination. 
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Before  the  end  of  the  year  1849  the  manuscript 
of  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  history  of 
the  Euphrates  Expedition  was  completed :  they  were 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman  at  the  beginning 
of  1850,  the  expense  of  printing  having  been  under- 
taken by  Government.  The  numerous  maps  and 
illustrations,  added  to  the  size  of  the  volumes, 
rendered  it  a  costly  publication  ;  and  the  necessity 
for  distributing  a  large  number  of  presentation 
copies  to  different  members  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  India  House  precluded  any  large  return. 
These  two  volumes  form,  as  it  were,  but  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition 
itself,  and  the  great  expense  attending  their  appear- 
ance caused  a  delay  of  twenty  years  before  the  more 
generally  popular  portion  of  the  work  was  published. 

Chesney  never  did  anything  by  halves.  Every- 
thing that  he  undertook,  of  whatsoever  nature  it 
might  be,  must  be  as  complete  in  all  its  parts  as  he 
could  make  it.  He  had  thoroughly  realised  the 
greatness  of  his  subject,  and  he  spared  no  labour  to 
do  it  justice.  The  first,  or  geographical  volume,  is 
a  marvel  of  careful  description  and  of  erudite  verifi- 
cations of  localities,  both  from  personal  observation 
and  from  study.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  inas- 
much as  his  education,  chiefly  of  a  military  character, 
had  hardly  prepared  him  for  a  work  of  such  research. 
He  made  no  loose  assertions,  took  nothing  on  trust 
from  others,  every  statement  was  most  carefully 
traced  to  the  fountain-head,  every  authority  most 
conscientiously  collated  and  verified.  The  book  is 
as  great  a  proof  of  his  mental  powers  and  perseve- 
rance in  one  way,  as  his  successful  management  of 
the  Euphrates  expedition  itself  was  in  another. 
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The  first  volume  was  very  favourably  received  by 
all  geographers,  foreign  as  well  as  English.  Chesney 
had  already  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  :  he  was  now  made  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,  and  of 
other  foreign  societies.  The  great  geographer  Carl 
Ritter  wrote  to  him  enthusiastically  of  the  "  astonish- 
ing expedition  on  Euphrat  and  Tigris,"  and  of  his 
admiration  for  the  volumes  in  which  the  results  were 
now  set  forth. 

Over  the  second,  or  historical  volume,  Chesney 
lingered  lovingly.  The  early  history  of  Chaldea  and 
Mesopotamia  possessed  the  deepest  interest  for  him  ; 
and  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  he 
might  almost  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Xenophon, 
so  thoroughly  did  he  realise  every  step  of  their 
progress. 

Among  the  many  congratulations  which  he  received 
from  men  of  science,  none  gave  him  greater  pleasure 
than  the  following  letter  from  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt.  Such  testimonies  to  the  value  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  labours  were  very  sweet  to  him,  and  were 
received  with  a  grateful  modesty  which  was  very 
characteristic. 

MONSIEUR  LE  COLONEL, 

Je  suis  tout  honteux,  Monsieur,  <f  avoir  tarde  si  long- 
temps  a  vous  oflrir  1'homage  de  ma  vive  et  respectueuse 
reconnaissance,  en  reponse  de  1'honneur  que  vous  m'avez  faite 
en  m'adressant  les  deux  volumes  de  votre  magnifique  ouvrage, 
par  les  mains  de  M.  de  Vericour.  Lorsque  ce  yoyageur  aimable 
et  instruit  m'a  remis  cet  important  ouvrage,  il  a  etc  de  suite 
1'objet  de  la  plus  vive  attention,  non  seulement  de  ma  part,  mais 
aussi  de  la  part  de  deux  excellens  geographes  mes  amis,  MM. 
Eitter  et  Berghaus.  Les  cartes,  fondees  sur  des  observations 
precises,  jettent  une  vive  lumiere  sur  une  partie  interieure  de 
1'Asie,  qui,malgre  les  grands  noms  historiques  qui  s'y  trouvent 
r£unis,  est  presqu'  entierement  depourvue  de  positions,  deter- 
minees  astronomiquement.  Mais  1'interet  scientifique  dans 
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votre  beau  travail  ne  se  borne  pas  aux  cartes  et  a  la  geographic, 
pas  a  des  vues  pittoresques  executees  avec  un  gout  exquis,  et 
qui  ont  attire  les  eloges  du  Koi  dans  nos  soirees  de  Sans 
Souci ;  1'interet  majeur  de  votre  grand  travail  consiste  dans 
cette  vue  generale  qui  embrasse  a  la  fois  la  vaste  partie  occi- 
dentale  de  1'Asie,  dont  la  haute  et  antique  civilisation  en  se 
refletant  rnutuellenient  de  centre  a  centre,  a  acquis  une  splen- 
deur  a  laqueUe  le  genre  humain  n'est  pas  parvenu  ailleurs  ! 
La  lecture  si  attachante  de  vos  vastes  tableaux  a  etc  inter- 
rompue,  a  mon  grand  regret,  par  une  indisposition  a  laquelle 
1'approche  de  1'hiver  expose  un  vieillard  qui  a  vecu  tant  d'annees 
sous  les  tropiques,  et  qu'un  triste  voyage  automnel  a  la  Mer 
Caspienne,  au  nord  de  1'Oural,  et  dans  la  Mongolie  (pres  des 
bords  du  Lac  Dsayrang),  n'a  nullement  converti  au  dogme  du 
froid  fortijiant.  C'est  cette  indisposition  et  1'agitation  des 
evenements  du  moment,  qui  m'ont  fait  remplir  si  tard  un 
devoir  que  m'inipose  votre  honorable  souvenir.  Dans  le  grand 
tableau  que  vouz  tracez,  Monsieur,  des  belles  regions  entre  le 
Nil  et  1'Indus,  en  puisant  toujours  aux  sources  memes  avec  une 
vaste  erudition,  j'ai  etc  interesse  de  preference  par  la  peinture 
animee  de  1'etat  social  de  1' Arabic,  T.  I.  p.  650-700;  de  la 
Perse;  de  1'Irac-Ajemi,  et  des  recherches  sur  le  site  du  Para- 
dis  ;  des  rapports  (intercourse)  de  1'Asie  avec  1'Europe,  T.  II. 
Ch.  16  ;  de  1'ancienne  histoire  de  la  Palestine  et  de  1'Ophir,  qui 
aussi  m'a  occupe  dans  le  Second  Volume  de  Kosmos,  de  la 
comparaison  des  anciennes  voies  de  commerce  avec  les  voies 

modemes Mais   comment   choisir  parmi   des    travaux 

inspires  sur  les  lieux  memes  a  un  homme  imbu  d'etudes 
classiques,  occupe  avec  un  devouement  si  vrai  pendant  tant 
d'annees,  non  seulement  a  recueillir  des  materiaux,  mais  a  les 
reunir  et  co-ordonner  dans  un  grand  edifice.  Une  excursion 
en  Chine  meme  n'a  pu  rallentir  un  zele  si  meritoire  !  ! 

Puisse  le  temoignage  sincere  et  affectueux  d'un  voyageur  de 
1'Oronoque  et  des  Steppes  de  1'Asie  boreale  etre  agree  par 
Monsieur  le  Colonel  Chesney  avec  une  bienveillante  indulgence  ; 
puissiez-vous,  Monsieur,  perseverant  dans  ce  noble  ouvrage, 
terminer  bientot  la  publication  d'une  Expedition  dont  vous  avez 
aggrandi  les  fruits  d'une  maniere  si  vaste  et  si  inattendue. 
J'ai  1'honneur  d'etre, 

avec  une  haute  et  respectueuse  consideration, 

Monsieur  le  Colonel, 
Votre  tres  humble  et  tres  devoue  serviteur, 

LE  BN.  ALEX.  DE  HUMBOLDT. 

a  Sans  Souci, 

le  7  Novembre  1850. 

Still,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Euphrates 
Expedition  was  not  a  book  for  the  general  reader. 
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The  numerous  Arabic  names  of  places,  which  had 
been  curiously  transliterated,  were  alone  a  drawback 
to  its  popularity ;  the  great  size  and  expense  of 
the  book  formed  another.*  The  presentation  copies 
were  in  the  form  of  solid  quartos,  with  an  accom- 
panying case  of  maps,  while  those  for  general  sale 
were  portly  octavos.  Government  had  contributed 
liberally  towards  the  publication,  and,  of  course,  all 
profits  from  the  sale  went  in  partial  repayment  of 
their  grant.  The  maps,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir 
Francis  Beaufort,  were  engraved  at  the  Admiralty 
Hydrographic  Office ;  the  paper  was  supplied  from 
the  Stationery  office;  still,  so  great  was  the  cost, 
partly  on  account  of  the  numerous  illustrations,  that 
the  fund  granted  had  to  be  greatly  exceeded,  and 
Chesney  contributed  a  large  amount  from  his  private 
means,  f 

On  the  1st  of  July  Chesney  crossed  to  England  in 
order  to  attend  the  Levee,  and  present  the  book  to 
the  Queen,  as  had  been  previously  arranged  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  He  was  presented  by  the  Duke 


*  An  anecdote  told  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  while  it  shows 
the  awe  inspired  by  Chesney's  elaborate  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject, does  not  impugn  the  real  and  permanent  \alue  of  his 
results.  Sir  Henry  was  in  the  Athenaeum  Club  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Mr.  Murray,  bringing  a  copy  of  the  two 
volumes  and  a  note  asking  if  Eawlinson  would  review 
them  in  the  Quarterly.  Sir  Henry's  reply  is  said  to  have 
been :  "  Dear  Murray,  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  review  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary !  "  The  great  cuneiform  intei-preter  was  nevertheless 
among  the  first  to  rejoice  in  Chesney.' s  discoveries. 

f  It  was  under  instructions  from  the  President  of  the  India 
Board  that  the  book  was  commenced,  such  pecuniary  assistance 
being  promised  as  would  secure  the  author  from  loss.  £1,500 
was  paid  by  the  Treasury,  and  a  like  sum  was  promised  by  the 
India  Office.  The  actual  cost  was  £5,652.  This  amount  was 
made  good  to  the  author  in  1858,  after  the  matter  had  been 
taken  up  by  Prince  Albert. 
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of  Wellington  on  the  3rd,  and  thus  notices  the  event 
in  his  diary  : — 

Dressed,  and  to  the  Levee.  Met  Estcourt  and  bis  father. 
Took  our  stand  at  the  entrance  door  ;  Lord  Saltoun  and  others 
near  us.  Conversation  about  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  death,  and  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition.  Presented  my  book  as  I  kneeled  and 
passed  on,  bowing  to  Prince  Albert,  &c. 

In  another  entry  he  wrote : — 

Leve*e,  and  long-expected  operation  of  presenting  my  book 
to  the  Sovereign,  which  I  did  tolerably  well,  they  told  me. 

In  June  1851  the  University  of  Oxford  invited 
him  to  receive  the  Degree  of  D.C.L.  He  crossed 
with  his  wife  and  children  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  staying  with  friends  en  route,  and  afterwards 
visiting  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  where 
he  found  all  the  latest  improvements  in  guns  brought 
together,  and  where  he  met  numbers  of  old  army 
friends,  who  made  the  Exhibition  building  their 
afternoon  lounge. 

Chesney  returned  to  Ballincollig  at  the  end  of 
August,  when  he  notes :  "  Reached  Cork  at  5  o'clock. 
Drive  home.  Feeling  happy  and  rejoiced  at  our 
return  to  this  place  in  peace  and  happiness.  Ser- 
vants delighted  to  see  us."  His  servants  invariably 
became  attached  to  him.  Though  most  particular  in 
requiring  attention  to  his  smallest  rules,  many  of 
which  were  very  original  in  their  character,  he  treated 
his  dependents  with  a  consideration  and  confidence 
which  invariably  won  their  affections.  His  artillery 
servant,  Smith,  would  have  laid  down  his  life  for 
his  master.  He  was  a  most  intelligent  and  useful 
factotum.  When  the  Chesney s  left  Ballincollig,  he 
accompanied  them  to  the  North,  and  was  regarded 
by  them  almost  as  one  of  the  family,  and  indeed 
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considered  himself  such,  for,  meeting  one  day  a 
friend  of  his  master's  in  the  little  town  of  Kilkeel, 
in  reply  to  the  enquiry,  "  Well,  Smith,  how  are 
all  at  Packolet;  any  news?"  he  answered,  "Great 
news,  Sir!  We've  gone  to  a  2nd  Edition  already!  " 
thus  completely  identifying  himself  with  his  master's 
publication  in  1854  of  the  Russo-Turkish  Campaigns 
of  1828-29. 

The  announcement  of  a  coming  brevet  took 
Chesney  to  London  again  early  in  November.  On 
the  9th,  he  remarks,  "  Completed  my  forty-seven 
years'  service."  He  had  now  finished  his  book  on 
the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Fire-arms,  which  would, 
he  hoped,  be  the  means  of  securing  more  rapid  pro- 
motion to  others  than  the  existing  organization  of 
the  Artillery  Corps  had  permitted  in  his  case ;  and 
he  was  busy,  during  his  short  stay  in  London,  in 
learning  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  French 
and  Prussian  Artillery  before  actually  publishing.  The 
book  was  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Longman  shortly 
afterwards,  with  a  dedication  to  Prince  Albert,  whose 
name  Chesney  justly  said  was  the  "harbinger  of 
progress."  It  attracted  considerable  attention  among 
military  men,  sold  well,  and  was  very  favourably 
noticed.  In  order  to  exemplify  the  great  disadvan- 
tages attending  the  separation  of  the  services  he 
brought  in  his  personal  experiences  and  annoyances 
while  in  China,  which,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been 
more  judicious  and  prudent  to  omit ;  the  book,  how- 
ever, was  considered  very  valuable  to  the  service. 
His  resume  of  the  history  of  fire-arms  from  the 
earliest  times  is  not  only  instructive  and  interesting, 
but  shows  his  usual  correct  research,  while  the  best 
proof  of  the  value  of  his  proposed  changes  in  the 
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regiment  has  been  their  adoption  mainly  on  the  lines 
which  he  had  suggested. 

The  November  Gazette  contained  Chesney's  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  full  Colonel,  which  he  knew 
must  remove  him  from  the  command  of  the  Cork 
District.  He  was  relieved  by  Colonel  Dalton  on  the 
12th  December,  and  says :  "  Felt  happy  to  be  fairly 
in  the  train  after  all  our  bustle  and  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring. Some  pleasure  at  being  my  own  master, 
and  no  occasion  to  ask  leave  as  heretofore."  The 
four  years  passed  at  Ballincollig  had  been  years  of 
much  happiness,  of  useful  work,  and  of  much  real 
friendship  among  the  hospitable  neighbours  of  Cork. 
During  a  halt  in  Dublin  at  the  house  of  Chesney's  old 
school-fellow  Colonel  Oldfield,  he  received  an  intima- 
tion that  the  Command  in  Canada  would  be  offered 
to  him.  His  dread  of  cold,  from  which  he  always 
suffered  much,  made  him  unwilling  to  encounter  a 
northern  climate,  and  his  decision  in  this  respect 
was  intimated  in  the  proper  quarter.  On  the  21st 
December  his  diary  says : — 

A  happy  and  contented  feeling,  recollecting  my  numerous 
blessings,  and  being  in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  The  end  of 
1851  finds  us  settled  in  our  own  home,  with  two  healthy 
children,  many  other  comforts  besides  an  increased  income,  and, 
as  I  trust,  with  some  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  so 
much  happiness. 

Packolet  was  in  many  ways  an  ideal  home.  The 
house  itself  is  square  and  unpretending,  but  comfort- 
able within.  The  natural  beauties  of  its  situation, 
however,  are  great.  It  stands  on  rather  high  ground, 
with  a  lawn  sloping  down  from  the  drawing-room 
windows,  which  face  the  west  and  command  a  most 
lovely  view  across  Carlingford  Lough  to  the  slope  of 
Slieve  Foy  (or  Carlingford  Mountain),  on  the  summit 
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of  which  the  peasantry  trace  Finn-ma-Coul's  huge 
form  with  upturned  face,  lit  up  by  the  glow  of  sun- 
sets, the  beauty  of  which  baffles  description.  From 
the  eastern  side  of  the  house  the  Mourne  mountains 
are  in  view ;  their  varied  peaks  and  crests,  and  ever- 
changing  effects  of  light  and  shade,  of  sunshine  and 
storm,  of  mist  and  of  snow,  were  a  never-failing 
source  of  delight. 

This  was  the  Chesneys'  home  for  twenty-one  years. 
As  their  family  increased  (three  sons  were  born  to 
them  during  their  stay  at  Packolet,  in  addition  to 
a  son  and  daughter  born  at  Cork),  it  became  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  house  by  a  long  wing  thrown  out 
with  a  southern  aspect,  under  which  a  row  of  bee- 
hives kept  up  a  dreamy  hum.  The  young  trees 
planted  thirty  years  before  had  now  grown  into  shady 
veterans.  Mulberry,  tulip,  and  Spanish  chestnut,  were 
in  their  beauty;  and  in  the  fork  of  a  large  chestnut 
tree  on  the  lawn  a  summer-house  was  erected,  with 
a  flight  of  steps  up  to  it,  whence  the  children  had  a 
splendid  outlook  over  the  Lough  and  could  see  every 
vessel  passing  up  to  Warren  point.  The  dogs,  too,— 
always  important  members  of  the  household — were 
supremely  happy: — Kedar,  the  black  pointer,  and 
Tarik,  handsomest  of  red  setters ;  Kaffir,  the  chil- 
dren's special  friend ;  little  wily-haired  Crib ;  and 
Twig,  most  intelligent  of  water-dogs,  with  his  hand- 
some younger  brother  Karl.  There  was  also  a 
devoted  cat  that  took  long  walks  with  the  children, 
and  would  even  cross  a  bog  and  wet  her  feet  to 
oblige  them ;  there  were  horses  and  ponies,  donkeys 
and  goats.  And  there  was  always  something  to 
do,  laying  out  and  improving  the  grounds,  writing 
books  and  correcting  proofs,  and  helping  the  poor 
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neighbours,  to  whom  coal  and  clothing  clubs,  and 
other  introductions,  were  by  no  means  unacceptable, 
although  they  regarded  them  suspiciously  at  first. 

Not  the  least  part  of  the  cheeriness  of  Packolet 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  Chesney's  favourite  sister 
Mrs.  Bell,  appropriately  named  by  him  the  u  Wise 
Woman,"  who  had  kept  the  little  home  together  for 
him  ever  since  his  father's  death,  and  who  continued 
to  live  with  him  there  until  her  death  in  1857.  Two 
married  sisters  also  resided  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
for  Chesney  was  in  his  own  country  and  among  his 
own  people ;  and  although  some  said  that  he  was 
"  out  of  the  world,"  and  that  such  a  man  was  thrown 
away  in  retirement,  he  always  returned  to  it  with 
renewed  pleasure  ;  and  those  friends — and  they  were 
not  few — who  made  their  way  to  the  little  square 
house,  always  succumbed  to  the  fascinations  of  the 
scenery.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  and  en- 
joyment of  long  days  spent  among  the  mountains, 
climbing  and  exploring  in  all  directions.  Chesney 
had  retained  all  his  youthful  vigour  in  walking,  and 
he  would  go  up  the  steep  side  of  Biegnan  or  of  Slieve 
Donard,  mountains  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet, 
with  the  activity  of  a  goat.  He  knew  every  peak 
and  crag,  and  delighted  in  their  wild  beauty. 

It  is  time  to  realise  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
master  of  this  happy  household.  The  photograph 
prefixed  to  this  volume  was  taken  in  1863,  and  is  a 
faithful  portrait,  though  it  lacks  the  animation  which 
lit  up  a  plain  countenance  and  made  it  interesting  to 
all  who  looked  upon  it.  Chesney  had  few  advantages 
of  person,  beyond  an  inseparable  air  of  refinement. 
He  was  a  small,  wiry  man,  with  very  small  hands 
and  feet,  and  had  the  look  of  being  capable  of  en- 
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during  great  fatigue.  Few  could  beat  him  in  walking, 
mountaineering,  riding,  or  swimming  ;  but  he  was 
not  skilful  at  regular  athletic  sports,  to  which  indeed, 
as  a  boy,  he  never  was  addicted.  His  eyes  were 
blue  —small,  and  particularly  bright  ;  when  amused, 
or  in  a  mischievous  mood,  they  would  twinkle  with 
a  fun  which  was  irresistible.  His  hair  was  dark 
brown,  and  very  fine  and  soft ;  as  a  young  man  he 
used  to  wear  it  brushed  straight  up,  perhaps  under 
the  idea  that  it  would  give  him  height ;  latterly  he 
wore  it  brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  which  was 
very  white  and  well  formed.  He  always  said  that 
his  beauty  had  been  spoilt  by  his  nose  being  broken 
when  he  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  a.  coach  on 
Salisbury  Plain ;  but  the  accident  left  the  nose 
sufficiently  large  and  prominent.  He  had  a  mobile 
mouth,  showing  his  teeth  a  good  deal  when  laughing 
and  talking.  It  was  not  a  handsome  face,  but  it 
was  so  intelligent,  so  genial,  and  so  instinct  with 
life  and  humour,  that  it  never  failed  to  make  a 
pleasant  impression.  He  was  very  courteous,  with 
the  polished  manners  of  the  old  school.  He  would 
insinuate  himself  quietly  into  a  room,  dressed  in  his 
unvarying  evening  attire  of  blue  swallow-tail  with 
gilt  buttons,  white  choker  and  waistcoat,  make  his 
bow,  and  sit  down.  It  was  only  after  some  conversa- 
tion that  you  discovered  the  talent  and  knowledge 
that  underlay  his  unpretending  manner.  He  talked 
a  great  deal,  in  spite  of  a  slight  hesitation  in  his 
speech,  with  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  excitement 
when  much  interested,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  ges- 
ture ;  what  he  said  was  always  worth  listening  to, 
but  he  was  over-argumentative  and  apt  to  wax  warm 
in  discussion.  His  opinions  on  all  subjects  were  very 
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decided  and  not  readily  modified  even  by  proof. 
Displeasure  with  him  was  evinced  more  by  silence 
and  a  certain  cold  demeanour  than  by  any  strong 
expressions.  He  was  extremely  observant :  nothing 
escaped  him.  He  would  come  home  from  a  party 
and  describe  the  minutiae  of  a  lady's  dress  which 
pleased  him,  or  any  other  detail,  so  as  to  bring  it 
clearly  before  the  eye  of  his  listener.  He  noticed  dress 
very  much :  as  a  young  man  he  had  been  very  par- 
ticular about  his  clothes,  and  he  dressed  well  at  all 
ages,  though  hi  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  style.  He 
had  a  keen  eye  for  harmony  in  colour — he  hated 
yellow  and  disliked  anything  gaudy,  or  too  much 
jewellery,  and  would  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
select  what  he  thought  becoming  for  his  wife  and 
daughter,  making  many  suggestions  to  their  milliner. 
He  was  very  neat  and  natty,  and  could  not  tolerate 
anything  out  of  a  straight  line ;  and  he  would  invent 
various  contrivances  suited  to  his  occupations  and 
wants,  which  always  answered  their  purpose  admir- 
ably. Above  all  things  methodical,  he  was  also  full 
of  resource,  and  great  at  expedients.  No  one  could 
organize  a  party,  a  pic-nic,  or  festivity  of  any  kind 
better:  than  he.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  such  social 
amusements,  and  was  especially  fond  of  the  games 
of  skill  which  ended  the  day.  Of  his  passion  for 
billiards  as  a  youth  we  have  already  said  enough  ; 
whist  was  his  lifelong  delight,  and,  with  all  his 
charity,  he  never  could  forgive  a  partner  for  trump- 
ing his  best  card.  Chess  was  another  natural  taste 
of  a  mind  like  his ;  but  he  could  not  endure  being 
beaten,  and  finally  gave  up  the  game  after  finding 
himself  rolling  on  the  floor  in  rage  and  despair, 
because  he  had  overlooked  his  adversary's  triurn- 
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phant  move.  He  was  very  simple  in  all  his  tastes. 
He  took  but  little  wine  himself,  finding  his  head 
easily  affected  by  it,  but  he  was  very  particular 
to  have  the  best  at  his  always  hospitable  table. 
His  sense  of  humour  was  very  strong,  and  he  had 
a  terrible  habit  of  banter,  and  of  giving  nick- 
names to  everyone,  which  were  generally  ridiculously 
suitable;  but  although  his  banter  was  sometimes 
disagreeable  by  drawing  everyone's  attention  to  his 
victim,  it  was  never  really  unkind.  No  one  credited 
him  with  any  but  the  kindest  of  hearts. 

His  character,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  become  clear 
to  our  readers  in  the  course  of  these  pages.  In- 
domitable perseverance  combined  with  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  resource  in  meeting  the  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  encountered  in  the  attainment  of  his  object ; 
the  determination  to  do  a  thing  in  one  way  and  one 
way  only,  and  to  sacrifice  any  amount  of  energy  and 
time  for  its  accomplishment  ;  a  perfectly  unselfish 
and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a  cause  once  espoused  ; 
an  immovable  allegiance  to  duty  :  these  were  among 
his  most  salient  outward  qualities.  But  to  those  who 
knew  him  well  there  were  others  which  endeared  him 
more  than  all  these  signs  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and 
unflinching  will.  His  absolute  simplicity  of  purpose ; 
his  steadfast  loyalty  to  "  whatsoever  is  true,  what- 
soever is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report,"  to 
use  the  Apostle's  noble  paraphrase  of  the  Platonic 
triad ;  his  disregard  of  self  in  small  things  as  well  as 
great ;  his  large  humanity  and  kindliness :  these  were 
the  qualities  that  made  his  home  what  it  was. 

His  deeply  religious  frame  of  mind  has  been  fre- 
quently shown  by  extracts  from  his  journal.  Few 
men  were  more  constantly  pervaded  with  the  sense 
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of  the  goodness  of  God  and  his  own  unworthiness. 
To  take  an  example  from  a  later  period  (1858),  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  entering  the  army,  which, 
being  Lord  Mayor's  day,  was  easily  remembered,  we 
find  him  writing  down — 

I  have  been  spared  to  complete  fifty-four  years'  service,  with 
but  little  benefit  to  it  or,  as  I  fear,  to  myself  morally.  But 
God  has  bestowed  upon  me  innumerable  blessings  and  comforts 
notwithstanding  my  total  unworthiness. 

The  Sacrament  came  more  to  my  heart  than  usual  to-day, 
with  the  feeling  that  my  race  is  almost  run.  I  learn  that  Lord 
Lyons  has  been  called  away,  and  he  was  a  year  younger  than 
I  am,  and  an  acquaintance,  if  not  a  friend,  of  twenty-nine 
years'  standing. 

Constantly  we  find  him  noting  down  such  thank- 
ful expressions  as  the  following  : — u  A  feeling  of 
warm  gratefulness  for  my  numerous  blessings,"  and 
among  his  regrets  over  his  shortcomings,  we  read  : 
"Scolding  my  partner  at  whist,  instead  of  .being 
cheerful  and  good-humoured." 

On  his  seventieth  birthday  he  made  this  entry  : — 

This  day  I  have  reached  the  allotted  span  of  man's  life,  and 
this  with  numerous  and  undeserved  mercies,  the  blessing  of 
health  included.  May  I  strive  to  redeem  a  life  of  much  sinful- 
ness  and  little  utility. 

A  phrenologist  and  clairvoyante  once  said  to  him, 
"  You  have  the  most  highly  developed  conscientious- 
ness that  I  ever  met  with.  But  for  your  great 
conscientiousness  and  great  veneration  you  might 
have  been  a  terrible  man."  Conscience  with  him 
never  slumbered  ;  she  recorded  against  him  even  the 
smallest  deviations  from  the  high  standard  which 
he  had  set  before  himself  as  attainable.  It  was, 
perhaps,  to  his  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  spiritual 
world  that  the  importance  he  attached  to  dreams 
was  due.  All  remarkable  dreams  we  find  carefully 
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recorded  ;  his   mind   dwelt  upon  them,   seeking   to 
discover  their  purpose. 

The  diary  of  1852  opens  thus:— 

The  feeling  of  entering  quietly  into  another  cycle  of  time  was 
that  which  I  felt  yesterday  at  the  close  of  the  last.  May  the 
coming  year  be  properly  spent  by  putting  my  house  in  order 
figuratively  and  actually.  .  .  .  Two  copies  of  the  book  [Past 
and  Present  State  of  Fire-arms]  came  from  Longman,  and  looked 
satisfactory,  so  much  so  that  it  elated  both  Louisa  and  myself 
rather  too  much. 

Rumours  of  war  were  rife  at  this  moment.  The 
menacing  attitude  of  Russia  against  Turkey  was 
rousing  Government  to  make  preparations  to  sup- 
port the  Sultan.  Chesney's  interest  was  strongly 
excited,  the  arrival  of  the  Times  was  eagerly 
watched  for,  and  one  of  the  earliest  improvements 
which  he  proposed  in  the  district  was  that  of  a 
day  mail  from  Dublin.  Anthony  Trollope — then 
employed  in  the  Dublin  post-office — came  down  to 
Packolet,  and  the  establishment  of  a  post-office  at 
the  very  gate  and  a  second  daily  delivery  of  letters 
were  at  once  resolved  upon. 

Chesney  was  now  putting  together  his  notes  on 
the  Russo-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-29,  which  he 
had  collected  during  his  travels  at  the  close  of  that 
war.  He  was  incited  thereto  by  the  prevailing  un- 
easiness as  to  the  intentions  of  Russia,  and  gradually 
became  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  this  little  book. 
It  was  not  published,  however,  until  the  beginning  of 
1854* — an  opportune  season — when  it  had  a  con- 
siderable success,  and  went  rapidly  to  a  third  edition. 

The  Hyde  Park  Exhibition  of  1851  had  suggested 
to  the  more  enterprising  portion  of  the  inhabitants 

*  The  Russo-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-29.  Smith  and  Elder 
1854. 
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of  County  Cork  the  notion  of  a  similar  method  of 
bringing  forward  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
Ireland.  The  idea  was  taken  up  with  great  spirit. 
Funds  were  subscribed,  a  building  erected,  and 
the  co-operation  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  secured. 
Chesney  was  applied  to,  among  others,  to  contri- 
bute to  its  success,  and  he  willingly  responded  to 
a  request  that  he  would  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
origin  and  progress  of  fire-arms,  and  that  in  connec- 
tion therewith  he  would  consent  to  carry  out  a  series 
of  experiments  which  might  help  to  decide  the 
respective  merits  of  various  inventions  in  guns,  rifles, 
and  bullets.  This  was  a  suggestion  quite  after  his 
own  heart.  Some  objections  to  it  were  raised  by 
Sir  Hew  Ross,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  on 
the  ground  of  the  irregularity  of  such  experiments, 
which  had  hitherto  been  restricted  to  Woolwich. 
Chesney,  however,  smoothed  all  difficulties,  and, 
armed  with  authority  from  head-quarters,  betook 
himself  with  his  family  to  Cork  early  in  June.  A 
long  stretch  of  low  land  at  Ringiskiddy,  or  Belvelly 
Bridge,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  to  Monks- 
town,  afforded  a  clear  range  of  1,050  yards.  This 
Chesney  found  to  be  quite  suitable  to  his  purpose, 
and  there  targets  and  screens  were  erected.  One 
great  object  was  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  Prussian 
needle-gun,  as  well  as  to  the  conical  and  other 
projectiles  which  were  then  competing  with  the  old 
spherical  bullet.  All  the  principal  London  and 
Dublin  gun-makers,  and  some  from  the  Continent, 
either  attended  personally  or  sent  representatives 
with  their  latest  inventions.  These  experiments 
were  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  military 
and  naval  men,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
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distinctive  merits  of  each  description  of  rifle,  and  to 
the  qualities  of  each  ball  as  to  penetration,  distance, 
directness,  &c.  Chesney  was  ubiquitous  while  these 
trials  were  going  on,  and  always  on  the  watch  to 
prevent  accidents.  The  results  were  communicated 
to  the  authorities  at  Woolwich,  and  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
conical  over  the  spherical  ball,  and  other  points. 

The  Exhibition  itself  was  a  success,  and  gave  a 
temporary  impetus  to  Irish  industries.  The  promised 
lecture  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the 
Exhibition  building,  and  excited  a  good  deal  of 
interest  at  the  time,  though  Chesney  was  not  good 
either  at  speaking  or  reading  in  public,  and  was 
always  nervous  and  disposed  to  hesitate  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  subject,  however,  of  this  lecture  was  so 
thoroughly  his  own  that  it  carried  him  along  with  it. 

He  was  shortly  afterwards  invited  to  preside  over 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association 
at  Belfast,  and  to  read  a  paper  on  the  advantages  of 
opening  the  Euphrates  route  to  India.  Steam  had 
so  firmly  established  its  supremacy  on  land  as  well 
as  on  water,  that  he  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
forward  the  project  of  a  railway  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  addition  to  river- 
steamers  for  commercial  traffic,  and  went  carefully 
into  the  engineering  and  financial  questions  of  the 
proposed  line.  The  British  Association  was  at  this 
time  presided  over  by  such  men  as  Colonel  Sabine, 
Dr.  Romney  Robinson,  Lord  Rosse,  and  Professor 
Stokes,  who  made  it  a  powerful  engine  for  spreading 
an  interest  in  science  among  the  public.  It  was  a 
brilliant  meeting,  and  closed  with  a  remarkable  ora- 
tion from  Dr.  Romney  Robinson  (Astronomer  Royal 
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of  Armagh),  giving  a  resum£  of  the  past  and  present 
state  of  science,  and  an  eloquent  anticipation  of  its 
beneficent  progress  in  the  future.  No  one  who  ever 
listened  to  his  clear  and  persuasive  manner  of 
imparting  knowledge,  or,  still  better,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  him  in  his  observatory,  can 
forget  the  charm  of  his  discourse. 

The  Association  meeting  broke  up  with  the  en- 
gagement that  the  leaders  should  meet  again  at 
Parsonstown  and  Adare  Manor.  To  the  Chesneys 
their  first  introduction  to  the  great  reflecting  tele- 
scope, through  which  they  walked  as  through  a 
tunnel,  was  a  great  enjoyment ;  and  the  "  baby  " 
telescope,  only  thirty  feet  long,  revealed  to  them 
wonders  in  the  heavens  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
had  no  conception.  Scientific  observations  were 
going  on  every  night  ;  but  these  were  restricted 
to  the  initiated  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  looked  on 
at  a  respectful  distance.  The  nights  were  cold — it 
was  October — and  a  grand  wood  fire  was  kept  up 
on  the  ground  sufficiently  near  the  telescope  to 
enable  the  philosophers  to  warm  themselves  at  inter- 
vals. We  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  group 
collected  round  its  pleasant  warmth,  the  fitful  flame 
lighting  up  their  eager  faces  as  they  discussed  and 
compared  their  observations  :  Dr.  Robinson,  en- 
veloped from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  fur  garment 
and  cap  fit  for  the  Arctic  region,  the  very  personi- 
fication of  a  kindly  bear  ;  Sir  Edward  Sabine's 
handsome  face  lined  with  thought ;  Lord  Rosse's 
tall,  portly  figure,  swathed  in  wraps  and  comforters ; 
Professor  Stokes  full  of  eager  interest ;  and  many 
others.  Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Nassau  Senior, 
who,  without  any  claim  to  be  one  of  the  astronomers, 
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had  penetrated  among  them  and  was  storing  his 
wonderful  memory  with  remarks  and  conversations 
to  be  reproduced  in  his  entertaining  journals. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Parsonstown  is  full  of 
interest.  The  round  towers  of  Roscrea  and  of  Cashel, 
the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  and  the  famous  rock  of 
Cashel,  all  these  were  visited  by  the  Chesneys  on 
their  way  to  Lord  Dunraven's  in  company  with  the 
Sabines.  At  Adare  the  subjects  of  greatest  interest 
were  the  antiquities  and  early  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  Ireland,  Oghams,  round  towers,  and  the 
several  groups  of  seven  churches  preserved  in  diffe- 
rent localities.  The  beauty  of  Adare  Manor,  and  the 
charm  of  this  visit,  were  never  forgotten  by  any  of 
the  party.  The  Chesneys  left  it  with  their  love  of 
Irish  antiquities  fired  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
and  set  off  for  the  western  coast  in  hot  pursuit  of 
ancient  churches  and  cromlechs,  and  did  not  return 
to  Packolet  till  they  had  visited  Clonmacnoise,  Ballin- 
asloe,  Sligo,  and  Enniskillen. 

The  diaries  of  the  years  1853-54,  which  Colonel 
Chesney  spent  principally  in  his  northern  home,  are 
full  of  the  record  of  his  constant  struggle  against 
a  naturally  irritable  and  hasty  temper.  His  highly 
vivacious  and  nervous  temperament  rendered  him 
much  more  open  to  trifling  causes  of  irritation  than 
that  of  more  phlegmatic  people.  He  never,  how- 
ever, made  any  excuses  or  allowances  for  himself. 
Every  hasty  word,  every  angry  thought  or  look, 
which  was  scarcely  noticed  and  still  less  remem- 
bered by  those  around  him,  is  found  recorded  with 
bitter  self-reproach.  He  aimed  at  nothing  short  of 
complete  mastery  over  himself.  His  daily  entries 
show,  also,  how  earnestly  he  was  ever  seeking  to 
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acquire  a  wider  charity,  and  especially  a  greater 
power  of  forgiveness  of  injuries,  which  he  speaks  of 
as  having  been  in  past  years  "  a  great  difficulty  with 
him."  His  bringing  up  under  a  stern  father  and  a 
strictly  Presbyterian  mother  left  traces  which  were 
never  effaced  in  many  directions — notably  in  his 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  almost  Jewish  observance 
of  the  "  Sabbath,"  as  he  invariably  terms  it  in  his 
weekly  entries.  He  strove  hard  to  shut  out  all 
thoughts  and  interests  but  those  specially  belonging 
to  the  services  of  the  day;  and  when,  owing  to  the 
multitudinous  interests  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
he  failed  in  so  doing,  he  took  himself  severely  to 
task  for  his  worldly-mindedness.  For  instance, 
during  the  Crimean  War,  his  great  anxiety  respect- 
ing its  progress  would  lead  him  to  open  and  glance 
at  his  newspaper  before  Church  on  Sunday  morning 
— a  breach  of  what  he  considered  the  right  obser- 
vance of  the  day,  for  which  he  would  severely  blame 
himself  afterwards  ;  and  this  difficulty  of  keeping  his 
thoughts  fixed  on  the  service  while  in  Church  led 
to  a  resolution,  adopted  at  this  time  and  strictly 
adhered  to,  of  never  opening  his  letters  or  news- 
papers until  later  in  the  day.  He  invariably  noted 
down  the  text  of  every  sermon  that  he  heard,  and 
in  one  or  two  pithy  sentences  condensed  its  purport. 
To  these  he  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  back  from 
time  to  time,  examining  himself  as  to  his  measure 
of  improvement.  He  was  a  regular  communicant, 
and  nothing  but  illness  kept  him  from  both  morning 
and  evening  services  on  Sunday. 

Another  effect  of  his  early  training  was  his  rooted 
belief  in  the  salutariness  of  punishment.  Although 
he  records  the  extreme  pain  that  it  caused  him  to 
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chastise  his  children,  he  yet  rejoices  over  the  actual 
punishment  as  being  certain  to  bring  forth  a  plentiful 
crop  of  good  fruit. 

Being  an  Irishman,  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  land 
as  the  most  secure  of  investments.  In  1853  he 
bought  land  in  County  Down,  and  in  1854  made 
the  acquisition  of  a  property  in  County  Cork,  near 
Bantry  Bay.  These  purchases  added  considerably 
to  his  home  interests  and  occupations,  since  the 
welfare  of  his  tenants  was  always  near  to  his  heart. 
He  acted  as  his  own  agent,  going  twice  a  year  to 
Bantry  to  receive  his  rents  and  look  into  the  con- 
dition of  every  man  on  the  estate  with  his  own 
eyes. 

The  preparations  for  the  Crimean  War  were  now 
afoot,  and  Chesney  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  join 
the  expedition.  His  book  on  the  earlier  Russo- 
Turkish  Campaigns  was  at  this  time  in  everybody's 
hands,  and  his  friends  naturally  expected  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  Turks  would  lead  to  his  employ- 
ment with  the  army.  He  had,  as  early  as  February 
1852,  offered  his  services  to  the  Horse  Guards  ;  and 
he  now  once  more  placed  himself  at  Lord  Raglan's 
disposition.  The  conviction  that  he  could  render 
essential  service  was  shared  by  many  ;  by  none  more 
strongly  than  by  the  late  Ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
Lord  Ponsonby,  who  wrote  to  him  at  this  time : — 

DEAR  COLONEL  CHESNEY,  March  9,  1854. 

One  or  two  lines,  first  to  say  how  much  I  regret  that 
you  have  not  already  received  from  Lord  Eaglan  an  answer, 
and  next  my  earnest  wish  and  hope  are  that  he  will  know  how 
much  you  can  do  for  the  service  of  the  country  and  of  the  East. 
I  have  no  grounds  for  imagining  that  I  shall  succeed,  but  I  will 
take  a  step  with  the  object  of  getting  His  Lordship  to  look  at 
his  own  interest  in  this  matter.  .  .  .  We  had  a  report  yesterday 
of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the  Russians  at  Kalafat,  which 
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1  wholly  disbelieve.  Our  policy,  however,  will  give  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  time  to  bring  forward  the  best  of  his  force, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  war  that  have  arisen  and  may  arise 
are,  in  my  opinion,  mainly  due  to  that  policy.  .  .  . 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

PONSONBY. 

And  again : — 

DEAB  COLONEL  CHESNEY,  March  20th,  1854. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  why  the  authorities  should  be, 
as  you  say  they  are,  indisposed  to  avail  themselves  of  your 
services,  and  I  must  therefore  still  hope  that  the  knowledge  of 
your  capacity  to  do  their  work  with  skill  as  well  as  with  zeal 
may  bring  about  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  a  change  in  their 
feelings,  if  those  feelings  should  be  unfavourable  at  present. 
No  wise  man  refuses  the  aid  of  an  able  coadjutor.  Lord  Cleve- 
land has  made  some  very  able  speeches,  and  so  has  D'Israeli, 
but  there  must  be  some  measure  taken  by  those  men  if  they 
wish  to  succeed.  The  ma-ss  of  our  society  must  have  afforded 
to  them  some  definitive  object  to  aim  at.  I  have  been  asked, 
"  What  is  it  intended  to  do  ?  "  I  could  not  reply  satisfactorily, 
for  I  could  only  say,  "  To  give  a  good  and  wise  direction  to 
our  policy."  Talking  is  the  forte  of  our  age.  I  well  know  that 
it  carries  into  place  men  who  are  not  fit  to  guide  a  cart-horse. 
The  times  require  deeds  instead  of  words. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

PONSONBY. 

Indignation  against  what  was  considered  the  tem- 
porising policy  of  the  Government  towards  Russia 
was  now  running  very  high.  The  fighting  spirit  of 
the  country  was  aroused.  Meetings  were  held  in 
most  of  our  large  towns  on  this  subject,  and  David 
Ross  of  Bladensburg  and  David  Urquhart  urged 
Chesney  to  accompany  them  to  Manchester,  and 
support  their  views  on  the  subject  of  Russian  aggres- 
sion. He  agreed  with  them  thoroughly  in  their 
desire  to  uphold  Turkey,  but  did  not  share  all  their 
opinions,  and  rather  shrank  from  appearing  on  a 
political  platform  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He 
allowed  himself,  however,  to  be  persuaded,  over- 
persuaded  as  he  afterwards  felt,  and  on  the  19th 
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April  we  find  him  at  Manchester,  and  noting  down : 
"  Tolerably  collected  about  my  speech.  Urquhart 
wound  up  very  successfully.  The  meeting  closed  in 
three  hours."  But  he  adds:  "At  the  Manchester 
meeting  and  with  a  feeling  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
been  there.  In  fact  I  came  to  do  this  against  .  .  . 
my  wishes  as  an  officer  of  the  army."  He  felt  it 
right  to  send  an  explanatory  letter  to  Lord  Har- 
dinge  on  the  subject  of  the  Manchester  meeting  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  strong  anti-Russian  views, 
and  his  too  public  expression  of  them,  told  much 
against  him  with  Lord  Aberdeen  and  several  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  and  was  probably  the  reason 
which  operated  against  his  employment.  Lord  Rag- 
lan's reply  to  the  offer  of  his  services  seemed  to  shut 
the  door  upon  his  hopes  in  this  direction. 

The  summer  was  spent  in  London  in  order  that 
he  might  be  at  the  fountain-head  for  news  of  the  war. 
He  occupied  himself  in  drawing  up  plans  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Crimea,  and  for  the  attack  on  Sebastopol. 
His  active  spirit  was  never  at  rest.  He  always  said 
of  himself  that  he  found  repose  in  turning  from  one 
active  employment  to  another.  In  the  autumn,  after 
attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Liverpool — he  seldom  missed  these  meetings — he 
returned  home,  where  the  progress  of  the  war 
absorbed  his  interest.  The  battle  of  the  Alma  had 
naturally  given  rise  to  the  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate march  on  Sebastopol,  for  which  he  was  painfully 
anxious— the  delay  seemed  to  him  unaccountable, 
for  no  one  at  home  could  fully  realise  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  divided  command.  The  long  suffer- 
ings and  privations  entailed  on  our  troops  by  this 
fatal  delay  were  lamented  by  Chesney  with  no  com- 
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mon  sorrow.  His  friend  General  Estcourt,  once  his 
trusted  officer  in  the  Euphrates  expedition,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Crimea  as  Adjutant- General,  and  to 
him  Chesney  used  to  unburden  his  mind  on  the 
continued  blunders  of  the  war. 

A  Queen's  warrant  announcing  extensive  retire- 
ments in  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Artillery,  brought 
Chesney 's  name  to  the  top  of  the  list  of  Colonels, 
and  in  January  1855  the  long-coveted  rank  of  Major- 
General  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  On  the  29th  the 
quiet  household  at  Packolet  was  startled  by  an 
inquiry  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (Secretary  at 
War)  whether  Chesney  would  undertake  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Legion  which  Government  had 
decided  to  send  out  to  support  our  troops. 

January  29tfft. — Most  unexpectedly  letter  appeared  from  Colonel 
Mundy,  offering  the  organization  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  Smith 
was  despatched  to  Newry  to  send  "  Yes "  by  telegraph. 
Louisa  and  all  as  well  as  myself  felt  pleased  with  this  com- 
plimentary offer  which  will  remove  us  all  from  hence  eventually, 
and  most  likely  to  London  or  its  neighbourhood.  Thus  we  do 
not  know  what  any  one  post  may  produce.  May  God  enable 
me  faithfully  to  perform  my  new  duties  mis  my  sincere  and 
earnest  prayer,  and  Colonel  Mundy's  letter  seemed  valuable  not 
only  as  a  personal  compliment  but  one  still  more  valuable  as 
regards  the  corps,  which  thus  takes  as  it  were  a  new  place  in 
my  person. 

He  hastened  to  London,  found  his  appointment 
confirmed  by  Sir  Hew  Ross  and  Lord  Hardinge,  and 
at  once  threw  himself  with  all  his  energy  into  the 
task  assigned  to  him. 

February  1st. — A  little  elated  about  my  coming  position  in 
being  likely  to  command  10,000  men,  and  this  possibly  in  the 
field  also.  Perhaps  this  serious  task  may  bring  far  more  of 
disappointment  than  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

February  5th. — Letter  from  the  War  Department  to  place  me 
on  the  staff ;  an  unexpected  military  position  when  the  shelf 
seemed  inevitable. 

27  * 
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Disappointment,  however,  was  not  far  distant. 
Lord  Panmure  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
at  the  War  Office,  and  on  the  7th  Chesney  notes: 
"  A  hitch  with  Fox  Maule  about  my  appoint- 
ment. He  may  have  a  chiel  of  his  ain.  This  cut 
short  my  exertions,  or  rather  my  inclination."  He 
had  already  made  good  progress  in  the  work.  He 
had  collected  a  body  of  able  and  zealous  officers, 
600  Sardinians  were  enrolled,  and  many  more  were 
about  to  be  so.  He  would  have  had  the  Legion 
organized  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  for  he 
never  allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet ;  and 
he  mentions  with  some  amusement  the,  to  him, 
novel  doctrine,  which  he  heard  from  the.  famous 
preacher,  Dr.  Gumming,  who  had  been  enforcing 
from  the  pulpit  the  strict  observance  of  the 
"  Sabbath,"  "  that  we  are  only  to  work  twelve  hours 
of  a  week  day,  all  excess  being  sin." 

On  the  13th  he  writes : — 

Heard  from  Colonel  Munday  that  Lord  Panmure  will  not 
ratify  the  Duke's  appointment.  I  felt  resigned  to  what  at 
other  periods  of  my  life  would  have  been  a  sore  disappointment 
in  taking  away  what  promised  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  ambition. 
It  now  seemed  that  it  might  be  for  the  best  and  for  my  good, 
and  I  therefore  determined  to  return  to  Ireland  forthwith, 
sending  a  temperate  letter  to  Lord  Panmure. 

The  day  before  this  decision  was  made  known 
he  had  been  told  by  his  friend  Colonel  Wylde  that 
Prince  Albert  had  been  making  careful  inquiries  as  to 
his  fitness  for  this  important  command,  which  were 
answered  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  His  Royal 
Highness.  Those  who  knew  how  keenly  Chesney 
appreciated  every  military  distinction  were  surprised 
to  find  him  bearing  this  disappointment  with  unusual 
calmness  and  philosophy.  Lord  Panmure  made  it 
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quite  clear  to  him  that  no  slur  was  cast  on  his 
ability  or  character  as  a  military  man,  but  simply  that, 
as  his  views  differed  from  those  of  his  predecessor, 
the  proposed  Foreign  Legion  was  not  to  be  raised. 

This  year  (1855)  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
several  of  Chesney's  most  valued  friends  :  of  Lord 
Ponsonby — of  whom  he  writes,  "  The  painful  tidings, 
to  me  one  of  much  grief,  of  Lord  Ponsonby 's  death  ; 
the  warm  friend  of  Turkey,  and  mine  also "  :  of 
Sir  Robert  Inglis — one  of  his  staunchest  friends  and 
advisers;  and  others.  But  these  were  as  nothing  to 
the  loss  of  one  who  was  specially  endeared  to  him 
and  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  that  of  General  Est- 
court,  in  the  Crimea.  "  The  unexpected  and  cala- 
mitous news  of  poor  Estcourt's  death  by  cholera, 
which  we  all  felt  most  deeply,  though  morally  certain 
that  he  goes  to  enduring  happiness.  May  I  strive, 
and  through  God's  goodness  succeed  in  following 
him." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   EUPHRATES    RAILWAY   EXPEDITION. 

1856-57.— Eevival  of  the  Euphrates  Question.  Formation  of  a 
Company  by  Mr.  Andrew. — Chesney  invited  to  go  out  to 
Constantinople  to  obtain  a  firman. — History  of  the  Com- 
pany.— Effect  of  the  progress  of  railways  upon  the  route. 
— Chesney's  views  on  a  combined  rail  and  river  route. 
— Letter  to  Lord  Clarendon. — Approval  of  the  Government. 
— Chief  points  in  favour  of  the  railway. — The  Expedition 
starts. — Sir  John  MacNeill. — Arrival  at  Constantinople. — 
Conversation  with  Aali  Pasha. — Lord  Lyons. — Friends  and 
supporters  at  Constantinople. — Meeting  of  the  Turkish  minis- 
ters to  consider  the  project. — Terms  of  the  firman  arranged. 
— The  Expedition  sails  for  Syria  in  the  Stromboli. — Ob- 
servations of  the  coast. — Explorations  round  the  Bay  of 
Scanderoon. — The  Beilan  Pass. — St.  Simon. — Antioch. — 
Kinnesrin. — An  Arab  welcome.  —  Jaffa.  — Jerusalem. — 
Eeturn  to  Constantinople. — Investiture  of  the  Sultan  with 
the  Garter,  and  presentation  of  Chesney. — Delays  at  the 
Porte. — The  rival  French  Scheme. — Chesney  gets  angry. — 
The  concessions  won.  —  Society  at  Constantinople.  — 
Eeturn.— Presented  to  Louis  Napoleon. — Deputation  to 
Lord  Palmer ston.— Napoleon  steps  in.— The  Debate.— The 
guarantee  refused,  and  the  Eailway  scheme  shelved. 

THE  year  1856  opened  with  a  revival  of  the 
Euphrates  Question  in  a  new  aspect.  The  wonderful 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  railways  had  natu- 
rally suggested  to  Chesney  the  possibility  of  adapting 
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his  scheme  with  the  modification  of  steam  by  land 
instead  of  by  water.  A  Company  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Andrew,  Chairman  of  the  Scinde  and  Punjab 
Railway,  and  on  January  llth  he  wrote  to  Chesney 
inviting  him  to  become  its  chairman,  or  consulting 
engineer.  How  things  had  reached  this  pass  may 
be  briefly  told. 

In  1854  application  had  been  made  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  by  an  eminent  Greek  house  in  the  City,  for 
such  material  assistance  as  would  enable  them 
to  develop  the  existing  trade  through  Syria  to 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  even  India,  so  as  to  re- 
place the  trade  by  way  of  Trebizond,  which  was 
declining.  What  was  needed  was  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  Sultan's  Government;  consular 
establishments  for  the  protection  of  merchants  ;  and 
the  moral  and  effective  support  of  vessels  on  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Karun.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed that  mail  communication  through  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  should  be  established  with  the  assist- 
ance of  120  miles  of  railway  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Upper  Euphrates,  the  river  being 
navigated  by  suitable  steamers,  with  larger  vessels 
between  Basrah  and  Bombay.  This  proposition, 
which  was  in  effect  a  partial  revival  of  Chesney's 
scheme,  was  taken  up  seriously  by  Lord  Clarendon. 
He  caused  application  to  be  made  to  Chesney  for 
information  on  all  points,  and  we  find  the  latter 
stating  in  reply : — 

The  exports  of  Western  Asia,  according  to  my  calculations, 
amount  to  about  five  millions  sterling  annually  at  present,  and, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  a  considerable  increase  will  be  the 
consequence  of  judicious  mercantile  speculations,  assisted  by 
the  fostering  care  of  an  enlightened  Minister. 

The  more  we  extend  our  commerce  the  less  we  have  to  fear 
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from  annoyance  of  the  Arabs.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  real  difficulty  in  extending  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  so  strong  is  this  belief  that 
I  would  readily  embark  any  means  that  I  could  command 
in  such  an  undertaking  as  that  which  is  described  in  detail  at 
pages  699  to  706  of  the  second  volume  of  my  work  on  the 
Euphrates  Expedition.  ...  A  company  was  almost  formed 
in  1852  for  the  opening  of  the  river  Euphrates  for  commercial 
purposes,  including  a  rapid  communication  with  India.  I  then 
laid  down  the  lines  on  which  success  at  Constantinople  was 
most  likely  to  be  secured.  But,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of 
General  Estcourt,  of  Captain  Charlewood,  K.N.,  and  of  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  who  were  all  practically  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, the  managers  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  take 

the  false  step  of  sending  Mr. to  Constantinople,  on  which 

occasion  I  withdrew  altogether,  instead  of  coming  forward 
with  £2,000  towards  the  capital,  as  I  had  intended  ;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  whole  thing  fell  to  the  ground. 

To  the  Greek  house  already  mentioned  Chesney 
wrote :  "I  feel  more  anxious  to  see  our  Eastern 
commerce  extended  than  to  know  that  we  have 
established  a  second  and  more  advantageous  line  of 
mail  communication  with  India.  Indeed,  commerce 
was  almost  the  leading  object  of  my  expedition  ; 
for,  as  the  late  King  said  to  me,  '  Remember 
that  England  depends  upon  her  commerce,  and  I 
shall  be  ready  to  give  you  the  necessary  support 
when  opening  the  line  through  Arabia.' "  In 
April  1855  we  find  Chesney  writing  again  to  Lord 
Clarendon  on  the  subject  of  "an  apparently  matured 
plan  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  a  foreign  Government,  which  must 
seriously  affect  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and 
ultimately  interfere  materially  with  our  power  and 
influence  in  India."  To  this  project  Chesney  was 
asked  to  give  his  countenance  and  support.  It  had 
the  powerful  support  of  the  French  Government, 
and  Chesney  urged  upon  Lord  Clarendon  the 
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necessity  of  considering  "  what  could  be  done  to  give 
the  requisite  support  to  the  previous  project  of  our 
own  merchants  in  the  same  part  of  the  world."  He 
went  on  to  say  that — 

Some  of  the  merchants  of  India  intended  to  establish  a  rail- 
way, and  also  a  line  of  electric  telegraph  in  communication 
with  England,  through  Arabia,  and  a  formal  application  would 
shortly  be  made  for  the  support  of  this  undertaking  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  East  India  Company. 
....  My  great  anxiety  is  to  secure  the  political  and  commer- 
cial advantages  of  a  line  of  country  the  natural  wealth  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  Egypt. 

Still,  no  real  move  was  made.  In  May  1856  the 
Grand  Vizir  Aali  Pasha  visited  England.  He  and 
the  Turkish  Ambassador,  M.  Musurus,  were  fully 
alive  to  the  real  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
Turkey  by  the  opening  up  of  the  line  through 
Arabia  to  India,  and  Chesney  found  them  quite  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  his  advocacy  of  the  undertaking. 
About  the  same  time  the  growing  interest  in  the 
Euphrates  project  in  England  had  become  fbcussed, 
as  it  were,  in  the  active  mind  of  Mr.  (now  Sir 
William)  Andrew,  Chairman  of  the  Scinde,  Punjab, 
and  Delhi  Railways.  Convinced  of  the  immense 
capabilities  which  the  scheme  unfolded,  (especially  in 
connection  with  the  route  of  the  Indus,)  he  threw 
himself  into  the  cause  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has 
never  flagged,  and  which  led  to  his  collaboration 
with  Chesney.  Mr.  Andrew  saw  in  the  Euphrates 
railway  the  "  missing  link  "  in  the  communications 
between  England  and  India.  By  his  exertions  the 
Euphrates  Company  was  formed,  capital  was  sub- 
scribed, and  the  prospectus  issued.  Chesney  was 
invited  to  take  the  leading  place  in  the  management, 
and  immediately  came  to  London  to  work  the  scheme, 
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which  included  the  construction  of  a  railway,  not 
merely  of  120  miles  to  the  Upper  Euphrates,  but  the 
entire  distance  of  920  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  writing  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
with  whom  he  had  frequent  interviews  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  May  1856,  he  states  that — 

In  the  course  of  two  days  the  whole  of  the  shares,  about  a 
million  sterling,  were  engaged,  and  this  very  favourable  com- 
mencement was  followed  by  the  almost  astounding  fact  that 
during  the  succeeding  week  there  were  applications  to  the 
extent  of  four  millions,  or  about  half  a  million  in  all  more  than 
I  had  calculated  would  be  required  to  construct  the  whole  of 
the  railway,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
as  it  would  be  scarcely  right  towards  the  share-holders,  or  even 
judicious  with  reference  to  the  final  success  of  the  undertaking 
itself,  to  commence  any  serious  outlay,  even  under  these  unex- 
pectedly promising  circumstances,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Porte,  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Directors,  in  concurrence 
with  the  special  desire  of  Aali  Pasha,  to  proceed  without  loss 
of  time  to  Constantinople,  and,  after  arranging  the  necessary 
concessions  and  details  with  the  Porte,  under  the  sanction  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  proceed  to  northern  Syria, 
accompanied  by  Sir  John  Macneill,  the  celebrated  engineer, 
with  a  view  to  the  requisite  local  examinations  and  prepara- 
tions. From  all  that  has  passed  during  the  last  two  years 
with  myself,  I  cannot  doubt  that  your  Lordship  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  give  every  support  and  furtherance  to  an  undertaking 
which  promises  so  many  and  such  great  advantages  to  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  Turkish  Empire.  I  do  not,  however, 
feel,  particularly  as  an  officer  of  rank,  that  I  could  with 
propriety  undertake  the  prominent  part  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to  me,  unless  the  employment  of  my  services  in  the  way 
that  is  intended  should  be  honoured  by  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen  and  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  project  itself  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  As  the  belief  seemed  to  prevail  that  my 
name  would  at  once  give  confidence  and  further  the  interests  of 
the  proposed  company  at  the  same  time,  I  had  consented  to 
act  as  the  consulting  engineer-in-chief,  and  this  the  more  wil- 
lingly as  the  employment  thus  contemplated  would  cause  but 
little  change  in  my  present  situation  ;  whereas  it  promises, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  require  the  serious  sacrifice, 
and  this  for  some  time,  of  my  family  and  other  social  rela- 
tions. 

I  am  persuaded  that  judicious  arrangement  will  not  only 
secure  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  important 
accessory  of  electric  wires  from  sea  to  sea,  but  will  also  enable 
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us  to  perfect  the  communication  by  means  of  a  railway  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
These,  or  even  only  one  of  them,  are  great  objects,  and  I  feel 
so  very  anxious  to  see  that  more  perfect  communication  estab- 
lished to  which  so  much  of  my  time  has  been  already  devoted, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  make  what  would  be  a  serious  sacrifice 
for  its  accomplishment.  No  language  that  I  could  command 
could  sufficiently  express  the  importance  which  I  attach  politi- 
cally, commercially,  and  morally,  to  the  opening  of  the  intended 
line  through  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  merely  requires  that  hearty  and  effectual  support  from 
Your  Lordship,  without  which  it  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed. 
But  if  thoroughly  taken  up  as  a  national  object  worthy  of  this 
advanced  age,  I  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  if  the  task  should 
fall  to  some  individual  who  is  equally  anxious  and  still  better 
qualified  than  myself,  since  the  object  that  I  have  at  heart 
would  be  gained  by  the  extension  of  our  commerce  and  the 
civilisation  of  western  Asia. 

The  pledges  asked  for  in  this  letter  were  freely 
given  by  Lord  Clarendon.  Chesney  was  assured  of 
the  Queen's  approval  of  his  employment,  and  of  the 
cordial  support  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government. 
Instructions  were  sent  to  the  Ambassador,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  to  give  him  every  support  at 
Constantinople,  and  similar  recommendations  were 
addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  who  was  going  out 
as  the  Queen's  special  representative  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  investiture  of  the  Sultan  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter. 

Before  we  follow  him  to  Constantinople  we  must 
state  briefly  his  ideas  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Line  over  that  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  he  strenuously  advo- 
cated both  lines.  He  saw  in  both  the  return  to  two 
ancient  and  prosperous  lines  of  commerce  ;  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  both  for  our  communications  with 
India.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  was  at  this  time 
so  violently  opposed  to  the  project  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
that  to  mention  the  subject  at  the  Foreign  Office  was 
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like  showing  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  But  for  this  un- 
fortunate prejudice,  both  lines  might  at  that  time 
have  been  successfully  begun,  with  the  co-operation 
of  France:  overtures,  indeed,  had  been  made,  we  ^ 
believe,  to  Mr.  Andrew  by  a  very  influential  asso- 
ciation in  Paris,  which,  had  they  been  entertained 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  would  have  resulted  in  the 
execution  of  both  projects  on  an  international  basis. 

The  advantages   of  the   Euphrates  railway  route 
in  Chesney's  view  were  these: — 

1.  The  connection  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with 

the  Persian  Gulf,  where  steam  communication 
with  Bombay,  Kurrachee,  and  other  eastern 
ports  already  existed — a  connection  passing 
through  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world, 
possessing  a  fine  climate,  and  already  a  con- 
siderable commerce,  capable  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion. 

2.  The  distance  by  the  Euphrates  is   1,000  miles 

less  than  that  by  the  Red  Sea,  supposing 
Kurrachee  to  be  made  the  European  port  of 
India,  instead  of  Bombay,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  journey  would  be  reduced  from 
twenty  to  ten  days. 

3.  Troops  could  be  landed  at   Kurrachee  in  four- 

teen days  from  England,  and  be  transported 
at  once  to  any  requisite  point :  an  obvious 
strategical  advantage. 

4.  The  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  con- 

struction of  a  railway,  being  almost  level. 
The  distance  from  Alexandretta  to  Grane 
(Kurein,  or  El-Kuweyt),  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  is  considered  the  most  suitable  port,  is 
920  miles.  It  could  be  made  at  the  cost  of 
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from  ,£5,000  to  £6,000  a  mile,  thus  requiring 
an  outlay  of  about  £5,000,000,  and  securing 
to  England  a  splendid  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  northern  Syria,  and  a  safe  and  commodious 
one  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  Chesney  had  estimated  long  before  it 
was  calculated  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  he  considered 
the  economy  of  the  Euphrates  Line  greatly  in  its 
favour.  Moreover,  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
destroying  the  Canal  at  any  moment  by  the  sinking 
of  a  ship,  or  by  blowing  up  the  embankments,  while 
the  rival  line  could  be  easily  and  effectually  defended 
from  injury.  From  the  Arabs  he  anticipated  no 
difficulties.  They  were  shrewd  enough  to  see  where 
their  own  interests  lay,  and  their  greed  for  money 
and  love  of  commerce  were  all  in  favour  of  the  rail- 
way. But  beyond  all  this  Chesney's  mind  dwelt 
very  much  on  the  gradual  introduction  of  Western 
Christianity  with  its  humanising  and  civilising  in- 
fluences to  the  vast  populations  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Arabia.  No  peoples  could  be  benefited  to  the  same 
extent  by  steam  navigation  on  the  Red  Sea,  however 
valuable  the  route  might  be  otherwise.  To  him,  as 
a  patriot  and  as  a  Christian,  the  opening  up  of 
these  regions  represented  enormous  advantages  to 
his  country,  and  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  to  his 
Eastern  brethren.  He  felt  and  knew  his  mission  to 
be  a  great  and  a  worthy  one. 

By  the  2nd  of  September,  1856,  the  travellers  had 
received  their  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Office 
and  from  Mr.  Andrew,  the  Chairman  of  the  Eu- 
phrates Company,  and  had  made  their  preparations 
for  their  Eastern  journey.  The  latter  were  in  this 
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instance  of  a  more  elaborate  description  than  was 
usual  with  Chesney,  whose  somewhat  Spartan  habits 
led  him  to  despise  all  minor  comforts  and  luxuries. 
Sir  John  Macneill,  however,  had  to  be  considered  ; 
he  had  undertaken  to  make  an  examination  of 
Alexandretta  and  Suedia  (Suweidiyeh),  and  to  sur- 
vey the  country  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates,  as  well  as  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem, 
and  was  thus  making  a  serious  sacrifice  of  valuable 
time,  besides  subjecting  himself  to  the  roughness 
and  inconvenience  of  Eastern  travel,  to  which  he 
had  been  wholly  unaccustomed.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  sons,  Mr.  Telford  Macneill, 
already  an  eminent  engineer,  and  Captain  Robert 
Macneill  of  the  13th  Hussars,  in  addition  to  Captain 
Howe,  an  experienced  civil  engineer.  With  such 
fellow-travellers  what  would  have  been  otherwise  a 
tedious  and  lonely  journey  became  a  party  of  plea- 
sure. Sir  John  was  a  delightful  companion.  Full 
of  buoyant  spirits,  ready  to  be  amused  by  all  the 
little  incidents  of  travel,  his  fund  of  wit  and  of  anec- 
dote never  failed.  His  mind  grasped  at  once  the 
difficulties  of  engineering  problems,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  he  saw  no  diffi- 
culties which  might  not  be  overcome  by  engineering 
science,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  cordial 
assent  to  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  construction  of  the  Euphrates  railway,  he  and 
Chesney  were  completely  in  accord.  This  journey 
cemented  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  had  been 
knit  in  Ireland,  and  which  were  never  loosed  as 
long  as  life  lasted.  The  young  men  of  the  party 
were  travellers  after  Chesney 's  own  heart,  ready  for 
every  enterprise,  and  for  any  amount  of  fatigue,  as 
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he  was  himself,   although  now  in   his   sixty-eighth 
year. 

Their  route  was  by  Vienna  and  down  the  Danube. 
Chesney  had  been  instrumental  in  recommending  the 
class  of  steamers  best  fitted  for  its  navigation,  and  in 
the  still  existing  obstacles  to  their  transit  he  and  Sir 
John  Macneill  found  matters  of  interest 

September  16£/t. — About  half-past  1  we  reached  the  cele- 
brated Porte,  and  having  sent  in  my  card,  Sir  John  Macneill 
and  myself  were  immediately  ushered  into  the  Grand  Vizir's 
presence. 

This  was  Aali  Pasha,  at  whose  instigation  the 
present  mission  to  Constantinople  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  undertaken.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  objects,  and  had  agreed  with 
Chesney  that  the  Sultan's  firman  granted  to  the 
expedition  for  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  in 
1834,  might  without  difficulty  be  made  the  basis  for 
the  enlarged  concessions  now  asked  for  for  the  railway. 
Aali's  tenure  of  office  was  not  of  long  duration ;  but 
happily  his  successor,  Reshid  Pasha,  was  equally 
favourable  to  the  opening  up  of  Mesopotamia  and 
other  parts  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  to  commerce. 

A  conversation  immediately  followed  about  our  proposed 
enterprise,  in  which  Fuad  Effendi,  the  Eeis  Effendi  (who  was 
also  there)  took  a  part.  I  mentioned  our  purpose  of  examining 
the  country  between  the  sea  and  the  river  Euphrates,  and,  this 
being  arranged,  Aali  Pasha  said  he  would  endeavour  during  this 
week  to  get  a  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  question. 
Before  leaving  the  building  we  were  taken  to  Fuad  Effendi's 
apartment,  and  he  conversed  at  some  length  about  the  con- 
cessions. .  .  .  We  all  dined  at  the  table  d'hote,  feeling  in  great 
spirits.  .  .  .  I  sat  up  till  nearly  2  o'clock,  copying  the  con- 
cessions as  proposed  for  Aali  Pasha. 

September  YIth. — Visit  to  Lord  Lyons,  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him  about  the  Euphrates,  while  the  others 
went  over  the  Royal  Albert.  Lord  Lyons  showed  how  much  he 
is  interested  in  the  Euphrates  undertaking  by  offering  to  send 
us  down  to  the  coast  of  Syria  in  the  Gladiator.  Our  visit  to 
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Lord  Stratford  followed,  who,  after  a  desultory  conversation, 
chiefly  with  Macneill,  prepared  us  for  difficulties  with  the 
Porte,  however  favourable  appearances  may  now  be,  when  we 
have,  as  it  were,  full  sails  before  the  wind.  Lord  Stratford's 
visit  to  the  Porte  within  the  last  two  days  had  laid  a  proper 
foundation  to  build  upon  without  his  assistance,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate.  ...  To  my  great  satisfaction  I  found  Seyd  Ali 
waiting  at  the  hotel  to  see  me,  and  I  immediately  arranged  the 
«terms  of  his  joining  our  party. 

Those  of  Chesney's  old  friends  who  were  still  at 
Constantinople  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  they  had  lost 
none  of  their  interest  in  his  undertaking.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  his  friend  Slade,  then  an 
admiral  in  the  Turkish  service,  from  whom  he 
received  much  assistance  in  his  subsequent  nego- 
tiations with  the  Sultan's  Ministers;  and  the  gifted 
Count  Strslecki,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  cause ;  while 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Stratford  he  was  received  with 
cordial  hospitality,  and  the  old  rubbers  of  whist  were 
resumed  at  the  Embassy,  as  in  the  days  when  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  held  the  post  of  Ambassador.  Ches- 
ney's and  Sir  John  MacneilPs  stay  in  Constantinople 
was  but  short,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  convince 
him  of  the  truth  of  Lord  Stratford's  remark,  and  to 
prepare  him  for  vexatious  delays. 

September  22nd. — Making  memos.  for  our  important  meeting 
to-day.  May  God  in  His  mercy  bless  and  profit  it.  With 
Zohrab  and  Sir  John  Macneill  to  the  Porte.  We  were  taken 
to  Edhern  Pasha,  when  we  met  Ismail  Pasha  and  Abrow  the 
Armenian.  These  individuals  proved  quite  equal  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  delicate  and  a  most  important  discussion.  This  was 
commenced  by  Edhem  Pasha's  reference  to  the  Egyptian  Canal 
as  an  undertaking  which  would  be  fatal  to  ours.  In  reply  I 
showed  that  the  Canal  was  first  proposed  by  myself,  and  that  we 
wished  it  a  successful  execution  because  both  routes  were 
required  for  the  good  of  the  world.  Edhem  Pasha  now 
produced  a  printed  account  of  my  first  voyage  down  the 
Euphrates.  I  explained  that  the  rocky  and  other  difficulties 
had  been  since  surmounted,  and  that  the  river  is  navigable 
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and  has  been  proved  so.  These  objections  being  thus  dealt 
with,  we  were  asked  what  we  required  ?  and  nay  paper  for  the 
Grand  Vizir  was  produced. 

We  asked  for  a  concession  of  jjfie  whole  line  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  soon  found  that  this  was  not  desired.  A  long  dis- 
cussion followed,  which  merged  into  the  disposition  to  concede 
this  point  if  a  deposit  of  2  per  cent,  were  given,  to  which  we 
agreed,  and  the  details  of  this  clause  were  afterwards  settled 
for  ninety-nine  years,  when  the  rail  is  to  become  the  Sultan's, 
he  paying  for  the  rolling  stock,  &c. 

These  were  the  principal  terms,  from  which 
Chesney  never  departed,  and  which  he  eventually 
obtained.  At  this  date  he  wrote : — "  Found  a  crude 
French  project  for  a  railway  from  Paris  to  Basrah, 
regardless  of  the  Balkan  and  Taurus."  Notwith- 
standing the  impracticability  of  this  project,  it  was 
destined  to  prove  much  more  formidable  than  Chesney 
had  any  idea  of.  Again  he  writes : — 

Another  long  interview  on  the  24th  was  occupied  with  the 
difficulty  about  the  Sultan's  protection  along  the  line.  This 
was  compromised  by  the  words  :  "  It  is  to  be  given  by  ah1  the 
means  in  his  power,"  and  the  day  closed  with  a  nice  party  on 
board  the  Royal  Albert.  We  were  about  twenty-two,  naval  and 
military,  the  Prussian  Prince,  Count  Strzlecki,  and  the  military 
correspondent  of  the  Times.  I  sat  next  to  Lord  Lyons,  and 
heard  much  from  him  of  great  interest  about  the  campaign  : 
the  injudicious  halt  after  the  Alma,  the  mistake  of  the  flank 
march,  thanks  to  Burgoyne,  the  failure  to  storm  instead  of 
besieging,  and  our  not  having  operated  in  rear  of  the  Eussian 
army  after  the  fall  of  southern  Sebastopol. 

By  the  desire  of  the  late  Lord  Halifax,  then  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Lyons  was  able  to  place  the  Stromboli  at  Chesney 's 
disposition,  and  a  few  days  later  the  whole  party 
sailed  in  her  for  the  coast  of  northern  Syria.  As  she 
steamed  out  through  the  defences  of  the  Dardanelles 
she  spoke  the  Caradoc  with  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Bulwer  and  Garter  King-at-Arrns  on  board,  bringing 
the  Insignia  of  the  Garter  to  the  Sultan,  the  first 
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Mohammedan  ever  so  invested.  Coasting  the  bold 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  they  landed  at  various  points 
in  order  that  Sir  John  Macneill  might  form  an 
idea  as  to  the  practicability  of  running  a  railroad 
through  that  difficult  country.  He  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  even  the  rocky  shoulders  and  sugar- 
loaves  of  the  limestone  formation  at  Cape  Pheneka 
and  onwards  might  be  overcome,  though  at  enor- 
mous cost.  On  the  3rd  October  they  sighted  Cyprus 
and  approached  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  furrowed  with 
watercourses  and  partially  clothed  with  brushwood, 
its  shoulders  and  rocky  cones  wooded  here  and  there 
to  their  very  summits.  The  following  day  they 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Scanderoon,  and  sending 
Seyd  Ali  on  shore  to  give  the  Consul  notice  of  their 
approach,  and  to  secure  necessary  accommodation, 
Chesney  and  Captain  Burgess  proceeded  to  the  land- 
ing-place. He  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to  look 
round  on  the  scene  once  so  familiar  to  him,  but 
started  off  at  once  with  Captain  Howe  to  survey  two 
passes  through  the  rocky  mountains  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes,  which  presented  the  only  formidable 
barrier  to  the  proposed  railway. 

Breakfast  on  board  at  4  A.M.  Left. the  ship  at  5.  Found 
some  horses  waiting  for  us,  also  Mr.  Jonas.  Despatched  Sir 
John,  Seyd  Ali,  and  the  rest  towards  Beilan,  and  after 
some  delay  Mr.  Jonas  also.  Telford  Macneill,  myself,  and  a 
kawass  and  some  attendants,  left  Alexandretta,  crossed  the 
fine  plain  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  reached  the  village  of  Asturik, 
and  then  ascended  through  striking  mountain  scenery.  In- 
stead of  finding  an  easier  pass  than  that  of  Beilan,  we  were 
four  hours  in  reaching  the  summit  of  this  pass,  which  at  a 
height  of  4,400  feet  gave  us  a  coup  d'ceil  of  the  plains  below 
Arabistan,  as  the  kawass  termed  it.  As  it  was  in  vain  to 
expect  any  improvement  by  going  to  the  other  pass  in  this 
direction  we  descended  part  of  our  precarious  road,  and  passing 
two  farms  where  the  people  were  treading  out  the  corn,  we 
took  the  Beilan  road,  and  took  the  height  at  the  apparent 
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summit,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of  the  town.  It  presents 
difficult,  but  not,  I  think,  impossible  ground  for  a  railway. 
We  were  more  than  two  hours  in  reaching  Alexandretta,  where 
we  found  Captain  Burgess  and  went  on  board  with  him  for  a 
quiet  dinner.  A  storm  succeeded,  with  heavy  rain. 

The  Beilan  pass,  which  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  officers  of  the  pioneering  expedition  as  the  most 
accessible  of  all  the  mountain  passes  leading  to  the 
interior,  was  yet  considered  as  so  serious  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  railroad  to  Aleppo,  that  one  great 
object  of  the  present  survey  was  to  discover  some 
less  formidable  barrier  to  the  flat  and  fertile  plains 
which  lay  beyond  it.  These  explorations,  however, 
only  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  earlier  observa- 
tions, nor  was  the  Beilan  pass  considered  by  any 
means  an  insurmountable  obstacle  by  Sir  John 
Macneill.  Doubtless  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  engineering  science  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  would  now  make  light  of  its  diffi- 
culties. 

October  6th. — Started  between  3  and  4  A.M.,  coasting  towards 
Cape  Khanzir.  Bounded  it  after  8  o'clock.  Lay  by  during 
breakfast.  Skirted  the  north  side  till  the  excavations  were  in 
full  view.  A  sudden  squall  came  on  at  this  moment  with  heavy 
rain.  This  is  a  little  discouraging,  with  reference  to  a  suitable 
and  sheltered  harbour,  and  so  was  the  result  of  a  visit  to 
Scanderoon,  as  far  as  Sir  John's  belief  in  its  impracticability 
goes.  I  trust  better  things  are  in  store  for  us  to-morrow. 
Sounding  in  the  boat  with  Sir  John  in  the  afternoon,  Captain 
Burgess  and  I  together.  The  sea  went  down  and  we  deter- 
mined to  land.  The  party  went  on  shore,  Telford  and  myself 
joining  them  after  dinner,  and  we  all  rode  to  Barker's*  house. 
Tea  in  some  confusion,  and  early  to  bed. 

7th. — After  breakfast  rode  to  the  old  port,  found  Captain 
Burgess  there  with  his  two  boats.  Stormy  weather  impeded 

*  Mr.  Edward  B.  Barker,  Consul  at  Suedia  (now  Consul 
in  the  Canary  Islands)  welcomed  Chesney  warmly  on  his 
return  to  Syria.  He  and  his  father  had  done  their  utmost 
to  render  assistance  to  the  expedition  of  1835-36,  and  he  now 
put  himself,  his  house,  and  his  local  knowledge  of  the  com- 
merce and  traffic  of  the  country  entirely  at  his  service. 
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our  work  until  the  afternoon,  when  Sir  John  and  his  party 
sounded  along  the  north  side  near  the  old  harbour.  Burgess 
and  I  walked  all  the  afternoon,  exploring  the  cut,  &c.  Dinner 
at  8,  all  pretty  tired. 

8th. — Delayed  by  the  non-arrival  of  Captain  Burgess.  Sir 
John  and  the  others  breakfasted  in  order  to  start,  but  were  not 
gone  when  Burgess  came,  and  we  all  eventually  started  together 
after  our  breakfast.  Eode  to  the  hills  S.W.  side  of  the  waggon- 
road  [the  road  constructed  by  the  first  expedition,  and  found 
still  in  good  repair],  then  to  St.  Simon.  Examined  the  ruins. 
Sir  John  and  his  party  descended  to  the  Orontes  by  the  short 
road,  Burgess  and  myself  by  a  longer,  along  the  hills.  Bathed 
in  the  Orontes,  and  home  for  a  tolerable  dinner. 

On  the  9th  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  Antioch, 
but  by  different  routes  ;  Chesney  and  Captain  Bur- 
gess crossing  the  Orontes  by  the  ferry,  and  visiting 
Daphne  and  its  fountains.  The  next  day  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Kinnesrin,  provided  with  a  military  escort, 
and  accompanied  by  M.  Riche,  the  French  Consul's 
brother-in-law,  as  interpreter.  Chesney  says :  "  The 
present  as  well  as  the  former  Kaimakan  came  to 
see  us  off,  but  as  this  was  a  very  tedious  affair  they 
eventually  took  leave  of  us  to  go  to  the  mosque." 
At  a  short  distance  outside  the  town  they  met  with 
another  delay.  Clouds  of  dust  were  seen  at  some 
distance,  which  gradually  unveiled  a  Bedawi  sheikh 
attended  by  about  five  hundred  of  his  tribe,  careering 
at  full  speed  towards  them.  Sir  John,  who  related  this 
incident  with  inimitable  fun  to  friends  at  home,  gave 
himself  up  for  lost  as  these  wild  horsemen  approached, 
brandishing  their  tufted  spears  and  uttering  loud 
cries.  The  little  party  rapidly  formed  in  square, 
putting  Sir  John  in  the  middle,  while  the  Bedawis 
galloped  round  and  round,  performing  feats  of  horse- 
manship, which,  nothwithstanding  the  travellers' 
alarm,  excited  their  admiration.  Their  fears  were 
soon  allayed.  The  sheikh  reined  up  his  steed,  and 
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stated  that  he  had  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euphrates  to  welcome  his  "  Father  Chesney," 
and  to  offer  protection  to  him  and  his  followers.  He 
explained  that  they  understood  the  value  of  com- 
merce, and  had  been  anxiously  looking  for  his  return 
ever  since  his  descent  of  the  river  twenty  years  before. 
This  friendly  interruption  over,  and  some  presents 
made,  the  party  divided,  Sir  John  and  his  division 
going  off  to  survey  the  country  as  far  as  Aleppo  in 
one  direction,  while  Chesney  and  Captain  Burgess 
did  the  same  in  another  line.  The  explorers,  re- 
united on  the  19th,  proceeded  together  in  the  Strom- 
boli  to  Jaffa,  accomplishing  the  voyage  in  less  than 
two  days,  notwithstanding  stormy  weather,  which 
rendered  landing  difficult,  if  not  perilous.  Her 
whaler,  however,  brought  her  commander,  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  Chesney  safely  through  a  heavy  sea. 
They  were  carried  on  shore  through  the  surf,  and, 
being  joined  by  their  engineers,  they  all  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Chesney's  old  acquaintance,  Asad 
Kayat,  now  promoted  to  the  Vice -Consulate  of  Jaffa. 

After  the  usual  delay  in  procuring  horses  and  saddles,  of  a 
sorry  description,  Captain  Burgess  and  myself,  accompanied  by 
Habib  Baptist  Kayat,  left  with  the  Consul's  kawass  to  go  to 
Hebron,  and  rode  to  Ramleh.  Here  the  fear  of  the  Bedawis 
produced  an  immediate  effect,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  not  accompany  us  by  the  intended  route,  as  there  had, 
they  said,  been  fighting  in  the  village  where  we  intended 
to  sleep,  only  the  day  before.  Still  hoping  to  turn  towards 
Hebron,  we  proceeded,  after  some  coffee,  &c.,  by  a  route  that 
would  bring  us  to  the  cisterns  of  Solomon.  At  half-past  4  we 
reached  the  village  El  Bab,  fed  the  horses,  and  proceeded  on- 
wards with  a  guide  from  thence  and  reached  Ishoma  by  8 
o'clock,  latterly  passing  over  a  rocky  road.  Our  apartment 
was  an  open  room,  the  entrance  of  a  mosque.  Our  supper  con- 
sisted of  fried  eggs,  bread  and  milk,  after  which  we  lay  down, 
Habib  also,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  the  attendants  and  Maker os 
having  the  remainder.  Fleas  numerous,  but  bearable. 

22nd. — Partly  owing  to  the  fleas,  but  probably  more  to  the 
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state  of  one's  blood  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  I  had  little  sleep 
and,  mistaking  the  hour,  I  awoke  the  party  between  12  and 
1  o  clock;  but  we  did  not  prepare  to  start  until  3,  when,  find- 
ing that  it  was  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  proceed  (owing  to 
the  unwillingness  of  our  people),  Burgess,  Habib,  and  myself 
lay  down  in  our  mackintoshes.  Left  Ishorna  at  4.20  A  M  For 


. 

ad  I?6  ™£d  WaS  £retty  g°°d'  but  rocky  ;  valleys 

succeeded  generally  with  a  winding  ascent,  till  we  passed  the 
range,  and,  descending  again,  we  reached  the  cisterns  of  Solo- 
mon about  10  o'clock,  and  alighted  at  a  kind  of  fortified  Khan 

thir^l      UPp6r  P°,0l>  °r  Cistern"     We  found'  as  l  expected, 
Inl  */  ^  stupendous  works,  one  above  the  other,  on  the 

slope  at  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  all  without  water.  There 
SuXfSl*  Considerable  supply  near  the  uppermost  cistern, 
which  IB  still  carried  by  a  pipe  to  Jerusalem. 

we  fllJ^        °^,Cafrie,d  US  in  °ne  hour  to  Bethlehem,  and 
we  alighted,  amidst  clouds  of  dust,  at  the  convent   to  visit  ti 
supposed  manger,   the   church,  and   the  subterranean  apa 
mente.     I  found  a  kawass  from  Mr.  Finn,  saying  that 

>  Hotei> 


u 

found  S?vT  ^  E^S  and  accomPanied  us  to  Jerusalem.     We 
rand  Sir  John  and  his  party  recently  arrived. 

Chesney?s   account   of  Jerusalem,    interesting   as 
anything  relating  to  the  Holy  City  must  be,  need  not 
be  reproduced  here,  as  so  much  has  been  discovered 
since  his  time  by  the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration  Fund,  and  others.     They  returned  to  Jaffa 
on  the  25th  October,  «  minus  a  joint  carpet-bag  and 
my  shooting-bag,  with  a  change  therein,"  and  went 
at  once  on  board  the  Stromboli  through  a  heavy  sea 
During  the  ride  to  Jerusalem,  the  party  had  divided 
order   to   examine   two  routes;  and  careful  ob- 
servations were  made  and  levels   taken   in  view  of 
^possibility  of  carrying  the  proposed  railway  from 

Sir  John  Macneill  was  now  on  the  look-out  for  an 
opportunity  of  immediate  return  to  England,  which 
fortunately  offered  itself  soon  after  the  Stromboli 
anchored  in  the  roadstead  of  Syra.  He  started 
homewards  via  Athens  and  Trieste,  accompanied  by 
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Captain  Macneill,  the  other  engineers  remaining  in 
Syria  to  complete  their  work.  Chesney  repaired  to 
the  Porte. 

November  1st. — Passed   Constantinople   at  sunrise,  the  place 
looking  beautiful.     On  nearing  Buyuk  Dere  the  Admiral  made 
a  signal  to  dine  at  7,  and  to  go  immediately  to  witness  the 
Sultan's  investiture  with  the  Garter.      To  Constantinople  in 
the   Caradoc  with  the  Admiral,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  Lady 
Stratford  and  her  daughters.     To  Miseris,  dressed  in  haste  and 
went  to  the  Embassy.     News  from  Lord  Stratford  about  the 
change  of  the  Turkish  Ministry.  .  .  .  After  some  delay,  expect- 
ing the  Sultan's  carriages,  we  at  length  left  for  Dolma  Baktchi, 
some  eight  or  ten  employes  being  allotted  to  carry  different  parts 
of  the  intended  Order  ;  the  Sword,  the  Garter,  and  other  things, 
being  separately  borne  by  the  Garter  King-at- Arms'  assistants  and 
others  who  were  selected.     We  all  ascended  a  staircase  amidst 
a  flood  of  bright,  orange-coloured  light.     We  found  the  Sultan 
standing  on  one  side  of  a  spacious  over-ornamented  apartment, 
with  the  new  Grand  Vizir,  Eeshid  Pasha,  and  other  officials 
at  some  little  distance  to  his  right.     Lord  Stratford  took  post 
in  his  front,  so  did  also  the  Garter,  whose  assistants  with  their 
several  charges  made  a  curve  extending  from  him.     In  front 
of  the  Sultan,  but  further  back  behind  the  Garter,  were  the 
officers  of  the  Fleet  and  the  few  other  spectators.     The  cere- 
mony was  preceded  by  a  speech,  not  long,  from  Lord  Stratford, 
then  a  measured  explanation  from  the  Garter  King-at-Arms. 
The  ribbon  of  the  Order  was  then  placed  by  Lord  Stratford  round 
the  Sultan's  shoulder,  and  the  Star,  the  Garter,  and  the  other 
insignia  being  taken  to  him  one  by  one,  he  gave  them  to  Eeshid 
Pasha  to  place  on  a  table  behind  him.     Lord  Lyons  was  now 
presented,  and  his  presence  gave  evident  pleasure  to  the  Sultan. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  next,  and  I  followed,  my  rank  hi  the 
army  and  occupation  being  at  the  same  time  made  known  to 
His  Majesty.     Two  or  three  Captains,  E.N.,  being  then  pre- 
sented, we  all  retreated  backwards  from  the  presence  of  His 
Majesty.      As  we  descended  the   staircase,  under  its  orange 
light,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  complimentary 
to  Eeshid  Pasha,  and  of  being  recognized  by  one  or  two  of  the 
officials.     While  tea  was  being  handed  round  in  the  ordinary 
reception-room  below,  Omar  Pasha  asked  to  be  introduced  to 
me,  and    some   conversation   followed   with   him   and   Count 
Strzlecki  about  the  late  war  and  the  present  Eussian  difficulties. 
I  drove  back  with  Pisani  and  the  Queen's  messenger,  Captain 
Benjamin  Hall,  changed  my  dress,  and  went  back  in  the  Caradoc 
with   the   Admiral,  Lord   and   Lady  Stratford,  &c.     A  quiet 
dinner  followed,  with  Lord  Lyons  and  his  officers  in  frock-coats 
and  white  waistcoats  looking  neat  and  plain. 
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During  Chesney's  absence  Count  Strzlecki  had 
never  lost  sight  of  his  interests,  and  the  former  was 
greatly  encouraged  on  hearing  from  him  that  every- 
thing was  in  good  train  with  the  Turkish  Ministers, 
who  "  seem  to  be  confident  that  my  affair  will  be 
settled  out  of  hand."  Their  sanguine  expectations  were 
doomed  to  repeated  disappointments.  Day  after  day 
Chesney  and  one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Embassy 
danced  attendance  at  the  Porte.  Fresh  proposals  were 
constantly  started  respecting  the  deposit  to  be  lodged, 
the  interest  to  be  paid,  or  business  of  national  impor- 
tance caused  the  concessions  to  be  laid  aside  until 
another  day.  Week  after  week  dragged  on.  •  Chesney 
never  for  one  moment  allowed  his  zeal  in  the  cause  to 
abate  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Layard  from  Paris, 
fresh  impediments  arose.  He  came  with  full  powers 
from  an  influential  party  in  the  French  capital  to 
negotiate  the  rival  scheme  of  a  direct  railway  from 
Constantinople  to  Basrah.  It  had  originated  with  M. 
de  Poujade,  the  French  Consul  at  Bucharest,  and  had 
been  taken  up  not  only  by  several  moneyed  men  in 
Paris,  but  by  members  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Ministry 
and  of  his  own  household.  This  company  professed 
to  have  great  funds  at  command,  and  to  be  willing 
to  undertake  the  railway  without  any  guarantee 
from  the  Turkish  Government,  which,  of  course,  gave 
it  a  strong  position  at  the  Porte.  Chesney  says  of 
this  project  :  — 

The  proposal  of  amalgamating  [the  French  company]  with 
Mr.  Andrew's  company  was  again  made  to  me,  with  the  high- 
sounding  make-believe  of  great  influence  at  the  Porte.  I  re- 
quested Layard  to  return  on  my  part  the  decided  answer  that 
our  affair  was  all  but  settled  with  the  Porte  ;  that  I  thought 
they  would  behave  ill  if  they  entertained  any  other  project 
without  first  giving  us  a  "  yes  "  or  '•  no."  That  as  soon  as  this 
is  given  I  shall  return  to  England.  The  Company  might  enter 
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into  such  a  proposal  if  so  minded,  but  that  I  could  not.  I  con- 
sidered that  the  project  now  mentioned  would  require  some 
eighteen  millions,  and  money  to  this  extent  could  not  possibly 
be  obtained,  even  with  a  guarantee,  with  which  they  proposed 
to  dispense.  Layard  said  that  in  doing  without  a  guarantee 
they  proposed  to  secure  other  advantages  of  quite  equal  value, 
and  that  money  would  be  thus  diverted  from  Russian  objects. 
He  said  much  that  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  is  in  this 
case  an  advocate.  .  .  .  He  stated  that  the  power  of  the  French 
is  so  great  that  they  could  and  would  upset  our  project,  and 
that  consequently  nothing  whatever  would  be  done.  I  made  it 
clear  that  if  it  were  to  be  so,  the  scheme  we  had  arranged  at 
much  cost  and  trouble  must  stand  or  fall  by  itself. 

The  new  Ministers  showed  the  most  favourable  disposition, 
and  gave  me  strong  hopes.  Still,  I  must  be  up  and  boldly 
stirring,  otherwise  indolence  and  ignorance  will  overcome  my 
hopes. 

This  was  written  at  the  end  of  November,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  following  January  that  the 
Euphrates  project  and  the  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  passed  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
During  this  time  he  had  had  the  unwavering 
support  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  and  had  worked  indefatigably  him- 
self, using  every  possible  lever  to  hasten  their  de- 
liberations and  bring  on  a  decision.  Often  full  of 
hope,  sometimes  roused  to  anger,  sometimes  anxious 
and  depressed  when  the  French  project  was  ba- 
lanced against  the  English  one,  he  never  knew 
what  rest  was.  Once,  indeed,  he  completely  lost 
his  temper,  when,  after  everything  that  he  asked 
had  been  conceded,  Aali  Pasha  returned  to  the 
French  scheme.  Chesney  started  up,  and  in  a  loud 
tone  declared  that  he  should  have  been  used  worse 
than  a  dog  if,  after  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  he 
were  to  be  thrown  over.  The  Ministers  were  startled 
out  of  their  usual  composure,  and  eagerly  required 
Abrow  to  translate  his  words.  Although  he  subse- 
quently regretted  his  hasty  speech,  it  had  the  effect 
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of  rousing  the  Tanzimat  to  action,  and  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1857,  the  Concessions  passed  the  Council, 
and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  obtain  the 
Sultan's  signature  to  the  firman.  If  an  example 
were  wanted  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  perse- 
verance and  energy,  Chesney's  diaries  during  these 
few  months  would  furnish  a  good  example.  Reshid 
Pasha  had  remained  favourable  throughout,  and  his 
firmness,  backed  by  the  British  Ambassador's  extra- 
ordinary influence,  carried  the  day  for  once  against 
Louis  Napoleon,— who  did  not  forget  it. 

In  great  delight  Chesney  left  "  a  scrap  "  with  Lord 
Stratford  with  the  good  news,  and  adds:  "  Slade  and 
Zohrab  here,  feeling,  like  myself,  very  glad.  Dinner 
with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  conversation  about 
hurrying  the  firman.  Received  a  kind  note  of 
congratulation  from  Lord  Stratford." 

If  Chesney  had  spent  anxious  days,  his  evenings  had 
been  passed  in  genial  society.  From  the  Bulwer s  he 
received  more  than  kindness.  They  made  him  at 
home  in  their  house,  and  it  was  a  delightful  house  in 
which  to  be  at  home.  The  Cumberbatches  and  the 
Hansons  had  always  a  place  for  him  at  their  tables, 
while  at  the  Embassy  he  was  equally  welcome.  His 
recollections  of  Constantinople,  and  of  kindnesses 
received  there,  were  among  his  pleasantest  reminis- 
cences. He  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that,  on 
the  receipt  of  his  "  scrap,"  Lord  Stratford  had  at 
once  telegraphed  his  success  to  Lord  Clarendon. 

On  the  17th  January  he  heard  that  the  Irade  had 
been  issued.  He  made  immediate  preparations  for 
departure,  and  sailed  in  the  French  steamer  for 
Marseilles,  touching  at  the  Piraeus  to  pick  up  the 
despatches  of  the  French  Minister  at  Athens.  The 
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morning  of   the  29th  January  found  him  at  Paris, 
where  his  wife  awaited  him. 

During  a  week  spent  at  Paris,  Chesney  met  the 
man  who  had  resolved  to  bring  to  naught  all  the  plans 
which  were  apparently  matured  for  the  Euphrates 
Railway.  He  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon  by  Lord  Cowley. 

February  1st. — To  the  Tuileries  with  Lynch,  to  be  presented. 
The  strangers  formed  a  circle,  within  which  were  some  of  the 
ambassadors,  and  the  household  of  the  Emperor.  After  a  time 
he  entered  and  walked  round,  being  separately  introduced. 
To  me  he  spoke  in  English  about  the  Arabs,  and  difficulties 
with  them,  which  I  endeavoured  to  remove,  explaining  what  I 
had  met  during  the  Expedition,  and  that  I  did  not  anticipate 
difficulties.  He  was  shorter  than  I  expected,  but  performed 
his  task  with  perfect  ease  and  self-possession.  The  Empress 
followed,  and  proved  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  person. 
She  inquired  about  my  stay,  and  spoke  of  the  railway,  the 
climate  of  Constantinople,  &c.  When  all  had  been  presented 
we  moved  through  the  Salle  des  Marechaux  to  our  carriages. 

Of  the  ball  at  the  Tuileries  which  followed  this 
presentation  he  says: — 

With  Lynch  and  Jaubert  to  the  Tuileries ;  an  immense 
party.  With  difficulty  saw  the  Emperor  and  Empress  dance. 
Met  Marshal  Bosquet,  and  others.  Tea.  Saw,  and  bowed  to 
the  Emperor  and  Empress.  Later  to  the  supper,  which  was 
admirably  arranged,  and  amply  as  well  as  elegantly  furnished. 
Home  at  half-past  2  o'clock,  well  pleased  altogether. 

He  little  guessed  at  that  time  how  hostile  the 
Emperor  was  in  his  heart  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Euphrates  Railway  Company, 
or  how  fatally  his  influence  would  be  exerted  to 
overthrow  the  work  which  seemed  so  near  accom- 
plishment. 

The  7th  of  February  found  Chesney  in  London, 
where  he  received  a  cordial  welcome.  One  of  his 
first  visits  was  with  Mr.  Andrew  to  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador. "  M.  Musurus  was  in  a  state  of  delight 
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about  the  concessions,  but  urged  the  early  payment 
of  the  deposit."     The  money  for  this  purpose  was 
ready;   nothing  was   wanting   but   a   small,    almost 
nominal    guarantee   from    the    Home   Government. 
To   obtain  this    was  now  Chesney's  object.     After 
a  brief  visit  to  Mourne,   occasioned  by  the    death 
of  his  favourite  sister,  Mrs.  Bell,  he  moved  all  his 
family  to  London,  that  he  might  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  before  him,  and  recommenced 
his  canvass  in  the  Euphrates  cause.     He  addressed 
meetings  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  great 
interest  was  excited  on  the  question  of  extension 
of  commerce  on  the  Euphrates.     No  candidate  for 
an  important  parliamentary  borough  worked  harder 
than  he  did,  nor  more  successfully.     He  set  to  work 
diligently  to  beat  up  all  the  interest  that  he  could 
command.     With  Count  Strzlecki  and  one  or  two 
other   zealous    adherents   he   visited    all   whom    he 
thought  likely   to   be   of  use  ;   he   talked,    he   per- 
suaded, and  waxed  so  eloquent  in  the  cause  he  had 
at  heart  that  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  deputa- 
tion,  probably   the   most   influential   that   has   ever 
waited  upon  a  Minister,*  to  urge  upon  Lord   Pal- 
merston  the  importance  of  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
rate  of  interest  on  the  Euphrates  Railway. 

It  was  received  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  22nd 
of  June.  Lord  Stanley  (the  present  Earl  of  Derby) 
was  to  have  been  spokesman  on  this  occasion,  but 
was  called  out  of  town,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  intro- 
duced the  deputation,  but,  at  the  last  moment,  threw 
all  the  onus  of  the  opening  speech  on  Mr.  Andrew. 

June  22nd. — Called  on  Mr.  Turner,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Lord 
Colchester  on  my  way  to  the  private  meeting  (which  was  at 

*  See  Appendix. 
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Lord  Shaftesbui'y's  house),  met  Williams  of  Ears,  Justin  Shiel, 
Sir  George  Pollock,  Schalch,  Andrew,  Eaeburn,  Major  Moore, 
and  one  or  two  more.  Partly  settled  our  plan  of  battle.  On 
to  Lord  Palmerston's,  walking  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  settling 
who  was  there.  Lord  Shaftesbury  introduced  the  subject ; 
Strzlecki,  Andrew,  Williams,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  followed, 
Also  Justin  Shiel,  Mr.  Finlay,  myself,  and  others.  Lord 
Palmerston  promised  to  refer  to  the  Cabinet  papers  to  be 
sent  to  him  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  5th  July  we  find  this  entry :  "  Met  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who,  as  he  had  done  previously,  urged 
pressing  Lord  Palmerston  as  much  as  possible,  as  he 
is  favourable  but  some  of  the  Cabinet  are  not  so." 
The  Indian  Mutiny  was  now  absorbing  the  public 
interest.  Anxiety  for  news  grew  more  and  more 
painful  every  day.  Chesney  proposed  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  send  out  troops  via  the  Euphrates  to 
save  time.  The  Times  and  other  leading  papers 
wrote  strongly  in  favour  of  opening  this  route ; 
public  interest  in  the  question  increased,  and  Chesney 
was  asked  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  subject  at  the 
United  Service  Institution,  which  he  did  on  the  31st 
July,  delivering  it  well,  and  to  a  crowded  audience. 

The  critical  moment  for  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
enterprise  came  at  last.  On  the  14th  August  Mr. 
Sotheron  Estcourt  in  an  admirable  speech  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford followed  on  the  other  side  ;  then  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  made  an  able  but,  of  course,  one-sided  speech 
against  granting  any  guarantee  to  a  measure  depen- 
dent upon  Turkey.  Still,  Lord  Palmerston  was  to 
follow,  and  he  had  given  assurances  of  his  favourable 
view  of  the  question.  He  rose.  Chesney  and  Mr.  An- 
drew were  seated  under  the  gallery,  the  latter  having 
already  received  such  private  information  as  had  told 
him  what  to  expect,  which  he  had  not  the  heart  to 
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communicate  to  his  more  sanguine  friend.  A  friendly 
member  came  up  to  them.  "  There  you  two  are, 
seated  on  your  high  horses  ;  but  you  '11  get  a  tumble 
to-night."  "  I,"  replied  Mr.  Andrew,  "am  only  on 
a  very  small  pony  ;  I  have  noib  far  to  fall."  Ches- 
ney's  wife  and  daughter  were  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery 
listening  with  breathless  anxiety  for  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  words.  He  rose,  and  instantly  quashed  all 
hope  and  expectation.  It  was  a  cruel  blow,  and 
created  much  excitement '  among  those  who  had 
formed  the  deputation  and  who  had  expected  a  very 
different  verdict.  It  transpired  immediately  after- 
wards that  a  telegram  had  summoned  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  to  Osborne  that  morning  to  meet  Louis  Napoleon, 
then  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen.  After  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  Emperor,  the  Minister  returned  to 
London,  a  changed  if  not  a  wiser  man  ;  and  the 
Euphrates  Railway  followed  the  earlier  river  scheme 
to  the  limbo  of  abandoned  hopes  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  A  powerful  Minister  alone  could  carry  the 
project  against  such  adverse  influences.  Palmerston 
was  tied  by  his  French  policy,  or  he  might  have 
achieved  the  triumph  of  the  Euphrates  scheme.  It 
is  not  too  late  still  for  a  public- spirited  statesman, 
unfettered  by  Palmerston's  ruinous  alliance  with 
France,  to  carry  to  completion  a  project  which  has 
all  the  elements  of  success,  and  of  which  the  advan- 
tages to  England  are  self-evident. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

LAST    YEARS. 

1858-1872.— Home  life.— Visit  to  Cherbourg.— Tour  in  Scot- 
land :  as  indefatigable  as  ever. — The  Euphrates  Eailway 
again,  1862. — Meetings  in  London.- — Letters  from  Lord 
Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  Sir  A.  Slade,  and  General  Sir  A. 
Cotton. — Mr.  Gladstone  unconvinced. — Another  journey 
to  Constantinople  in  quest  of  firmans  and  concessions. 
— Letters  from  Carlsruhe,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople. 
— Everything  won. — Home  Government  refuses  aid. — 
Domestic  events. — Invited  by  the  Treasury  to  complete 
his  great  book. — 1866.  At  work  again  at  the  book. — Ee- 
solutions  at  the  age  of  seventy- seven. — Archaeological  tour 
in  Ireland. — Publication  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates 
Expedition,  1868. — Letter  from  Lord  Stanley. — A  talk  of 
personal  honours. — Tory  opinions. — Visit  to  Paris. — "  Le 
Pere  du  Canal." — At  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  levee  and  ball 
aetate  eighty-one. — In  London  about  Euphrates  again. — 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Chesney's  evi- 
dence.—  The  report.  —  Foreign  influences  still  bar  the 
project. — Declining  strength. — The  everlasting  gates  are 
opened. 

FOURTEEN  years  still  remained  of  the  vigorous  life  ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  they  were 
spent  in  the  peaceful  scenes  of  the  Irish  home.  At 
three-score  years  and  ten  a  man  has  generally  earned 
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his  repose.  Chesney,  however,  was  not  given  to 
sparing  himself.  His  energies  were  as  quick  and 
lively  as  ever,  and  the  Euphrates  was  still  a  cherished 
project.  Far  from  resting  in  Mourne,  he  was  con- 
stantly backwards  and  forwards  to  London,  striving 
to  carry  the  railway  scheme;  he  made  tours  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  with  all  his  old  hardiness;  he 
even  went  once  more  to  Constantinople  to  obtain 
fresh  concessions  from  the  Porte ;  he  wrote  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  Euphrates ; 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  thought  of  accepting  De  Les- 
seps'  invitation  to  inspect  the  Suez  Canal,  of  which 
he  himself  was  styled  the  Father  ;  and  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death,  he  was  giving  evidence  on 
the  Euphrates  project  before  a  Committee  of  the 
Commons. 

Nevertheless,  domestic  life  had  a  larger  share  in 
these  last  years  than  at  earlier  periods.  He  was 
longer  at  home  than  he  had  been  wont  to  be.  Of 
this  home  life  little  can  be  said  that  would  be  of 
general  interest.  Domestic  life  has  elements  of  same- 
ness all  the  world  over.  Early  hours  and  punctuality 
were  strictly  enforced  in  the  Mourne  household,  and 
Chesney  drew  out  rules  for  himself  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  his  time.  He  had  always 
something  on  hand  that  could  legitimately  be  called 
"  work  "  for  all  the  morning  hours,  excepting  during 
the  shooting  season,  when  he  allowed  himself  and  his 
dogs  two  days  a  week  of  stiff  exercise.  His  after- 
noons were  mostly  given  to  his  wife,  to  his  children, 
and  to  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  He 
delighted  in  sailing  boats  with  his  boys,  in  teaching 
them  to  ride  and  to  shoot.  His  hospitality  was  un- 
stinted, but  without  display:  everything  at  Packolet 
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was  simple,  plentiful,  and  genuine.  He  carried  on 
a  large  correspondence,  and  he  had  always  some 
poor  relation,  or  other  distressed  individual,  whose 
case  he  advocated  in  influential  quarters  until  it  was 
relieved.  He  delighted  especially  in  helping  young 
men  in  their  start  in  life.  He  refused  to  be  made  a 
magistrate,  but  assisted  liberally  in  all  local  measures 
for  improving  the  district.  Twice  a  year  he  visited 
Clonee  (his  County  Cork  property),  inspecting  every 
house  or  hovel  himself,  always  halting  with  his  friend 
the  late  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  where  he  watched  the 
improvement  of  the  Lisselan  tenantry  with  great 
interest.  He  paid  "  the  little  village,"  as  he  was 
wont  to  call  the  modern  Babylon,  two  or  three  visits 
every  year,  sometimes  running  across  the  channel 
for  only  a  few  days.  Movement  seemed  necessary 
to  him  from  time  to  time,  although  he  was  not  rest- 
less in  the  ordinary  sense;  and,  provided  that  he 
could  give  himself  a  sufficient  amount  of  genuine 
work,  he  never  required  excitement  beyond  his  own 
home.  In  August  1858,  Sir  George  Seymour  tele- 
graphed the  offer  of  a  berth  on  board  the  Admiralty 
steamer  Urgent,  going  across  to  Cherbourg  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Chesney  gladly  accepted. 

To  his   Wife. 

August  3rd,  1858. 
SCENE. 

Urgent,  Spitbead.  Long  table  in  tbe  saloon  ;  certain  people, 
cbiefly  naval,  seated  bere  and  tbere,  endeavouring  to  kill  time 
until  bed-hour.  Tea  over,  and  one  of  tbe  party  at  tbe  unpro- 
fitable work  of  writing,  and  putting  in  a  word  occasionally 
about  Cherbourg  and  its  works. 

Others  arriving  from  hour  to  hour ;  tbe  remainder,  over 
eighty,  to  appear  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  steam  onwards  at 
7  o'clock.  The  Queen  to  follow  at  10,  so  as  to  be  received  by 
tbe  Iknperor  at  6  o'clock.  Hospitality  being  tbe  order  of  the 
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&  ssfi  as 

upon  my"  legs  by  getting  a  nice  TOW- 
boat  from  the  dockyard  to  this  vessel.  .  .  . 

Cherbourg  Harbour, 

August  5th,  1858. 

The  first  day  passed  off  very  nicely,  dearest  L.     This 
place  is  anything  but  a  disappointment.      Urgent  was  nearly 
the  last  ship  leaving  Spithead,  having  waited  for  some  one  who 
came  in  the  morning.     The  fleet,  therefore,  was   pretty   far 
ahead,  and  only  overtaken  by  us  near  the  French  coast  about 
4  o'clock.     Two  lines  were  formed  moving  parallel  towards 
harbour.'   We  moved  rather  slowly,  £0  that  the  Queers  yacht, 
which  then  appeared,  soon  passed  through  the  two  lines  and 
took  the  lead.     A  rolling  salute  was  fired  when  we  were  still 
at   some  distance.     This,   as  we  knew,   announced   that   the 
Emperor  had  arrived,  from  Paris.     Soon  after  another  salute, 
and  the  whole  of  the  batteries  mixed  with  musketry  welcomed 
the  Queen,  the  British  flag  everywhere  deploys.     Such  was  the 
state  of  things  as  we  passed  into  the  great  harbour,  the  break- 
water and  its  defences  on  one  side,  and  the  batteries  of  the 
town  and  coast  on  the  other.     Passing  nine  French  ships  of 
the  line,  all  decorated  with  flags,  in  one  line  parallel  to  the 
breakwater,  our  fleet  passed  on  to  their  destined  moorings  near 
to  the  town,  and  anchored,  also  in  line.     A  little  after  8  the 
Emperor  got  into  his  barge,  and,  passing  successively  along  our 
ships,  each  cheered  heartily  till  he  reached  the  Eoyal  yacht, 
already  showing  brilliant  lights.     The  whole  of  the  breakwater 
was  now  illuminated  with  tar-barrels  at  short  intervals.     The 
town  was  also  illuminated,   and  the   French   ships   also.     A 
French  band  now  rowed  alongside  the  Eoyal  yacht,  and  played 
"God  save  the  Queen"  as  a  return  for  "Partant  pour  la  Syrie," 
with  which  the  various  bands  had  greeted  the  Emperor.     "We 
rather  expected  something  brilliant  from  the  French  fleet  in 
the  shape  of  fireworks,  but  our  calculations  were  reversed,  for, 
on  the  Emperor's  leaving  the  yacht,  she  appeared  one  half  in 
a  blaze  of  blue  illumination,  and  the  other  half  in  red.     All 
British  ships  were  immediately  illuminated,  and  fireworks  dis- 

*  When  taking  leave  of  his  wife,  he  had  said  playfully,  in  his 
habitual  distrust  of  the  Emperor,  "  Our  next  meeting  may  be 
in  Vincennes.  I  hope  they  will  clean  out  those  rooms  that  we 
saw  there  last  year,  before  they  put  us  in  them  !  " 
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played,  as  the  Emperor  rowed  towards  the  shore,  warmly 
cheered  as  he  passed  each  ship.  By  this  time  I  was  quite  tired 
of  sight-seeing  on  my  legs,  and  glad  of  a  chair  on  deck  till  it 
was  time  to  finish  the  day  by  going  to  bed.  The  launch  is  to 
come  off  to-day,  but  what  else  besides  seeing  the  town  I  do  not 
know. 

I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  admirals  and  old  captains 
who  were  known  to  me  in  former  times  ;  therefore  the  time 
will  not  prove  heavy  between  this  and  Sunday,  when  we  are  to 
return,  and  not  sooner,  I  fear.  I  believe  we  are  eighty-four, 
and  I  think  there  is  only  one  military  man  besides  myself. 
We  all  had  room  for  dinner  at  one  table  which  will  tell  you 
how  ample  the  space  is  for  troops.  Indeed,  Urgent  starts  with 
a  regiment  for  Malta  next  Tuesday. 

The  navy  men  approached  full  of  what  ships  might  do  against 
Cherbourg  ;  but  their  notes  changed  very  much  on  seeing  tiers 
of  batteries  and  myriads  of  guns.  It  is,  however,  but  little 
changed,  beyond  completion,  since  my  two  former  visits.  .  .  . 

Urgent,  August  8th,  1858. 

As  "  Perfide  Albion  "  is  in  sight,  and  breakfast  not  yet 
ready,  I  am  clear  of  Vincennes  for  the  present,  dearest,  and  I 
suppose  I  shall  get  dinner  at  the  Athenaeum.  .  .  .  Yesterday 
was  the  opening  and  filling  of  the  great  basin,  into  which, 
on  the  completion  of  the  latter  operation,  a  fine  two-decker 
(La  Bretagne)  was  launched  with  great  speed  and  the  most  com- 
plete success,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Eugenie,  and 
crowds  of  spectators. 

At  the  benissement  of  the  basin,  the  Empress  appeared  in 
white,  apparently  muslin,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  lace,  a  green 
bonnet,  shawl  ditto  trimmed  with  lace,  and  parasol,  white 
ground  showing  green  through,  like  Jane's.  After  lunch  she 
had  a  silk  of  a  violet  hue,  showing  bright  without  being  so.  A 
white  bonnet  with  green  feathers,  which  I  had  seen  before,  and 
a  mantle  shawl,  apparently  of  green  velvet  with  lace  fringe, 
moderately  and  gradually  swelling  out  from  the  waist  down- 
wards. 

As  I  heard  that  the  invited  exceeded  the  space  about  three 
times,  I  did  not  venture  on  the  ball,  partly  on  account  of  the 
crowd,  and  partly  the  difficulty  of  synchronising  with  our  boats 
to  get  back  so  as  to  progress  homewards,  which  we  did  at  4 
this  morning.  The  Queen,  as  you  know,  returned  on  Friday, 
and  nearly  all  the  fleet,  but  some  individuals  remained  for  the 
launch  and  are  on  board — Williams  (of  Ears),  Codrington 
(General  Sir  William),  Charley  Napier,  &c. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  anything  could  be  better  ;  and, 
with  my  usual  luck  in  such  matters,  I  saw  all  the  forbidden 
parts  of  the  works  and  batteries,  and  took  some  of  our  number 
with  me,  occasionally  tiring  two  sets  in  one  day  sight-seeing. 

29  * 
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I  hear  that  Eugenie 
trimmed  with  green  and  flower  s,  and  a  tia  a 

aaaar  Atsr  .     8 

account  of  Cherbourg  en 


About  the  middle  of  the  year  1861   there   were 
symptoms   of  the  old  absorbing  subject  of  the  Eu- 
plates  cropping  up  again.     June  4.-«Letter  from 
Lynch  "-his  old  officer  on  the  expedition- 
on  the  point  of  opening  the  Euphrates."     The  firm 
of  Lynch  Brothers   has,  ever  since  the  Expedition, 
maintained  steamers  on  the  Tigris  between  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf  and   Bagdad,  which   have   carried   on   a 
remunerative  trade.      Chesney's  interest  had  m  no 
way  abated,  but  he  did  not  at  the  moment  see  any 
opening  for   taking   part   in   the   proposed   scheme, 
beyond  tendering   his  advice.      Meanwhile  he  gave 
his  wife,  his  eldest  daughter,  and  eldest  boy  the  great 
pleasure  of  a  visit  to  Scotland.     They  saw  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  Highlands  on  their  way  to 
Oban,  whence  they  visited  Tobermory,  Staffa,  lona, 
Glencoe,  and  Ballahuilish.     Returning  down  the  glen 
by  coach   they  met  with  what  might  have  been  a 
serious  accident.    The  Chesneys  had  relinquished  their 
outside  places  in  favour  of  some  disappointed  tourists, 
their  eldest  boy  alone  remaining  on  the  roof  of  the 
coach  ;  the  driver  was  inexperienced,  and,  going  too 
near  the  edge  of  the  raised  road  softened  by  the  late 
rains,  the  ground  gave  way  and  the   coach  turned 
over,  wheels  and  horses'  feet  upwards,  falling  down 
about  ten  feet  among   stones  and  boulders.     There 
were   twenty-seven  passengers  in  all,  and  all  were 
more  or  less  hurt,  some  of  the  outside  passengers 
seriously,  but  those  inside  escaped  with  bruises  and 
a  few  cuts.     The  cabin  of  the  steamer  on  to  Fort 
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William  resembled  a  ward  in  a  hospital  much  more 
than  the  saloon  of  a  party  of  pleasure.  The  accident 
in  no  way  diminished  the  old  General's  activity.  He 
had  been  remarkably  vigorous  during  the  tour.  One 
day  he  would  drive  for  thirteen  hours  ;  the  next  he 
would  combine  coaching  with  a  ten-mile  walk  (always 
accompanied  by  the  ladies),  and  playfully  throw  in 
a  climb  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  by  way  of  change. 
After  the  coach  accident  and  the  long  walk  to  Oban, 
he  had  the  whole  party  up,  bruises  and  all,  at  6  A.M. 
to  go  to  Staffa  in  pouring  rain.  He  was  entirely 
superior  to  the  pangs  of  hunger  during  these  excur- 
sions, and  only  took  a  few  biscuits  in  his  pocket  "  to 
keep  his  womenkind  in  good  humour  "  !  At  last,  his 
daughter  mutinied  and  refused  to  budge  further. 
He  never  quite  realised  that  it  is  not  the  luck  of 
everybody  to  be  made  of  cast  iron. 

In  February  of  the  following  year  he  was  in 
London  again,  occupied  about  the  Euphrates  Rail- 
way. He  says  :  "  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Lynch,  and  found,  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  that 
he  is  projecting  a  line  to  India  by  the  Euphrates,  and 
that  we  are  to  meet  to  arrange  proceedings."  The 
project  of  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  line  had  also 
come  to  life  again,  and  Chesney  and  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  were  holding  daily  consultations  on  this 
subject.  Chesney  notes  : — 

This  project  fell  to  the  ground  when  pretty  far  advanced  in 
1856,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley  telling  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  at  Count  Strz- 
lecki's  house,  that  making  converts  was  their  full  expectation. 
On  hearing  this  Sir  Moses  took  his  hat  and  gave  up  the 
affair. 

There  were  several  meetings  in  1862,  in  which 
Lord  Clanricarde,  Lord  Monteagle,  Sir  Thomas 
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Fremantle,  and  others  took  part,  and  the  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem  railway  began  to  assume  a  practical  shape. 
Lord  Dufferin  especially  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  project,  and  a  prospectus  was  issued  in  which 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was  named  as  President  of 
the  Company,  with  Lord  Dufferin,  Major-General 
Chesney,  Mr.  Cyril  Graham,  Mr.  Thomas  Alers 
Hankey,  and  Major-General  Sabine  as  Directors  ; 
and  the  following  letter  shows  that  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  was  not  averse  to  joining  it  :— 

DEAR  GENERAL  CHESNEY,  Brighton,  March  llth,  1862. 

I  rejoice  to  learn  from  your  letter  of  the  8th  that  you 
have  once  more  taken  the  field  in  matters  of  Turkish  advance- 
ment. You  know  how  sincere  an  interest  I  have  always  taken 
in  everything  of  the  kind,  in  spite  of  disappointments  which 
have  disheartened  so  many  of  the  friends  of  Turkey.  As  to 
the  revived  project  of  a  railway  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem, 
I  can  hardly  doubt  its  usefulness  if  practicable.  But  I  have 
always  understood  that  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  execution,  and  one  cannot  help  asking  whether 
the  traffic  would  suffice  to  meet  the  expenditure.  I  should 
not  object  to  being  one  of  the  Patrons  on  being  satisfied  in 
these  respects.  In  my  point  of  view,  the  Patrons  would  do 
well  to  be  as  free  from  moral  as  from  fiscal  responsibility. 

Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
STRATFORD  DE  R. 

The  subjoined  letter  from  Sir  A.  Slade  is  not 
without  interest,  on  account  of  his  long  experience 
and  knowledge  of  Turkey : — 

To  Colonel  Chesney. 

MY  DEAR  CHESNEY,  Constantinople,  March  19th,  1862. 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  is  in  a  general  view  satisfactory, 
but  further  and  precise  information  about  the  views  and  status 
of  the  Company  is  required,  in  order  that  a  demand  for  the  re- 
quired concession  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  Parties 
having  from  time  to  time  sought  concessions  to  traffic  with  by 
disposing  of  them  to  others,  has  necessarily  made  the  Porte 
circumspect,  as  this  practice  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  of  diverting  capital  from  its 
legitimate  object  into  the  pockets  of  speculators.  A  company 
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which  has  Lord  Dufferin  for  its  President,  and  ranks  you 
among  its  members,  is  pre-assured  of  its  demands  being  re- 
garded with  favour  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit  of  by  the 
Porte  and  by  the  ambassador,  and  the  straighter  it  goes  to  the 
point  the  better. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  idea  of  the  Euphrates  line  is  not 
abandoned.  I  would  have  been  pleased  if  the  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem  line  had  been  merged  in  it ;  the  former  will  benefit 
unquestionably  both  England  and  Turkey,  whereas  a  similar 
opinion  cannot  be  expressed  respecting  the  latter.  Increased 
commerce  and  Arabian  civilisation  must  flow  directly  from  the 
former,  but  an  increased  pilgrimage,  embracing  a  higher  class 
of  pilgrims,  is  all  that  can  be  immediately  discovered  from  the 
latter.  About  eighty  thousand  pilgrims,  I  believe,  now  annu- 
ally visit  the  Holy  City,  and  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  a 
railway  and  a  port,  that  number  would  probably  be  trebled,  or 
even  quadrupled,  before  long.  There  would  be  a  repetition  of 
the  crusades  under  a  milder  aspect,  and  demands  for  ex- 
territorial rights  would  follow.  The  pilgrims  would  chiefly 
belong,  as  now,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  to  the 
Eastern  Churches,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Hebrews.  Protestants 
would  be  too  few  to  influence  opinion  on  the  matter.  An  in- 
dication is  sufficient  for  a  wise  man.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
your  project  of  the  Euphrates  line  is  the  best,  and  all  the 
money  that  can  be  raised  for  railway  communication  south  of 
the  Taurus  should  be  employed  there.  Mind,  this  is  only 
expressed  to  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 
A.  SLADE. 

Chesney  made  a  bold  attempt  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  renewed  Euphrates 
scheme,  but  in  vain.  He  writes :  "  Quite  a  damper 
to  the  railway  by  William  Gladstone  and  Gurney 
declining  to  join  it.  I  endeavoured  to  feel  submissive 
though  thrown  back."  If  he  failed  in  this  quarter, 
he  received  encouragement  in  another.  General  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  wrote : — 

My  experience  of  half  a  century  has  shown  me  that  men 
generally  try  every  inconceivable  and  inconvenient  wrong  way 
of  doing  things  before  they  adopt  the  right  one,  however  obvious 
it  is. 

After  trying  for  twenty  years  the  most  round-about  means  of 
communication  with  Australia,  such  as  the  Cape,  Ceylon, 
Torres,  and  Panama,  they  have  discovered  that  the  Red  Sea 
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the  thing  as  half  done,  for,  when  once  anything  like  a  nucleu 
of  men8get  upon   the  right  ground,  they  are  encouraged  by 
feeling  that  they  were  right,  and  carry  all  before  them. 

I  sfe  nothing  in  the  world  ta  prevent  ^  Euphrates  Ine 
being  worked.    To  the  Turkish  Empire  it  will  be  one 
^  atelboons  you  can  offer  it.  As  for  the  Arabs  one  ^ndredth 
fart  of  the  money  it  would  be  worth  our  while  to  spend  upon 
t  would  be  beyond  all  their  dreams,  and  would  buy  every  man 
in  the  desert.     As  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  such  progress 
has  been  made  in  boats  and  engines,  that  sixteen  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour  may  be  accomplished  with  three  or  even  two  and 
a  half  feet  draught.     Look  at  the  progress  made  during 
last  twenty  years  in  Atlantic  steam  navigation,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  may  be  done  on  the  Euphrates  for  mail  and 
passenger  traffic.     The  telegraphs  might  be  laid  along  the  bed 
of  the  Orontes  aud  Euphrates,  with  short  intervals,  and  thus 
in   a  great  measure   get  rid   of  the   danger   of  interruption. 
Euphrates   is   the  shortest  line   to   India,   and  must  be   the 
quickest.     The  difference  between  river  and  ocean  navigation 
will  also  make  it  the  cheapest  for  mails  and  passengers.   ^  Its 
navigation  is  available  now,  and  when  we  add  to  that  that  it  is 
the  only  line  for  a  railway,  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  can  be 
any  question  about  the  wisdom  of  setting  to  work  upon  it. 

The  Euphrates  project  had  also  found  a  supporter 
in  Mr.  John  Watson,  the  railway  contractor,  whose 
primary  object  seems  to  have  been   the  construction 
of  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  line,  for  which  and  for 
the  port  at  Jaffa  he  agreed  to  provide  funds,  and, 
supported    by    Sir    John    Macneill,     the    principal 
engineer,  he  urged  Chesney  to  accompany  him   to 
Constantinople  to  obtain  the  desired  concession.     It 
was  asking   a   great  sacrifice.     He  writes :    "  After 
weighty  consideration  and  referring  the  decision  to 
my  wife,  my  going  to  Constantinople  was  decided 
upon  as  a  most  serious  but  necessary  step." 

So  the  veteran  of  seventy -three  years  left  London, 
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having  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  in 
Vienna,  on  the  14th  April  1862.  The  following 
letters  to  his  wife  describe  his  proceedings. 

Carlsruhe,  16th  April  1862. 

Here  I  am,  dearest  love,  and  supper  just  finished.  All 
the  combinations  went  off  a  merveille,  except  the  want  of  a  warm 
bath  before  supper,  as  the  good  people  here  don't  encourage 
late  hours. 

I  feel  less  fatigued  than  after  a  day's  shooting  at  home,  which 
word  home  brings  with  it  a  thousand  feelings  and  recollections  ; 
still  one  cannot  but  feel  that  my  departure,  and  our  separation, 
are  under  all  considerations  the  right  line,  and  that  it  is  so 
seems  a  very  great  comfort.  France  looked  rich  and  smiling 
and  well  cultivated,  the  effect  being  good,  notwithstanding  the 
tall  everlasting  poplars.  And  as  to  comfort  in  travelling  all 
day,  it  was  nearly  perfect,  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  reading 
occupation,  and  everlasting  buffets,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
eschewed  for  the  last  six  hours  at  least.  I  go  on  at  11  to- 
morrow, and  can  safely  assure  you  that  I  feel  as  if  I  had  only 
walked  to  Glassdrummond.* 

You  shall  have  a  line  from  Vienna.  My  last  day  in  London 
did  much  for  the  Eu. 

Vienna,  21st  April  1862. 

As  I  mentioned,  dearest,  there  was  no  mail  train  in  late 
connection  with  the  Trieste  steamer,  and,  as  the  next  one  makes 
a  slower  voyage  by  way  of  Smyrna,  we  decided  for  the  Danube 
and  Kustendje,  now  that  the  former  is  open.  By  taking  the 
train  to-day  we  shall  overtake  the  steamer'  which  left  this 
yesterday. 

We  saw  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  on  Saturday,  and  a  still 
finer  one  of  flowers  at  one  of  the  great  German  houses.  I  also 
managed  a  particular  letter  to  Lord  John,  and  in  the  afternoon 
made  inquiries  for  my  companion  in  1829,  Count  Fred.  Cho- 
rmski,  and  found  to  my  great  disappointment  that  he  died  some 
four  months  back  of  a  chest  complaint. 

The  Emperor  very  considerately  agreed  to  receive  me,  as  I 
was  to  leave  to-day,  though  contrary  to  his  custom  at  Easter  ; 
so  I  drove  to  the  Palace  after  morning  service  at  the  Embassy, 
the  Emperor  having  fixed  1.30  o'clock.  He  is  a  tall,  striking 
man.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  gratifying  than  his 
manner  ;  he  was  quite  alone,  speaks  French  moderately  well, 
and  was  interested  about  the  Euphrates  line,  and  still  more  hi 
keeping  up  close  intimacy  with  England.  Lord  Bloonrfield, 
who  was  remarkably  kind  and  attentive,  had  arranged  my 

*  This  is  nine  Irish  miles  from  Packolet,  and  a  good  walk 
for  a  man  of  seventy-three. 
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interview  without  going  himself,  things  being  on  the  preceding 
friendly  footing.     In  the  afternoon  I  went  with  the  W- 
o  foe  Palace  and  extensive  park  of  the  Luxembourg  some 
twenty-two  miles  from  hence  by  tram.     Besides  the  W- 
we  have  Dr.  Robinson  of  Preston  with  us      They  are  three 
pleasant  companions.      The   courier   is  willing   but  not  over 
bright      I  fancy  we  shall  reach  Stamboul  in  four  days  and  a 
half,  and  I  suppose  my  letter  to  Lord  John,  added  to  my  own 
position  of  old,  will  enable  us  to  arrange  matters  speedily,  and 
thus  lessen   the   sacrifice   i   am   called   upon   to  make, 
companions  will,  I  think,  prove  very  agreeable,  consequently 
things  are  as  well  as  they  can  reasonably  be.  ...  You  have 
some  nice  little  ones  about   you  to  take  m  some  degree  the 
place  of  your  erratic  spouse,   and  I  am  sure  that  Elma  [his 
niece,  Mrs.  Stuart]  will  add  to  your  comfort  materially. 

From  Constantinople  he  wrote : — 

Being  here  seems  quite  like  a  dream ;  after  one  clear  day 
only,  having  landed  very  early  yesterday  morning  and  taken  up 
our  quarters  at  Miseri's.  The  Ambassador  is  gone  to  meet  the 
Prince  and  bring  him  hither  about  the  4th  proximo,  but  his 
absence  is  not  of  great  consequence,  because  Lord  Dufferin's 
and  our  letters  have  put  the  Jerusalem  matter  in  fair  train.  The 
Turks,  in  fact,  are  ready,  though,  as  Slade  tells  me,  somewhat 
reluctant,  and  as  they  are  the  reverse  about  the  Euphrates,  we 
may  make  one  help  the  other,  and  the  irons  are  already  in  the 
fire  with  Slade,  and  Pisani  the  interpreter,  and  my  ally. 

We  tumbled  upon  a  Greek  festival  yesterday  after  our 
arrival.  It  was  a  prodigious  mass  of  people,  eating,  drinking, 
&c.,  in  one  of  the  great  cemeteries,  for  the  sake  of  space.  A 
visit  to  the  European  sweet  waters  followed.  There  was  a 
multitude  of  Turkish  women  in  carriages  of  all  kinds,  and  no 
lack  of  men  :  some  thousands  in  groups  here  and  there  along 
the  banks  of  the  waters  falling  into  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
Sultan  was  of  the  party,  but  we  chanced  to  miss  him.  Our 
quiet  but  numerous  dinner  followed,  at  Miseri's  ;  thus  ending 
a  day  more  and  more  like  a  dream. 

Constantinople,  19th  May  1862. 

...  All  things  look  favourable,  but  I  need  not  say  that 
all  these  combinations  depend  upon  being  free  from  French  or 
other  opposition  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  reckon  upon  a  shower 
of  rose-leaves,  though  success  may  fairly  be  expected.  .  .  . 
The  Sultan  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  army  and 
other  branches,  but,  of  course,  with  additional  expense. 
Calling  in  the  paper  money  occupies  him  and  everybody 
else. 
Our  party,  chiefly  the  English,  do  not  expect  much  from  him 
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eventually,  though  he  has  not  as  yet  failed  in  any  material 
point.  I  have  not  seen  him  nor  even  tried  to  do  so,  though 
there  are  opportunities  enough,  for  he  is  constantly  moving 
about  to  judge  for  himself.  He  has  one  very  fine  body  of  men, 
the  Lancers,  who  wear  loose  and  full  red  trousers,  with  green 
turbans  of  small  dimensions  round  the  fez.  The  rest  of  his 
troops  are  being  re-clothed  suitably,  also  having  some  dis- 
tinctive mark  for  each  regiment.  There  is  a  slight  admixture 
of  the  old  dress  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  generally,  but  not  too 
much,  or  anything  to  encourage  (as  was  feared)  a  revival  of 
fanaticism.  ...  I  think  there  is  really  a  chance  of  the  Prince 
[of  Wales]  turning  up  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow.  Sir 
Henry  must  have  had  a  nice  time  waiting  ten  days  at  the 
Dardanelles.  Lady  Bulwer  took  me  over  the  house  after 
evening  service  yesterday  and  showed  me  all  her  preparations 
for  the  Prince,  &c.  .  .  . 

May  28th,  1862. 

.  .  .  Some  news  of  our  progress  will  have  reached  you 
through  Sir  John  Macneill.  I  told  him  about  the  intended 
French  international  move  of  Lynch  and  others,  which  I  learnt 
accidentally  from  a  Turk  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  was 
present  at  a  meeting  in  Paris.  This  intelligence  was  opportune, 
because  it  enabled  me  to  increase  high  pressure  through  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer.  as  well  as  in  other  quarters ;  and  as  things 
were  already  far  forward,  I  think  I  may  confidently  expect  that 
as  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned,  the  Euphrates  will  be  un  fait 
accompli,  but  the  result  of  difficulties  subsequently  at  home  is 
another  affair.  Seeing  that  there  would  be  a  respite,  I  was 
half  prepared  yesterday  to  go  to  Sebastopol  via  Odessa,  the 
only  route,  but  the  delay  there  might  be  in  getting  back 
deterred  me.  I  have  had  a  great  many  communications  by 
myself  with  the  Grand  Vizir  and  Fuad  Pasha.  .  .  . 

Lady  Bulwer  showed  me  the  bracelet  given  to  her  by  the 
Prince,  with  his  initials  inside  the  brilliants.  .  .  .  People  had 
managed  to  impress  the  Prince's  mind  with  Arab  stories,  which 
matter  we  discussed,  and  he  called  Teesdale  as  an  umpire,  who 
took  my  side  altogether,  so  I  hope  he  does  not  quite  return 
full  of  alarms  about  them  as  he  would  have  done.  He  had 
quite  come  forward  to  meet  me  and  shake  hands  ;  and  how  he 
could  recognise  me  is  the  wonder,  for  at  the  previous  meeting 
he  only  saw  me  for  a  moment.  I  did  not  delay  near  him  on 
that  occasion  for  many  small  reasons.  The  last  evening  he 
wore  the  Star  and  Eiband  of  the  Osinanliyeh,  which  the  Sultan 
conferred  that  morning  at  his  quiet  breakfast.  I  say  quiet, 
being  the  first  time  of  the  Sultan's  sitting  with  guests.  He 
took  one  side  of  the  table,  therefore,  to  himself,  placing  the 
Prince  opposite.  The  Queen's  representative  and  his  own  three 
great  ministers,  Teesdale,  and  other  attendants,  remained  out- 
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way. 

It  was  not  until  the  18th  of  June  that  his  weary 
task  was  concluded,  and,  with  the  Concessions  ob 
tained,  he  sailed  by  the  Marseilles  steamer  for  home. 
He  managed  to  land  at  Naples  and  to  make  a  hur- 
ried ascent  of  Vesuvius,  which  "natural  wonder," 
he  says,  "had  from  a  boy  had  great   attractions  as 
well   as  terrors   for   me,"  and    then   proceeded    by 
land  from  Leghorn  onwards.     He   reached  London 
on  the   last   day   of  June,   and   from   the  moment 
of  his  arrival  he  had  no  rest.     He  exerted  himself 
at  once,  as  in  1857,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  friends 
.and  those  in  authority  in  the  cause  which  he  had 
taken  up.     He  hurried  hither  and  thither,  persuaded, 
and    combatted    objections    for    months;    that    his 
strength  withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of  that  time 
was  surprising. 

In  May  he   wrote:    "  Called   on    Thornton,   and 
found  things  very  unpromising  ;  any   kind  of  gua- 
rantee (from  Government)  being  hopeless."     Again 
in  June :   "  Lord   Stratford  came,  and  gave  me  the 
heavy  tidings  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  inexorable 
about  assistance,"  and  this  decided   Lord  Stratford 
himself  to  withdraw  from  the  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Euphrates  Valley 
Railway,  which   he   had   consented  to  occupy  con- 
ditionally on  Government   support   being   obtained. 
The  hard  work,  agitation,  and  final  disappointment 
were  too  much  even  for  Chesney.      He  was  taken 
seriously  ill  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  was  induced, 
as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the 
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journey  to  Ireland,  to  return  to  Packolet,  where  the 
quiet  of  his  home  and  the  invigorating  sea  and 
mountain  air  of  Mourne  soon  restored  his  strength. 
In  August  he  was  able  to  resume  his  walks  with  his 
dogs  and  his  gun. 

The  year  1864  passed  quietly  and  happily,  chiefly 
in  Ireland.  The  Euphrates  had  dropped  to  sleep 
for  a  time.  Indeed,  circumstances  of  which  he 
disapproved  had  decided  him  to  withdraw  from  all 
active  participation  in  either  railway  for  the  time 
being.  In  July  his  name  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
as  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  14th  Brigade  of 
Artillery,  and  in  August  he  was  gazetted  a 
Lieutenant-General.  The  next  year  was  marked  by 
two  domestic  events :  by  the  marriage  of  Chesney's 
eldest  daughter  to  Nicholas  Michael  O'Donnell,  and 
by  the  death  of  his  second  son,  Rawdon  Charles,  on 
the  28th  of  June.  He  was  shot  by  his  own  gun 
when  getting  over  a  fence  in  one  of  their  fields. 
He  was  a  boy  of  unusual  promise,  and  this,  their 
first  great  sorrow  since  their  marriage,  fell  heavily 
upon  the  Chesneys. 

We  find  in  the  diary  for  this  year  a  significant 
entry  made  on  returning  from  one  of  his  long 
rambles :  "  I  must  not  conceal  from  myself  that 
my  physical  powers  are  no  longer  what  they  were. 
This  warning  must  not  be  neglected  by  me."  In 
October  he  heard  of  Lord  Palmerston's  death,  which 
occupied  his  thoughts  a  good  deal.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  he  writes:  "  Four  things  mark  the  year  just 
ended :  Jane's  promising  marriage,  dear  Rawdon's 
miserable  death,  Francis'  failure  as  regards  the  ser- 
vice he  had  chosen,  and,  finally,  the  unexpected 
Treasury  arrangements  to  complete  my  book,  which 
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latter  will  require  all  my  time  and  strength  during 
the  present  year,  if  I  am  spared  to  its  close." 

This  proposition  from  the  Treasury  took  him  by 
surprise.  It  came  to  him  at  first  through  Messrs. 
Longman,  of  whom  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  had 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  would 
be  willing  to  publish  the  narrative  portion  of  the 
Euphrates  Expedition.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  historical  and  geographical  volumes  alone  had 
appeared  in  1850  ;  the  actual  narrative  of  the  daily 
work  of  the  Expedition  was  still  unwritten.  Chesney 
lost  no  time  in  assuring  the  authorities  of  his  readi- 
ness to  give  his  time  and  best  endeavours  to  the 
completion  of  the  delayed  work.  He  writes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  1866  :  — 

Letter  from  the  Treasury  declining  to  go  into  my  past  claims, 
but  expressing  the  purpose  of  bearing  me  harmless  as  to  future 
expense.  ... 

All  somewhat  late  this  morning,  thanks  to  our  party  last 
evening.  Newspapers  and  des  riens  till  towards  noon,  then, 
though  with  a  decided  feeling  of  reluctance,  or  rather  of  disin- 
clination, I  made  the  first  move  in  resuming  the  publication 
preparations,  and  continued  till  dinner-time  quietly  with  L. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
he  should  have  felt  some  disinclination  to  take  up 
a  work  which  entailed  constant  labour  ;  but  having 
once  roused  his  energies  to  begin,  he  kept  them  at 
the  requisite  stretch,  and  seldom  intermitted  his 
regular  work  of  from  five  to  six  hours  a  day,  except 
on  occasional  shooting  days  and  on  Sundays. 

On  his  seventy  -seventh  birthday  he  wrote  thus  : 
"  On  rising  on  this  my  seventy-seventh  birthday,  I 
made  some  notes  with  reference  to  the  past,  and, 
more  particularly,  the  better  employment  of  the 
future.  I  have  my  work  to  carry  out,  and  I  have 
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the  duties  of  a  Christian  to  fulfil.  Let  me,  then, 
so  arrange  and  regulate  my  time  that  the  latter 
shall  have  the  first  place,  and  the  great  task  of 
completing  my  work  only  the  second  or  subsidiary 
one." 

His  own  inclination  might  have  led  him  to  give  up 
his  whole  time  to  his  book,  and  thus  finish  it  off 
quickly ;  but  on  principle  he  reserved  the  second  half 
of  his  day  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends. 
Thus  he  went  on  the  "  even  tenor  of  his  way  "  all 
through  the  year.  His  vigour  was  unabated,  for  he 
enjoyed  "  taking  a  young  friend  up  Biegnan "  as 
much  as  ever ;  but  he  restrained  his  physical  energies 
and  devotedly  carried  out  the  line  of  work  that  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself. 

He  was  getting  very  anxious  to  complete  his  work 
as  the  spring  of  1868  drew  on.  His  diary  notes: 
"  Only  put  aside  my  work  at  half- past  2  o'clock 
A.M."  However  late  his  hours  at  night,  he  never 
indulged  in  longer  rest  in  the  morning,  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  send  off  his  twenty-four  chapters  to 
Messrs.  Longman  on  the  30th  April,  "  thus  keep- 
ing," he  wrote,  "our  memorable  wedding-day."  He 
was  fond  of  celebrating  anniversaries,  and  there  were 
a  few  connected  with  his  earlier  life  which  were 
never  passed  over  without  notice.  These  were  espe- 
cially the  9th  November,  the  day  on  which  he 
entered  the  army,  the  18th  January,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  the  5th  November, 
the  birthday  of  Everilda  Fraser,  which  was  always 
tenderly  remembered. 

A  delightful  sense  of  freedom  followed  the  de- 
spatch of  the  MS.  to  the  publisher.  After  enjoying 
for  some  days  the  society  of  his  old  friend  Christian 
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Rassam  (the  interpreter  to  the  Expedition)  who 
came  to  Packolet  with  his  Syrian  servant,  General 
Chesney  and  his  wife  made  what  was  perhaps  the 
most  enjoyable  excursion  they  had  yet  undertaken. 
They  joined  their  friends  Sir  Samuel*  and  Lady 
Ferguson  at  Drogheda,  and  in  their .  company  ex- 
plored the  Fort  of  Dowth,  New  Grange,  Slane, 
Trim,  and  finally  Tara.  To  anyone  who  cared  for 
Irish  archaeology,  these  sites  must  be  replete  with 
interest;  but  to  have  been  permitted  to  visit  these 
sacred  spots  of  Ireland's  early  greatness  in  the 
society  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
and  of  his  gifted  wife,  was  a  happiness  of  no  common 
order.  From  their  rich  stores  of  learning  and  of 
poetry  arose  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  past  ;  and 
the  mounds  and  galleries  and  ancient  ruins  where 
their  great  deeds  had  chronicled  their  names  became 
repeopled  for  the  time.  Kells,  with  its  five  crosses, 
and  the  great  Mound  of  Downpatrick,  were  also 
visited  ;  and  a  little  later,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  at  the  Observatory  of  Armagh, 
Amania,  and  Rath  Kelta  were  explored. 

The  holiday,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  revision  of  the  proof-sheets,  and  the  compilation 
of  short  memoirs  of  the  officers  connected  with  the 
expedition,  demanded  all  their  attention.  In  order 
not  to  lose  time  with  the  proofs  they  moved  to 
London,  and  Chesney  notes  on  the  6th  July :  "  Found 
at  our  lodgings  the  Queen's  approval  of  the  Dedica- 
tion." The  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  was 

*  Keeper  of  the  Eecords,  Dublin,  and  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Academy.  He  and  his  wife  had  spent  the  summer  of 
1855  in  a  cottage  near  Packolet,  and  some  of  the  genuine  Irish 
spirit  of  Sir  Samuel's  poems  is  due  to  inspiration  drawn  from 
the  Mourne  mountains, 
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published  before  the  close  of  1868.  It  was  with  no 
little  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  Chesnev  and  his 

•i 

wife  contemplated  this,  his  last  literary  effort.  He 
received  congratulations  from  all  sides,  among  which 
Lord  Derby's  may  be  quoted  : 

23,  St.  James's  Square, 
DEAB  GENEEAL  CHESNEY,  December  llth,  1868. 

'Your  book  having  reached  me  some  weeks  ago,  apart 
from  the  note  which  you  meant  to  send  with  it,  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  saying  with  how  much  interest  and  pleasure  I 
have  read  the  narrative  of  adventure  and  successful  discovery 
which  it  contains.  I  am  truly  glad  to  have  had  any  share, 
however  small,  in  enabling  you  to  place  it  before  the  public. 

The  time  will  come,  and  probably  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  country  first  opened  up  by  you  will  be  duly  appreciated. 
Our  true  line  to  India  lies  that  way. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

STANLEY. 

It  was  confidently  expected  by  his  friends,  as  one 
result  of  the  publication  of  the  Euphrates  Narrative, 
that  some  honour  would  be  conferred  upon  the 
writer.  The  manner  in  which  his  services  had  been 
passed  over  by  successive  Governments  had  been 
keenly  resented  by  the  officers  of  his  own  corps,  and 
by  the  Service  at  large.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a 
discouragement  to  future  exertion  ;  for  though  no 
English  officer  works  for  reward,  to  none  is  some 
distinctive  mark  of  the  approbation  of  his  superiors 
more  valuable.  It  is  the  one  coveted  return  for  a 
life  given  up  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty.  Chesney 
himself  looked  for  some  such  distinction,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  January  he  wrote  : — "  An  encouraging 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  one  far  more 
so  (personally)  from  Rivers  Wilson,  making  it  clear 
that  some  honour,  if  not  also  a  pecuniary  reward, 
is  intended  by  Government  at  last."  We  believe  it 
was  the  intention  at  this  time  to  offer  him  a  K.C.B., 
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but  difficulties  raised,  partly  by  himself,  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  idea.     Possibly  his  well-known 
Conservative  opinions  had  something  to  do  with  this 
disappointment   under  a   Whig    Ministry, 
politics  he  was  by  no  means  a  party  man.     Many 
measures  brought  in  by    Liberal    Governments  hac 
his  hearty  approval,  but  his  tendencies  were  all 
servative.     He  took  a  keen  interest  in    politics   at 
all  times,  and  not  least  in  Church  affairs.     He  had 
been   elected   as   Representative   for  Kilkeel  to  the 
Church    Convention   in    Dublin,    and   attended    the 
meetings  of  the  Synod  regularly  until  the  last   year 
of  his  life,   not  speaking  much,  but  always  voting 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  old  institutions  of  the  Irish  Church. 

In  May  of   1869  he  and   his   family  resided   for 
a  few  months  in  Paris  in  a  pretty  little  entresol  in 
the  Rue  de  Luxembourg.      This  move   was   made 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  educational  advantages  for  his 
younger  daughter,*  but  his  stay  in  Paris  was  made 
very  pleasant  by  frequent  intercourse  with  such  men 
as  M.  Henri  Martin,  M.  de  Lesseps,  Captain  Lynch 
and  his  family,  Madame  de  Guaita,  and  many  more. 
The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  (Ismail)  also  saw  him   fre- 
quently, and  he  took  part  in  various  entertainments 
given  to  the  Egyptian  Governor  and  his  suite.     But 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  social  events  of  that 
time  was  the  request  of   M.     de  Lesseps   that   he 
would  accompany  him,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  to  the 
great  meeting  of  the   Council  of  the    Suez    Canal. 
Several  hundred    people  were  present — members  of 
the   Council  and   shareholders.     To  Chesney's  sur- 

*  Everilda  Chesney,  who  in  1879  married  Mr.  E.  P.  Charle- 
wood,  a  son  of  her  father's  old  colleague. 
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prise  and  gratification,  M.  de  Lesseps  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and,  leading  him  forward,  said  in  the 
most  generous  manner  :  "  Messieurs,  je  vous  pre- 
sente  I'homme  a  qui  nous  devons  le  Canal  de  Suez — 
M.  le  General  Chesney — le  Pere  du  Canal."  He 
then  proceeded  to  relate  how  Chesney's  survey  of 
the  Isthmus  and  published  account  of  the  levels 
had  first  convinced  him  of  the  practicability  of  the 
great  scheme  since  so  successfully  carried  out  by 
his  own  genius  and  engineering  skill.  He  ended  by 
inviting  Chesney  to  accompany  him  to  Suez  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  Immense  applause  followed  this 
speech,  and  Chesney  returned  home  full  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  had  done  him  such  ample  justice.  At 
the  time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accompany 
M.  de  Lesseps  to  Suez,  but  he  ultimately  gave  up 
this  intention. 

We  are  now  drawing  near  the  close  of  the  well- 
filled  life.  To  the  last  his  energies  were  unabated. 
In  February  1870,  we  find  him  going  to  Lord 
Spencer's  levee  in  Dublin  to  introduce  a  young 
friend,  taking  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  Drawing 
Room,  and  "  attending  with  them  a  great  dinner  of 
110  at  the  Castle,  remaining  for  the  dancing  and 
supper."  He  was  now  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
He  attended  the  Irish  Church  Convention  in  March, 
and  in  April  obeyed  Mr.  Andrew's  summons  to 
London,  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  the 
Euphrates  Question. 

April  6th. — As  had  been  arranged,  last  night  we  joined  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  for  breakfast.  Eu.  followed,  and  it  led  to 
Mr.  Andrew  and  self  visiting  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  where 
we  received  the  agreeable  news  that  the  Porte  is  quite  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  the  Euphrates.  Called  on  the  Sabines 

30  * 
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(31)  and  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  saw  Lord  Clarendon  about 


Lady  and  Miss  Estcour, 
Chat  with  the  Sabines,  finding  him  better.  Foreign  and  India 
Offices  but  nothing  done.  Called  and  arranged  with  Longman 
about  copies  of  the  Narrative  for  Constantinople  after  a  short 
±fwZThornton.  Soon  after  2  o'clock  we  le  ft,  and  reached 
Overslade*  for  dinner,  and  a  quiet  evening  partly  spent  wit] 
our  two  boys. 

Placing  his  sons  at  Cheltenham  College,   he   re- 
turned to  London  to  find  "a  discouraging  letter  from 
Hammond  as  regards  the  Eu.    Lord  Clarendon,  how- 
ever, will  see  me  on  the  subject  by-and-bye."     He 
returned  home  without  further  delay.     In  June   he 
writes:  "I   had  the  gratification  of  finding  a  most 
animating  Euphratic  notice  in  the  Times  of  the  7th." 
This  was  a  symptom  of  what  was   soon   to  follow. 
During   the   summer  the   question    of  the   shortest 
route  to  India,  and  the  opening  of  the  line  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  taken  up  warmly  by 
Sir   George   Jenkinson,    M.P.   for   Gloucestershire  ; 
and  on  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,    under   the  presidency  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  to  take  evidence,  Sir  George  collected  his 
forces,  and  naturally  wished  them  to  be  headed  by 
the  pioneer  himself.     Chesney  and  his  wife,  there- 
fore, after  visiting  their  Bantry  tenants  as  usual  in 
July,  crossed  to  Bristol,  and  joined   Sir  George  and 
Lady  Jenkinson   at   Eastwell  Park.     On   the   17th 
Chesney  appeared  before  the  Euphrates  Committee. 
He  wrote  down  afterwards  :  "  My  evidence  followed 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  but  I  fear  that,  being 
far  from  well,  it  was  less  pointed  than  it  might  have 
been."     He  had,  indeed,  been  very  ailing  for  some 

•  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright's,  near  Rugby,  where  his  boys  were 
at  school, 
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days.  Those  who  were  present  said  that  his  evi- 
dence was,  notwithstanding,  exceedingly  clear  and 
good.  He  was  kept  under  close  examination  for 
some  hours,  and  when  brought  back  to  his  lodgings 
by  Mr.  Andrew  and  Admiral  Charlewood,  he  was 
very  much  exhausted.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  better,  and  continued  his  daily  attendance  at 
the  Committee  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause.  He  was  frequently  called  up  and  referred  to, 
and  on  the  24th  his  diary  says : — 

Arranging  papers  for  the  Commons  till  after  12  o'clock.  To 
the  Eu.  Committee  Eoom.  To  the  Committee  by  1  o'clock, 
and  Charlewood's  excellent  evidence  was  taken,  then  Lynch's, 
which  was  less  good.  At  the  close  of  the  day  it  was  settled 
that  Thursday  is  to  close  this  year's  proceedings.  Charlewood 
came  for  dinner,  and  remained  for  tea. 

The  pleasure  that  Admiral  Charlewood's  presence 
gave  his  old  leader  can  scarcely  be  described.  It 
cheered  him  beyond  expression  ;  and  their  anecdotes 
of  the  Expedition  of  thirty -five  years  before,  each 
outdoing  the  other  in  vivid  reminiscences  of  those 
hard-working  days,  were  delightful  to  listen  to  : 
they  were  as  full  of  prognostications  of  the  future 
success  of  their  well-beloved  Euphrates  as  any  two 
boys.  Chesney  did  not  live  to  know  the  result  of 
the  Committee,  which  re-assembled  in  July  1872, 
and  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  a  line  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  via  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Tigris, 
and  urged  upon  Parliament — 

That  it  would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  interests  of  this 
country  and  of  India  that  some  alternative  route,  such  as  the 
one  now  proposed,  to  and  from  India,  should  be  created  by 
means  of  a  railway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and,  further,  your  Committee  recommend  .  .  .  that 
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the  construction  of  the  alternative  route,  as  selected,  should  be 
assisted  financially  by  a  joint  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  and 
Indian  Governments.  The  utmost  liability  that  could  fall  on 
En-land  under  this  arrangement  would  be  £300,000  per  annum: 
but  this  is  supposing  the  Turkish  Government  to  fail  entirely 
to  pay  anything,  or  the  railway  either;  and  that  is  a  contin- 
gency almost  too  remote  to  be  treated  as  a  possibility,  or 
certainly  as  a  probability. 

The  Turkish  Government  was  not  only  ready,  but 
anxious,  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Committee.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
nothing  done  then,  nor  since?  We  answer  in  the 
words  of  one  who  knows.  Foreign  political  in- 
fluences have  been  all-powerful  against  a  project 
by  which  the  ascendency  of  England,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  East,  would  be  enormously  enhanced, 
and,  therefore,  for  years  a  black  mark  has  been  set 
against  the  Euphrates  project  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

At  the  end  of  June  Chesney  returned  home.     He 
was  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  still  able  to  walk 
his  two  miles  to  church  and  back  again,  to  receive 
the  friends  who  visited  him  during  the  summer,  and 
to  carry  on  his  ordinary  pursuits  and  correspondence. 
He  joined  in  the  usual  picnics  and  festivities,  but 
did  not  attempt  the  longer  mountain  expeditions  up 
Slieve  Donard  and  Biegnan  of  which  he  had  been 
formerly  so  fond.     On  the  occasion  of  a  picnic  party 
in  Mourne  Park,  he  took  a  young  lady  just  arrived 
from  England  to   the  summit  of  Knock  Oree,  the 
"  Hill  of  my  Heart,"  from  whence  a  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  view  over  the  Mourne  district  and  Car- 
lingford  Lough  is  obtained.     He  went  up  with  his 
usual  activity,  but  on  the  way  down  was  seized  with 
faintness,  and  would  have  fallen,   but   for  friendly 
hands.     He  did  not  readily  recover  from  this  attack, 
caused,  doubtless,  by  imperfect  action  of  the  heart. 
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His  eye-sight,  also,  failed  a  good  deal,  and,  dreading 
the  possibility  of  blindness,  he  decided  on  going  to 
London  to  consult  an  oculist.     It  probably  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  eye -sight,  like  other  bodily  faculties, 
may  be  less  perfect  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  than 
in  younger  years.     He  and  his  wife  were  therefore 
again  in  town  in  November.     Sir  W.  Bowman  could 
only  recommend   powerful  glasses  and  rest.     From 
an   eminent   physician   whom    they   also    consulted, 
Mrs.  Chesney  learnt   that   only  by  great   care  and 
almost  complete  rest  could  she  hope  for  much  pro- 
longation of  the  life  so  precious  to  her,  and  these 
remedies  were  just    those   most   foreign   to   all  her 
husband's  habits.     However,  he  was  told  the  whole 
truth,  and  submitted  with  the  utmost  patience  to  all 
the  restraints  that  were  thought  necessary.      They 
returned  home  the  middle  of  the  month.     A  quiet 
stroll  about  the  grounds,  gradually  requiring  the  help 
of  his  wife's  arm,  was  all  that  he  could  now  attempt. 
When  his  boys  returned  home  for  their  Christmas 
holidays,  a  few  turns  round  the  little  dining-room, 
first  with  one  son  and  then  with  the  other  to  assist 
him,  constituted  the  daily  exercise  of  the  once  inde- 
fatigable pedestrian.     From  the  middle  of  January 
he  seldom  left  his  bed.     His  mind  was  as  clear  as 
ever,  and  his  patience,  gentleness,  and  consideration 
for  everyone  about  him  could  not  be  surpassed.     To 
any  inquiries  as  to  whether  he   was  ready   for  the 
Master's   call,    he   replied,    "  Quite   happy — looking 
forward." 

On  the  24th  January,  Holy  Communion  was  ad- 
ministered  to  him  for  the  last  time  by  his  friend 
and  rector  of  forty-four  years    standing,   the  Rev 
J.  F.  Close.     When  this  was  over,  he  spoke  to  his 
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children  separately,  giving  each  his  parting  advice 
and  blessing ;  and  after  that  no  worldly  thoughts  or 
anxieties  had  any  place.  There  was  very  little  bodily 
suffering — only  weakness  and  sometimes  restlessness. 
On  the  30th  of  January  1872  he  passed  peacefully 
away  at  an  age  which  almost  attained  eighty-three 
years.  His  monument  stands  in  the  quiet  little 
churchyard  of  Kilkeel,  and  the  people  round  about 
are  proud  to  show  the  passing  stranger  the  grave  of 
"  the  General,"  son  of  "  the  old  Captain,"  whose 
name  has  been  a  power  in  the  little  "Kingdom  of 
Mourne  "  for  a  hundred  years  gone  by. 
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A  DEPUTATION,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEE- 
ING A  MINIMUM  RATE  OF  INTEREST  ON  THE  EUPHRATES 
VALLEY  RAILWAY,  HAD  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  VISCOUNT 
PALMERSTON,  22ND  JUNE  1857. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Mr. 
Andrew  (Chairman  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Eailway),  Mr.  P. 
Anstruther,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  Sir  F.  L.  Arthur,  Bart., 
Mr.  A.  F.  Bellasis,  Sir  W.  Colebrooke,  C.B.,  the  Earl  of 
Chichester,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Major-General  Chesney, 
R.A.,  Mr.  F.  Ellis,  M.P.,  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  M.P.,  the 
Hon.  J.  C.  Erskine,  Mr.  A.  S.  Finlay,  M.P.,  Lord  Goderich, 
Mr.  H.  Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  Hutt,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thos.  Headlam, 
M.P.,  Mr.  T.  B.  Horsfall,  M.P.,  Col.  Harvey,  Mr.  T.  K.  Lynch, 
Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.,  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird,  Mr.  James  Merry, 
M.P.,  Sir  H.  Maddock,  Major  Moore,  Sir  D.  Norreys,  M.P., 
Colonel  W.  Pinney,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  Sir  Justin 
Shiel,  K.C.B.,  Count  Strzlecki,  Colonel  Steinbach,  General 
Sabine,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Alder- 
man Finnis),  Mr.  Matthew  Uzielli,  Mr.  W.  Vansittart,  M.P., 
Sir  W.  F.  Williams  of  Ears,  Mr.  A.  Denoon,  Mr.  L.  W.  Rae- 
burn,  Mr.  T.  A.  Yarrow,  Mr.  Wickham,  M.P.,  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Arthur  Otway,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Ashley, 
Mr.  Thomas  Alcock,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Anderdon,  Viscount 
Bangor,  Mr.  W.  Buchanan,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  B.  Beamish,  M.P.,  Mr. 
G.  Bowyer,  M.P.,  Dr.  Boyd,  M.P.,  Major  C.  Bruce,  M.P.,  Lord 
Colchester,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lord  Cremorne,  Lord  R.  Clinton, 
Sir  Edw.  Colebrooke,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  H.  Cole,  M.P.,  Mr.  R. 
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W  Crawford,  Alderman  Copeland,  M.P.,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham Lord  Dufferin,  the  Earl  of  Donoughrnore,  Mr.  E.  Davison 
MP  Colonel  Dunne,  M.P.,  Sir  James  Duke,  M.P.,  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen,  Earl  of  Erne,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans, 
MP  Mr.  J.  C.  Ewart,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Elphinstone,  M.P.,  Mr. 
W.  Fagan,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  Ferguson,  M.P.,  Sir  G.  Foster,  M.P., 
Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  French,  M.P.,  Lord  Eobert 
Grosvenor,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  Grogan,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Gregson,  M.P., 
Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  Colonel 
Harvey,  Mr.  A.  Hastie,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  Ingram,  M.P.,  Mr.  W. 
Kirk,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Longman,  Lord  Monteagle,  the  Earl  of 
Mayo,  Mr.  J.  E.  Mowbray,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P., 
Sir  John  Macneill,  Mr.  W.  A.  Mackinnon,  M.P.,  Sir  Eoderick 
Murchison,  Mr.  G.  Macartney,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  M'Cann,  M.P., 
Mr.  J.  M'Clintock,  M.P.,  Mr.  M'Evory,  M.P.,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Martin,  Mr.  C.  W.  Martin,  Mr.  G.  G.  M'Pherson,  Mr.  F. 
North,  M.P.,  Colonel  North,  M.P.,  the  Eight  Hon.  J.  Napier, 
M.P.,  Mr.  C.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C.B., 
Mr.  J.  Pritchard,  M.P.,  the  Earl  of  Eoden,  Lord  Eossmore, 
Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Sandon,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Mr. 
E,  Slaney,  Mr.  W.  Sowerby,  Mr.  A.  Turner,  M.P.,  Colonel 
Taylor,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Tollemache,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  Verney, 
Lord  Wrottesley,  Mr.  Whiteside,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thos.  Williams, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Warre,  M.P.* 

Lord  Shaftesbury  introduced  the  deputation  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  pointed  out,  in  forcible  language,  the  vast  im- 
portance to  this  country  of  securing  an  alternative  route  to 
India,  and  the  great  interest  generally  felt  throughout  the 
country  hi  this  great  undertaking,  so  calculated  to  promote 
commerce,  civilization,  and  Christianity,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Andrew,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  would  submit  to  his 
Lordship  more  detailed  information. 

Mr.  Andrew,  after  expressing  his  regret  for  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Lord  Stanley,  said  that  for  some  years  it  had  been 
considered  a  great  national  object  to  secure  an  alternative 
short  route  to  India,  but  that  recently  the  establishment  of 
the  route  by  the  Euphrates  had  become  more  and  more  neces- 
sary, and  more  especially  since  it  had  been  determined  to  open 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Indus  by  the  application  of  steam.  The 

*  Times,  23rd  June,  1867. 
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great  traffic  which  would  pour  down  this  valley  from  Central 
Asia  and  the  Punjaub,  once  flowing  towards  Kurrachee,  would 
naturally  seek  an  outlet  by  the  sister  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  least  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  products,  as  well  as  the 
mails  and  passengers  ;  but  the  support  of  the  Government  was 
not  sought  on  commercial  grounds.  That  support  was  sought 
alone  on  the  ground  of  the  political  importance  of  this  ancient 
line  of  communication.  Thegi'and  object  was  to  connect  Eng- 
land with  the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  by  steam  transit 
through  the  Euphrates  and  Indus  Valleys.  The  latter  would 
render  movable  to  either  the  Khaiber  or  the  Bolan,  the  two 
gates  of  India,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  cantoned  in  the 
Punjaub  ;  and  connected  with  the  Euphrates  line  by  means  of 
steamers,  the  flank  and  rear  would  be  threatened  of  any  force 
advancing  through  Persia  towards  India.  So  that  the  inva- 
sion of  India  by  this  great  scheme  would  be  placed  beyond 
even  speculation ;  and  it  would  be  evident,  by  the  great  army 
of  India  of  800,000  men  being  united  by  this  means  to  the 
army  in  England,  the  mutual  support  they  would  render  each 
other  would  quadruple  the  power  and  ascendency  of  this 
country,  and  promote  powerfully  the  progress,  the  freedom, 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  countries  to  be  traversed 
were  the  richest  and  most  ancient  in  the  world,  and  might 
again  become  the  granaries  Of  Europe,  and  not  only  supply  us 
with  wheat,  but  with  cotton  of  exceUent  quality,  and  his  gallant 
friend,  General  Chesney,  who  had  recently  visited  these  regions, 
would  tell  them  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
camel-loads  of  this  valuable  commodity  rotting  on  the  ground 
from  the  want  of  the  means  of  transport.  Sir  W.  F.  Williams, 
of  Ears,  would  tell  them  there  was  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  Arabs,  if  they  were  fairly  treated.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
who  had  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the  East,  and 
Mr.  Lynch,  of  Bagdad,  who  had  for  many  years  traded  with 
the  Arabs,  would  speak  to  the  honesty  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  Arab.  As  to  physical  difficulty  there  was  none — the  line 
had  been  surveyed  and  proved  to  be  singularly  easy.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  given  their  powerful  influence  and 
support  in  obtaining  the  firman  and  concession.  They  had 
placed  Her  Majesty's  ship  Stromboli  at  the  disposal  of  General 
Chesney  and  Sir  John  Macneill,  and  the  engineering  staff ;  and 
Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe  had  lent  his  powerful  advocacy  with 
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the  Porte.  He  (Mr.  Andrew)  was  deeply  grateful  for  the 
assistance  thus  far  afforded  them ;  but  they  had  now  arrived 
at  that  point  when  something  more  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  was  the  pecuniary  support  of  Government  to  enable 
the  capital  to  be  raised  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  It 
was  not  a  matter  for  private  individuals  to  undertake.  If  they 
wanted  an  investment  for  their  funds,  they  would  certainly  not 
choose  Turkish  Arabia.  The  establishment  of  a  steam  route 
by  the  Euphrates  had  been  placed  before  the  public  and  the 
Government.  Many  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  in- 
fluential associations  had  already  memorialized  the  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  granting  pecuniary  aid  ;  and  it  was  believed 
the  country  was  anxious  that  this  route  should  be  carried  out 
by  Englishmen,  and  it  now  rested  with  the  Government  to  say 
whether  they  concurred  in  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  if 
so,  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  such  an 
amount  of  pecuniary  assistance,  whether  by  guarantee  or  other- 
wise, as  would  enable  this,  the  most  important  undertaking 
ever  submitted  to  their  consideration,  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Sir  W.  F.  Williams,  of  Ears,  stated  that  during  his  long 
residence  amongst  the  Arabs  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them,  or  in  procuring,  during  his  excavations  in 
Susa,  any  number  of  workmen  he  might  require  ;  and  he  also 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  the  proposed  harbour  of 
Seleucia,  as  there  was  not  a  single  good  harbour  on  the  Syrian 
coast. 

Count  Strzlecki  briefly  addressed  his  Lordship  on  the  support 
of  successive  Turkish  Governments  to  the  Undertaking,  viewing 
it  as  of  incalculable  political  importance  to  England  in  relation 
to  her  Indian  possessions. 

Mr.  Finlay,  M.P.,  speaking  from  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  country  to  be  traversed,  dwelt  on  the  great  capacity  for 
development,  if  only  the  means  of  transport  were  afforded. 

General  Chesney  gave  full  explanations  regarding  the  har- 
bour, as  to  its  exact  position,  capacity,  &c. 

Sir  Justin  Shiel,  late  Ambassador  in  Persia,  dwelt  on  the 
political  importance  of  the  line,  and  that  it  would  shorten  the 
distance  to  Kurrachee,  the  European  port  of  India,  by  1,400 
miles. 

The  Lord  Mayor  had  had  (through  his  agents)  extensive  com- 
mercial transactions  with  the  Arabs,  and  had  found  them  most 
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reliable  and  honest ;  and  he  considered  they  were  as  much 
alive  to  their  own  interests  as  any  other  race,  and  would  be 
in  favour  of  the  railway  because  it  would  at  once  give  them 
employment  and  afford  them  an  outlet  for  their  products. 

Mr.  Lynch,  of  Bagdad,  from  long  residence,  fully  confirmed 
his  Lordship's  views. 

Mr.  Horsfall,  M.P.,  assured  his  Lordship  that  the  under- 
taking was  viewed  with  great  interest  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  generally,  and  placed  in  his  Lordship's  hands  a 
memorial  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool,  praying 
that  the  Government  would  extend  the  necessary  pecuniary  aid 
to  the  Euphrates  Valley  Eailway  Company. 

Lord  Palmerston  assured  the  deputation  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  fully  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  the  Euphrates 
route  ;  that  they  had  supported  and  would  continue  to  support 
it ;  but  he  could  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  giving  the  guarantee 
on  the  capital  without  consulting  his  colleagues,  and  requested 
Mr.  Andrew  to  put  his  proposition  in  writing,  and  that  it  should 
have  a  proper  amount  of  consideration,  and  that  Government 
would  be  happy  to  aid  it,  if  in  their  power. 

Mr.  Andrew  having  thanked  his  Lordship  for  the  courteous 
reception  afforded  to  the  deputation,  the  deputation  withdrew, 
much  gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
received.* 

*  Morning  Herald,  23rd  June,  1857. 
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